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Preface 


Children are the future citizens, the future labor force, and the future 
parents of our society. For many of us who are ourselves parents, chil¬ 
dren are our stake in history, part of our own future support system, 
our personal joy—and sometimes pain. How children develop, and the 
factors that affect their development, for better or for worse, are of 
major concern to us as individuals and to the society at large. When 
there are intimations of problems for children, we become concerned. 
When there is evidence of harm to children, we become aroused. When 
there are indications of social turmoil and change with unclear conse¬ 
quences for children, we become apprehensive. 

One change that has occurred with dramatic suddenness during the 
past two decades has been the extraordinary growth in the number of 
women entering the labor force and remaining there despite marriage, 
pregnancy, maternity, and the demands of child care. Single women 
(unmarried, divorced, separated) with children have always tended to 
have a high labor force participation rate. Now, however, not only has 
their number increased substantially, but also the number of married 
mothers at work has grown even more. 

Children, now and for the foreseeable future, are likely to grow up 
in families with a single parent or two,parents who are working. What 
are the consequences? 

Many people are convinced that one consequence is an observable 
and significant increase in the problems children are experiencing: learn¬ 
ing problems, behavioral problems, emotional problems. Some teachers, 

vii 
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for example, are certain that children growing up in a working fam 
are undisciplined, that they fail to develop good work habits and he 
difficulty at school. There are some who believe that even if childre 
problems are not yet visible or not yet clearly attributable to mothe 
working outside the home, they will emerge over time. Some pare 
worry that children growing up without constant parental supervisi 
and guidance may not learn proper parenting skills. Still others are si 
that, on the contrary, the change in maternal roles can only have posit 
effects, helping children to become more responsible and more im 
pendent. Although the Panel on Work, Family, and Community v 
not established in order to make a definitive finding on whether mater 
employment has positive, negative, or neutral effects on children, clea 
this was a latent question. 

It is in this context of changes in family work patterns and relati< 
ships, and out of the concerns regarding the consequences for childri 
that the panel was established in 1980 by the Committee on Child I 
velopment Research and Public Policy, with the support of the Natio 
Institute of Education, U.S. Department of Education. Our charge v 
to carry out a scholarly review of what is known about the outcomes 
changes in parental employment as they affect children directly or 
they affect them indirectly, through their interactions with other chanj 
in families and in the other institutions (schools, community servic 
the workplace) that affect families and children in their daily lives. 1 
task was to learn more about what is happening; to identify what pr< 
lems, or benefits, seem to be emerging for children as a consequen 
and to determine how and why they occur. Of particular concern v 
how these developments affect the ways in which children are social^ 
and educated and what the outcomes are likely to be. Ultimately, ( 
objective was to be able to suggest a course of action designed to redi 
the problems (or enhance the benefits) or to indicate what additioi 
knowledge would be needed in order to propose such actions. 

We have completed our initial task. Our conclusion is that the pi 
nomenon itself is far too complex to identify any simple causal nex 
between parental employment and effects on children. Work, by itse 
is not a uniform condition experienced in the same way by all adu 
who are themselves parents. Parents are not the same; nor are thi 
children; nor are the communities in which children live, the scho< 
they attend, their neighbors and friends. In effect, if we have any m< 
sage to communicate after the extensive efforts we have made, it wou 
be to tell parents, teachers, and professionals: “Don’t ask if workii 
parents are good or bad for kids because the answer is ‘It depends.’ 
depends on the parents, on the child, on the circumstances, and 
forth.” 
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Some children live in families in which parents need to work for 
economic reasons; some children live in families in which parents want 
to work for nonpecuniary reasons; and some children live in families in 
which both monetary and nonmonetary values are involved in the de¬ 
cision to work or not to work. The outcomes for children vary and are 
not clearly ascribable to any single factor. 

Everything we know suggests that the changes occurring in parental 
work patterns will not disappear. In some way, a variety of responses 
will occur in the society, either haphazardly or deliberately. Parents will 
adapt; schools will adapt; neighborhoods will adapt and so will children, 
or at least, so will most children. Thus, we are left instead with a new 
question: Under what circumstances do the children of working parents 
develop well and under what circumstances do they have problems? Which 
are the characteristics of parents, work, children, school, and neighbor¬ 
hood that enhance the positive development of children—and which ex¬ 
acerbate or attenuate negative development ? 

It is in addressing this question that we offer recommendations and 
suggest a research agenda. Our task has not been easy. There is no 
defined body of knowledge at the interface of child-family-work-com¬ 
munity. There is no agreed-on field of research. Each issue we raised 
required a different world view and raised new questions. Existing re¬ 
search is carried out by discipline or conventional topical definitions. 
Data are often not available or are of poor quality. Not all of our efforts 
were successful. For example, neither existing school research nor com¬ 
munity research addresses the questions we were raising. As a result, 
we urge new conceptualizations of these institutions. 

We conclude with a plea, therefore, not for more studies but for 
different studies, studies which focus more directly on children, what 
happens to them and why; and studies that acknowledge the complexity 
of the environment in which children are reared. We end up reaffirming 
that if the goal is to understand how children develop well, then they 
must be studied in their living environment, an environment that in¬ 
creasingly includes working parents. Indeed, growing up with working 
parents has become a normal, ordinary condition for children and there¬ 
fore is one more factor that must be integrated into the context of 
children’s lives. Whether it will be, and how, remains to be seen. 

We would note here that our efforts focused on parental employment; 
it was not our purpose to assess the consequences for children of parental 
unemployment. Obviously, if there is concern with how children develop 
and with their well-being, the consequences of parental unemployment 
should receive major attention. Although this was not our purpose here, 
much of what we say has implications for such study as well. 

Our panel members represent a variety of disciplines; most are them- 
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selves parents and even working parents. Each panel member deserves 
a special acknowledgment; each worked hard. For many, this was an 
issue of personal as well as professional concern. Inevitably, there were 
differences, but they were differences that exist in the large society, too. 
As a consequence, we were forced to confront and to resolve some of 
the value conflicts that pervade this subject. 

We acknowledge, especially, the support of Marc Tucker, who at the 
outset of the study was the assistant director for educational policy and 
organization of the National Institute of Education. He and his staff 
consistently encouraged us in our work. It was Marc Tucker’s view of 
how children are educated that made the project possible. Convinced 
that one of the failures of educational research has been a narrow focus 
on schools and a concomitant lack of study of the roles played by fam¬ 
ilies, peers, neighbors, and community, he supported us in the direction 
we chose to follow: an exploration of what is happening to children as 
a consequence of the major changes occurring in family structures and 
family functioning, and how these changes relate to other institutions— 
school, workplace, community. 

Laurence E. Lynn, Jr., who chaired the Committee on Child Devel¬ 
opment Research and Public Policy when the panel was first established 
and who has been an active member of the panel, and Alfred J. Kahn, 
who chaired that committee for the past year, have both provided sup¬ 
port and encouragement. 

Of particular importance has been the role played by Cheryl D. Hayes, 
study director for our panel as well as executive officer for the parent 
committee. As a staff member of the Academy and as a colleague, she 
was largely responsible for the committee’s undertaking this study and 
has made a major contribution to the work of the panel and to this 
report. Her sensitivity and organizational skills are legion. Both the 
substance and the style of the report owe much to her. Her investment, 
too, has been both personal and professional. I hope our report answers 
some of her questions. 

Special thanks are due to Sally Bloom-Feshbach, research associate/ 
consultant to the panel, who coauthored one of the review chapters in 
Part II of this volume and who assumed major responsibility for the 
panel’s background survey of existing data sources. Her assistance 
throughout this project has been invaluable. 

In addition, we wish to acknowledge the significant contribution of 
those who prepared the review chapters that are the heart of this report. 
Their conscientiousness in undertaking the task and their responsiveness 
to the panel’s concerns in the numerous revisions have made this an 
important study that we hope will influence researchers and those who 
support research in this area during the years ahead. 
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Ginny Peterson, administrative assistant to the Committee on Child 
Development Research and Public Policy, assumed major responsibility 
for the myriad administrative details associated with the panel’s work 
and supervised the production of the report. Irene Martinez typed and 
retyped the several versions of the document. Their roles have been 
essential to the successful completion of this project, and we are grateful 
to them for the time and energy they devoted. 

Finally, thanks are also due to David Goslin, executive director of 
the Commission on Behavioral and Social Sciences and Education, for 
his support and encouragement, and to Barbara Armstrong, editor, who 
prepared this manuscript for publication. 

Sheila B. Kamerman 

Chair, Panel on 

Work, Family, and Community 
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Introduction 


The past decade has witnessed significant changes in American society. 
The traditional family with a husband-father who is the provider and a 
wife-mother who maintains the home and cares for the children is no 
longer the norm. The form of the family is changing and with it the 
roles and relationships among family members. Increasingly during the 
past 10 years, women, including women with children, are working or 
looking for work outside the home, while the proportion of men in the 
labor force has actually fallen somewhat. 1 Changes in patterns of labor 
force participation have been accompanied by dramatic changes in fam¬ 
ily structure. Families are smaller now than in the past. A rapidly rising 
divorce rate has spurred a significant increase in the number and pro¬ 
portion of families with only one parent, most of these female-headed. 
Simultaneously, there has been a sharp decline in the fertility rate and 
in the average number of children born per woman. Taken together, 
these changes in work and family affect virtually all of our social, cul¬ 
tural, and economic arrangements. Most importantly, they affect the 
environments in which children are reared and the experiences they 
have in growing up. 

This book is about the implications of changing patterns of work for 


1 We define work as paid employment outside the home. Although home maintenance 
tasks and housework are clearly work, we do not include them in our definition unless 



children’s socialization and education. It is not an assessment of whet! 
mothers should or should not work. Instead, it provides an account 
what is known and what remains to be known about how this and rela 
social phenomena affect children both directly and indirectly throi 
the various institutions in our society with which they interact daily. 1 
task of the Panel on Work, Family, and Community was to review 
state of knowledge about the dimensions and consequences of chai 
in children’s lives, in particular those associated with shifting patte 
of work and family structure. Our objective was to map the domaii 
to define the significant linkages between and among work, family, £ 
formal and informal community institutions as they affect children’s d; 
experiences. We believe that recent trends in labor force participat 
will very likely continue. Accordingly, the ultimate goal of our sti 
was to develop a strategy for research to inform the future public- £ 
private-sector decision makers who will establish policies and practi 
affecting the well-being of children whose parent or parents work 

THE FOCUS OF THE STUDY 

Although they are not traceable to any abrupt shift or single cataclysi 
event, changes in patterns of work and related shifts in family struct' 
have been dramatic in the past two decades, and the pace of chai 
has accelerated during the past ten years. The course of these chang 
however, has been difficult to predict. Repeatedly in the past, proj 
tions of future growth in the labor force participation of mothers £ 
fathers, as well as rates of divorce, have seriously underestimated 
number and proportion of the U.S. population that would be affect 
Undoubtedly, the decades of the 1980s and the 1990s will witnes 
slowing in the pace of change. Nevertheless, for better or worse, eve 
thing we know suggests that these patterns are established and \ 
continue. Some have described them as the most significant social chan 
of the twentieth century. At the very least, as researchers at The Urt 
Institute suggest, we are experiencing a “subtle revolution” (Smi 
1979). 

These trends have far-reaching implications for a variety of fori 
and informal institutions, most of which are still predicated on the not 
of a society dominated by traditional two-parent, single-earner famil 
As the roles and responsibilities of mothers and fathers have shifted 
have expectations for institutions that provide support and services. r 
workplace is no longer a man’s world, and employers are increasir 
being called upon to provide benefits that will assist employees in m 


ng their work and family responsibilities. The home is no longer solely 
he domain of women. Some evidence suggests that the division of labor 
: or household tasks and child rearing may be changing somewhat, as 
ire consumption patterns, living standards, and the responsibility for 
lousehold decision making, although researchers disagree about the 
ixtent and significance of such trends. Public and private community 
nstitutions, including schools, churches, recreation and social service 
centers, and the marketplace, are also under pressure to adapt to the 
:hanging needs of families. 

Most importantly, however, the “subtle revolution” has significant 
mplications for children. Of all issues associated with changing patterns 
)f labor force participation and changes in family structure, those con¬ 
cerning the care and nurture of future generations have caused the most 
controversy. 

Children’s development is in part influenced by the environments in 
vhich they grow up, the individuals with whom they interact, and the 
experiences they have. Socialization and education take place in a variety 
)f settings, including homes, schools, and neighborhoods. How children 
perform in one setting is significantly affected by what goes on in the 
)ther settings in which they spend time. Children’s home life, for ex- 
imple, affects their performance in school, and conversely, their class- 
oom experiences affect behavior at home. Inevitably, questions are 
)eing raised about the consequences of changing patterns of work and 
amily life on the well-being of children—on their academic achieve- 
nent; on their attitudes toward education, work, and family formation; 
)n their interactions and relationships with parents, siblings, peers, 
eachers, and other adults; on their personality development; and on 
he incidence of problems such as delinquency, teenage pregnancy, drug 
ibuse, and alcoholism. Are children of working parents better or worse 
ff than children in traditional two-parent families in which the father 
ipends his days at the workplace and the mother spends hers at home? 
Which children are more or less likely to have problems? 

There is no simple answer. Current understanding of the relationship 
)etween social change and child outcomes is limited at best. Conflicting 
'alue orientations significantly influence any assessment of available 
;vidence. On the one hand, there are many who regard the labor force 
)articipation of women as a liberating step that can only increase the 
)roductive capacity of the nation as a whole. According to this view- 
)oint, children benefit from the presence of a mother as well as a father 
vho has a strong sense of independence and from the increased income 
hat results from her employment. On the other hand, there are those 
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who regard changing patterns of work and family as a threat 1 
tional values and as a needless burden on a labor market that is 
unable to provide enough jobs. This group argues that childre 
a lack of essential personal attention from parents, especially n 
who are struggling to integrate outside employment with ho 
responsibilities. Such children, they would suggest, are especi 
versely affected in families where the father is absent. The deb, 
the effects of these changing life-styles remains largely unresol 

What seems clear, however, is that no social change takes 
isolation or has a single, universal effect. The consequences for i 
of shifting patterns of labor force participation and related chi 
family structure depend in large part on how a variety of institi 
our society adapt—including the family, formal and informal con 
institutions, the workplace, and the marketplace—and the relati 
that exist between and among them. 

If there is only one message that emerges from this study, i 
parental employment in and of itself—mothers’ employment or 
or both parents’—is not necessarily good or bad for children. E 
suggests that children of different ages in families of differei 
living in different locations and circumstances may fare different! 
may be better off, some worse off, and some may not be influe 
all. How children are affected depends on the ways in which othe 
cultural, ideological, and economic factors mediate these cha 
also depends on the extent to which other institutions in our 
provide needed supports to children and their families. The effec 
of institutions such as the schools, for example, in performii 
designated function of educating children greatly depends on v 
curs in children’s lives outside these institutions—where they spe 
time, with whom, and engaged in what kinds of activities. 

MAPPING THE DOMAIN: OUR APPROACH TO THE STUDY 

The Panel on Work, Family, and Community was established tc 
the current state of knowledge about how families, various fori 
informal community institutions, the workplace, and the mar! 
have adapted to changing patterns of labor force participation 
lated changes in family structure and with what consequences i 
dren. In order to accomplish this objective, the panel undertook 
related tasks. The first was to develop a conceptual framewc 
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dalization. Then the panel commissioned several reviews, each of which 
surveyed work, family, and community interrelationships from a dif¬ 
ferent perspective. The authors were asked to review and assess the 
literature and to suggest an agenda for future research. Both of these 
tasks—conceptualization and literature review—have contributed in an 
essential way to the conclusions and recommendations presented in this 
report. 


The Conceptual Framework 

We began with the premise that recent widespread changes in labor 
force participation and family structure are likely to have far-reaching 
mplications in our society for the future of both its institutions and its 
children. As a first step in identifying and understanding these Ampli¬ 
ations, the panel developed a conceptual framework that relates changes 
n the workplace, in family life, and in the roles of formal and informal 
immunity institutions to the status of children living in different cir- 
:umstances in our society. The panel’s framework is designed to high- 
ight how current adaptations in work, family, and community affect 
:he way children spend their time; the kinds of adult and peer inter- 
ictions they have; their school performance; their development of per¬ 
sonality characteristics, attitudes, and values; and their transition to 
idult roles. It is also intended to highlight the interactions between and 
imong the systems that affect children’s development and daily expe¬ 
riences. Indeed, our primary concern was to chart the myriad ways in 
vhich work, family life, and the roles of community institutions affect 
ind are affected by each other and result in a variety of adaptations 
ind outcomes for children. 

The panel’s conceptual framework has five major categories of 
variables that affect one another both directly and indirectly (see Table 
L-l): 

(1) Government Policies This category of variables includes nu- 
nerous federal, state, and local policies and programs regarding income 
ransfer, fiscal matters, employment, housing, community development, 
:ransportation, health, education, child care, and personal social ser¬ 
vices. 

(2) Workplace Policies and Practices This category of variables in¬ 
dudes workplace conditions, employment policies and practices, and 
the organization and structure of work, as well as the benefits and 
services provided by employers. 
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(3) Community Institutions This category of variables refers to the 
r ariety of formal and informal arrangements and resources that are 
ivailable at the local neighborhood level to provide needed supports 
ind services to children and their families. Included are publicly and 
>rivately run organizations and neighborhood and kin networks—for 
ixample, schools, churches, social service agencies, social organizations, 
ecreational facilities, and neighborhood associations—as well as the 
narketplace. 

(4) The Family System This category of variables includes both 
vorking and nonworking families of different structures (e.g., single- 
>arent or two-parent families); varying ethnic, racial, and cultural back- 
bounds; varying social and economic characteristics; and children of 
lifferent sexes, ages, and numbers. We note here the significance of 
lousehold as well as family and the important distinction between the 

o. The natural parents of some children may live in different house- 
lolds. Some children may experience multiple and complex familial 
elationships (stepparents, half-siblings) while living within one house- 
idd. In addition, attention is focused on functioning within the family, 
ncluding parent-child relationships (e.g., shared activities, interactions, 
ind attitudes), husband-wife relationships, and child-sibling relation- 
hips, all of which affect the socialization of children. 

(5) Child Outcomes in Different Settings This last category of var- 
ables includes the variety of physical, social, and emotional effects (e.g., 
)hysical and mental health outcomes, cognitive gains and school achieve- 

ent, personality characteristics, attitudes and values, vocational as- 
)irations, fertility) that result from children’s experiences in the different 
ettings in which they spend time (e.g., family/home, school, day care/ 
>reschool, peer groups, neighborhood, workplace). 

The panel’s focus is on how each of the above categories of variables 
las responded to changes in work patterns as well as to interactions 
)etween and among the variables. Therefore, for example, we are con¬ 
cerned with the employer’s provision of fringe benefits and services 

sofar as it has implications for the functioning of employees’ families 
md the well-being of their children. We are concerned with the avail- 
ibility and access of working parents and their children to the public 
md/or private community services and supports, schools, service agen¬ 
cies, and neighborhood groups that combine to meet the everyday needs 
>f working families with children. We are concerned with how home- 
chool relations affect children’s cognitive and social development. We 
ire concerned with the attitudes, achievement, relationships, and as- 
hrations of children whose parents work in different occupations. These 




are but a few of the many interesting questions that arise when cor 
ering how the various dimensions of people’s lives interrelate. Our < 
ceptual framework provides a means of organizing the very com 
relationships that determine outcomes for children and families. It 
served as a basis for ordering what we know already, for evaluating 
results of existing research, and for charting a course for future resei 
and policy efforts. 


The Review Topics 

The panel identified several topics for review that focus on var 
dimensions of the conceptual framework linking work, family, and c 
munity. Each review begins from a different entry point in the fra 
work, taking as its dependent variable a selected element within on 
the five categories of variables (for example, workplace adaptation 
children’s school achievement) and treating the other dimension 
intervening or independent variables. The authors, charged with 
dual tasks of reviewing the literature and developing a research agei 
highlighted the interactions between the categories of variables wl 
ever possible. 

In summary, the authors were asked to (1) conceptualize their to 
paying special attention to linkages among dimensions of the framewi 
(2) review the state of knowledge on their topic; (3) identify and criti 
existing data sets that are relevant to their topic; (4) point out gap 
existing knowledge; and (5) suggest salient research issues and direct 
for future data collection and analysis. 

The following topics are examined in five chapters in Part II of 
report: 

• the impact of parental work on the family as a socialization sys 
and as an economic system 

• adaptations to a changing work force by employers in differ 
sized firms and different types of organizations 

• the relationship between parental work and child outcomes, 
eluding achievement and attainment in school settings, as well as ' 
dren’s perceptions of themselves and the world in which they live. 

We made several efforts to commission papers on adaptation: 
schools and other formal and informal community institutions (< 
churches, social service agencies, neighborhood groups). In the proc 
however, we discovered that the lack of conceptualization of the i 
tionship between changing work patterns and the roles of these or 


ntroduction 
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zations and the lack of relevant data made it difficult to assemble in- 
ormation on the nature, extent, and consequences of their responses. 

’HE ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 

} art I of this volume documents established and emerging trends in 
abor force participation, family structure, income, and how children 
pend their time. It also presents a brief sketch of the policy and research 
ssues that have arisen from changing patterns of work. In Part II the 
listing data and research on the ways in which the workplace, families, 
ind community institutions are responding to these social phenomena 
ind their consequences for children are reviewed in a series of papers, 
finally. Part III presents our conclusions concerning the current state 
>f knowledge and our recommendations for future research. 
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The Dimensions of Change 
Trends and Issues 


The experience of growing up in the United States is likely to be dii 
for children in the 1980s than it was for children several decade 
Although a significant proportion still live in a traditional two- 
family (including natural and stepparent families) in which the fa 
the breadwinner and the mother is the homemaker (36 percent in 
most do not. Since 1970, patterns of labor force participation and 
structure have shifted markedly, with consequent effects on chi 
experiences and on the settings in which they live and spend time. r 
there are significantly fewer children under 18 years of age thar 
were 10 years ago, and they constitute a smaller proportion of th 
population as a whole. Despite their declining numbers, howe 
the 1980s more children than at any time since World War II v 
for some time during their formative years (0 to 18) in a single¬ 
family, usually female-headed. And more children than ever bef( 
have two parents who work or a sole parent who is working outs 
home. Children do and will continue to constitute a large portioi 
poverty population. Those in single-parent, female-headed fami 
especially likely to be poor, particularly if their mothers are n 
ployed. Moreover, a greater number of children will spend mo 
each day in the care and company of individuals other than their p 
In the remainder of this chapter, we present data concerning ( 
during the past decade in labor force participation—especially 
women with children—changes in family structure, changes in 


[early these trends are related, there is little definitive evidence of causal 
nks. Undoubtedly, a complex variety of social, economic, cultural, and 
leological factors contributed to these phenomena and are not easily 
^parated. Therefore, our purpose is not to present these trends as direct 
auses and effects of one another, but instead to describe them as sig- 
ificant associated patterns of change in our society during the past 
ecade and to suggest some of the relevant emerging issues. 

HANGES IN LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION AND WORK STATUS 

)espite the declining population of young people, the number and pro- 
ortion of children with working mothers rose steadily during the past 
ecade. In 1979, for the first time more U.S. children lived in families 
nth a mother in the labor force than in families with a mother who was 
full-time homemaker. By 1980 about 53 percent of all children under 
years of age had mothers who were employed or seeking employment 
utside the home. Although school-age children are still more likely 
lan preschool-age children to have mothers in the labor force, the 
roportion of very young children (under 3 years) with working mothers 
as increased most dramatically since 1970, to more than 40 percent 
see Table 2-1). Among school-age and preschool-age children in the 
Jnited States, those in female-headed families are more likely to have 
working mothers than those in two-parent families (see Table 2-1). This 
kelihood, however, varies by race: Black and Hispanic children under 
le age of 18 living in families maintained by women are less likely than 
fhite children to have working mothers (see Table 2-2). Of special 
iterest is that, although more children in single-parent families have 
forking mothers, the percentage of increase during the past decade was 
vice as great for children with married mothers. 

Indeed, the most dramatic change in labor force participation has 
een among mothers in two-parent families. Between 1960 and 1980 
lis proportion nearly doubled. Today more than half of all married 
fomen with children under 18 years of age are in the labor force. Many 
fomen in this group who in another era would have stopped working 
fhen they married or had children are now continuing to work. Those 
nth school-age children are more likely to be working than those with 
reschool-age children; however, the rate of increase in labor force 
articipation by women has been far greater for mothers of preschool- 
ge children. Following the historic pattern, however, black mothers 
fith husbands present, unlike their single-parent counterparts, are more 
kely to be in the labor force than white or Hispanic mothers in this 
tegory (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1980). 
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A TIME OF TRANSITION 


TABLE 2-1 Children by Age, Type of Family, and Labor Force 
Status of Mother: 1970 and 1980" (Numbers in Thousands) 



1970 


1980 


Change from 

1970 to 1980 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number Percent 

All children under 18 
years 

65,755 

100.0 

58,107 

100.0 

- 7,648 — 

Mother in labor 
force 

25,554 

38.9 

30,663 

52.8 

5,108 35.7 

Mother not in labor 
force 

39,550 

60.1 

26,493 

47.2 

- 13,057 -38.1 

Children in married- 
couple families 

58,399 

100.0 

46,829 

100.0 

- 11,570 — 

Mother in labor 
force 

21,982 

37.6 

24,218 

51.7 

2,236 -37.5 

Mother not in labor 
force 

36,417 

62.4 

22,611 

48.3 

-13,806 -19.4 

Children in families 
maintained by 
women 

6,695 

100.0 

10,327 

100.0 

3,632 — 

Mother in labor 
force 

3,562 

53.2 

6,445 

62.4 

2,883 17.3 

Mother not in labor 
force 

3,133 

46.8 

3,882 

37.6 

749 - 19.6 

All children 6-17 years 

46,149 

100.0 

40,688 

100.0 

- 5,461 — 

Mother in labor 
force 

19,954 

43.2 

23,196 

57.0 

3,242 31.9 

Mother not in labor 
force 

25,627 

56.8 

16,722 

43.0 

- 8,905 -24.3 

Children in married- 
couple families 

40,479 

100.0 

32,150 

100.0 

- 8,329 — 

Mother in labor 
force 

17,035 

42.1 

18,032 

56.1 

997 33.2 

Mother not in labor 
force 

23,444 

57.9 

14,118 

43.9 

- 9,326 -24.2 

Children in families 
maintained by 
women 

5,102 

100.0 

7,768 

100.0 

2,666 — 

Mother in labor 
force 

2.919 

57.2 

5,164 

66.5 

2,245 16.2 

Mother not in labor 
force 

2,183 

42.8 

2,604 

33.5 

421 -21.7 

All children under 6 
years' 1 

19,606 

100.0 

17,418 

100.0 

- 2,188 — 

Mother in labor 

5,590 

28.5 

7,467 

42.9 

1,877 50.5 


force 
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’ABLE 2-1 ( Continued ) 



1970 


1980 


Change from 

1970 to 1980 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Mother not in labor 
force 

13,923 

71.5 

9,771 

57.1 

- 4,152 

-20.1 

Children ih married- 
couple families 

17,920 

100.0 

14,679 

100.0 

- 3,241 

— 

Mother ih labor 
force 

4,947 

27.6 

6,186 

42.1 

1,239 

52.5 

Mother not in labor 
force 

12,973 

72.4 

8,493 

57.9 

- 4,480 

-20.0 

Children in families 
maintained by 
Women 

1,593 

100.0 

2,559 

100.0 

966 


Mother in labor force 

632 

40.4 

1,281 

50.0 

638 

23.8 

Mother not in labor 
force 

950 

59.6 

1,278 

50.0 

328 

-16.1 


Excludes children under 18 years old who were maintaining their own families or subfam- 
ies or who were living in institutions or with family members other than parents or 
epparents. 

Statistics for children under 3 years old cannot be computed separately. 
ources: Special Labor Force Reports (1981), Bureau of Labor Statistics (1980). 


In recent years, as the number of single-parent families has increased, 
e number of single mothers in the labor force has also risen rapidly, 
n 1979 approximately one of every nine women in the work force, five 
nillion in all, was maintaining her own family. Single mothers are even 
nore likely to be working or looking for work outside the home if their 
hildren are of school age than if they are preschoolers (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1980). Moreover, white mothers in this group are far more 
ikely than black or Hispanic mothers to be in the labor force (Bureau 
>f Labor Statistics, 1980). 

Although the proportion of single-parent families headed by fathers 
las increased only slightly during the past decade, the labor force par- 
icipation rate among men in this group has declined somewhat. In 1970 
nore than 91 percent of single-parent fathers with children under 18 
ears of age were in the labor force; in 1979 only 86 percent of them 
ere (unpublished data, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1981). This decline 
tas followed the general pattern of male labor force participation during 
e past decade. The decrease is largely attributable to longer education, 
:arlier retirement, and longer life spans (Smith, 1979b). 
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A TIME OF TRANSITION 


TABLE 2-2 Children by Age, Type of Family, Labor Force Status 
of Mother, and Race and Hispanic Origin: 1980" (Numbers in 
Thousands) _ 



White 


Black 


Hispanic 



Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

All children under 

49,057 

100.0 

7,815 

100.0 

4,674 

100.0 

18 years' 1 

Mother in labor 

25,510 

52.0 

4,485 

57.4 

2,064 

44.2 

force 

Mother not in 

22,780 

46.4 

3,172 

40.6 

2,540 

54.3 

labor force 
Children in mar- 

49,915 

100.0 

3,864 

100.0 

3,657 

100.0 

ried-couple 

families 

Mother in labor 

21,235 

50.7 

2,395 

62.0 

1,611 

44.1 

force 

Mother not in 

20,680 

49.3 

1,470 

38.0 

2,046 

55.9 

labor force 
Children in fami- 

6,376 

100.0 

3,792 

100.0 

947 

100.0 

lies main¬ 
tained by 
women 

Mother in labor 

4,275 

67.0 

2,090 

55.1 

453 

47.8 

force 

Mother not in 

2,100 

32.9 

1,702 

44.9 

494 

52.2 

labor force 

All children 6-17 

34,295 

100.0 

5,562 

100.0 

3,012 

100.0 

years'’ 

Mother in labor 

19,380 

56.5 

3,326 

59.8 

1,447 

48.0 

force 

Mother not in 

14,280 

41.6 

2,121 

38.1 

1,510 

50.1 

labor force 
Children in mar- 

28,767 

100.0 

2,683 

100.0 

2,323 

100.0 

ried-couple 

families 

Mother in labor 

15,891 

55.2 

1,714 

63.9 

1,107 

47.7 

force 

Mother not in 

12,876 

44.8 

968 

36.1 

1,216 

52.3 

labor force 
Children in fami- 

4,894 

100.0 

2,764 

100.0 

634 

100.0 

lies main¬ 
tained by 
women 

Mother in labor 

3,490 

71.3 

1,613 

58.3 

340 

53.6 

force 

Mother not in 

1,404 

28.7 

1,152 

41.7 

295 

46.5 


labor force 
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'ABLE 2-2 ( Continued ) 



White 


Black 


Hispanic 



Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

11 children under 

6 years c 

14,762 

100.0 

2,253 

100.0 

1,662 

100.0 

Mother in labor 
force 

6,130 

41.5 

1,159 

51.4 

617 

37,1 

Mother not in 
labor force 

8,500 

57.6 

1,051 

46.6 

1,030 

62.0 

hildren in mar¬ 
ried-couple 
famlies 

13,148 

100.0 

1,182 

100.0 

1,334 

100.0 

Mother in labor 
force 

5,344 

40.6 

681 

57.6 

504 

37.8 

Mother not in 
labor force 

7,804 

59.4 

501 

42.4 

830 

62.2 

hildren in fami¬ 
lies main¬ 
tained by 
women 

1,482 

100.0 

1,028 

100.0 

313 

100.0 

Mother in labor 
force 

786 

53.0 

478 

46.5 

113 

36.1 

Mother not in 
labor force 

697 

47.0 

550 

53.5 

200 

63.9 


Excludes children under 18 years old who were maintaining their own families or subfam¬ 
es or who were living in institutions or with family members other than parents or 
epparents. 

ercentage in this cell do not total 100 because they do not account for children living 
single-parent families maintained by fathers. 

Data for children under 3 years old cannot be computed separately. 

)URCE: Unpublished data from Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Of the total number of employed mothers in 1980 (about 31 million), 
proximately 73 percent worked full time. The remaining 26 percent 
'orked part time, either fewer hours every day or fewer weeks during 
he year. A significantly greater proportion of single-parent mothers 
/ho work than of mothers with husbands present were employed full 
ime. In addition, women with school-age children are somewhat more 
Lely to work full time than women with preschoolers. From available 
lata, however, it appears that marital status rather than the age of the 
hild plays a larger role in determining whether a mother who is em- 
doyed will work full time or part time (see Table 2-3). 

As more and more women have joined the labor force in the past 
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TABLE 2-2 Children by Age, Type of Family, Labor Force St 
of Mother, and Race and Hispanic Origin: 1980° (Numbers in 
Thousands) 



White 


Black 


Hispanic 



Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Pen 

All children under 

49,057 

100.0 

7,815 

100.0 

4,674 

100. 

18 years'’ 

Mother in labor 

25,510 

52.0 

4,485 

57.4 

2,064 

44. 

force 

Mother not in 

22,780 

46.4 

3,172 

40.6 

2,540 

54. 

labor force 
Children in mar- 

49,915 

100.0 

3,864 

100.0 

3,657 

100. 

ried-couple 

families 

Mother in labor 

21,235 

50.7 

2,395 

62.0 

1,611 

44, 

force 

Mother not in 

20,680 

49.3 

1,470 

38.0 

2,046 

55 

labor force 
Children in fami- 

6,376 

100.0 

3,792 

100.0 

947 

100 

lies main¬ 
tained by 
women 

Mother in labor 

4,275 

67.0 

2,090 

55.1 

453 

47 

force 

Mother not in 

2,100 

32.9 

1,702 

44.9 

494 

52 

labor force 

All children 6-17 

34,295 

100.0 

5,562 

100.0 

3,012 

100 

years'’ 

Mother in labor 

19,380 

56.5 

3,326 

59.8 

1,447 

48 

force 

Mother not in 

14,280 

41.6 

2,121 

38.1 

1,510 

50 

labor force 
Children in mar- 

28,767 

100.0 

2,683 

100.0 

2,323 

10C 

ried-couple 

families 

Mother in labor 

15,891 

55.2 

1,714 

63.9 

1,107 

41 

force 

Mother not in 

12,876 

44.8 

968 

36.1 

1,216 

51 

labor force 
Children in fami- 

4,894 

100.0 

2,764 

100.0 

634 

10( 

lies main¬ 
tained by 
women 

Mother in labor 

3,490 

71.3 

1,613 

58.3 

340 

5. 

force 

Mother not in 

1,404 

28.7 

1,152 

41.7 

295 

4 


labor force 
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White 



Number 

I'cuent 

ildren under 

14,762 

|(KI 11 

years' - 

ther in labor 

6,130 

41 ' 

force 

ther not in 

8,500 

S’ft 

labor force 
ren in mar- 
ied-couple 

13,1411 

ltXIU 

amlies 

jther in labor 

5,344 

4IH< 

force 

3 ther not in 

7,804 

s*i 4 

labor force 
iren in fann¬ 
ies main¬ 
tained by 

1,482 

ttxm 

women 
other in labor 

786 

St II 

force 

other not in 

607 

4’ll 


labor force 

icludeschildren under IKycwnM^ 
or who were living in ntstiiuii'W * >! Al - ' 
•parents. 

:rcentage in this cell do not total l 1 * 1 * {: 

ingle-parent families nniinutricd to 

ata for children under 3 years old t ■ 
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e year. A significantly greater ' =• 
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pation during the 
e number of moth- 
mdamental change 
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ncrease during the 
ho chose (or were 
y linked to broader 
conditions in this 
; in the number of 
en equal access to 
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l have all provided 
and to stay in it. 
and the mechani- 
tributed (O’Neill, 
:o work, however, 
i family structure, 
)atterns of family 


3r Force, by 
n Thousands) 


er 18 Years 

3-5 

Years 

Under 3 
Years 

5,311 

8,269 

2,880 

3,445 

54.2 

41.7 

8.1 

10.9 

4,201 

7,067 

2,161 

2,906 

51.4 

41.1 

7.0 

8.8 

1,672 

1,513 

1,120 

710 

67.0 

46.9 

7.2 

10.2 


ced, widowed, and 


Employed mothers in married-couple 

12,677 

8,017 

2,009 

2,651 

families 

Worked full time 

8,502 

5,491 

1,335 

1,676 

Worked part time 

4,175 

2,526 

674 

975 

Employed mothers maintaining their 

5,901 

4,348 

1,000 

553 

own families 6 

Worked full time 

5,020 

3,756 

831 

432 

Worked part time 

881 

592 

169 

121 


" Full-time workers are those who worked 35 or more hours per week; part-time work 
are those who worked 1 to 34 hours per week. 

h Includes married rpothers whose husbands were absent, and divorced, widowed, a 
never-married mothers. 

source: Unpublished data from Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


decade, more have also become unemployed. Although official unei 
ployment data are subject to error, they suggest that in 1980 the annt 
unemployment rate for all women with children under 18 years of a 
was 6.9 percent compared to 5.9 percent in 1970. Women with preschc 
children are more likely to be unemployed than are those with scho< 
age children. This suggests that although they do not leave the lab 
force as they might have a decade ago, many working women becor 
unemployed for some period of time after the birth of a child. Une 
ployment among single-parent mothers is higher than among those w 
a husband present (6.8 percent compared to 5.7 percent). It is highe 
10.2 percent, among single-parent mothers with children under 3 ye; 
(unpublished data, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1981). Unemployme 
is also significantly higher among blacks and somewhat higher amo 
Hispanics than among whites (unpublished data. Bureau of Labor S 
tistics). This does not suggest that mothers with husbands present c 
better able or more likely to get and hold a job. Instead, it probal 
reflects racial, age, and education differences among the different gror 
(see Table 2-4). 
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dimensions of Change: Trends and Issues 

The shifting pattern of U.S. labor force participation during the 
Dast decade, most notably the dramatic increase in the number of moth¬ 
ers who are working outside the home, represents a fundamental change 
n the activities of many American women. It is attributable in part to 
:he population growth and in part to the dramatic increase during the 
1960s and the 1970s in the proportion of women who chose (or were 
obliged) to seek paid work. This change is undoubtedly linked to broader 
;hanging social, cultural, ideological, and economic conditions in this 
nation. The economic growth of the 1960s, increases in the number of 
available jobs, growing legal pressures to assure women equal access to 
:he workplace, the spread of the women’s movement, and rising rates 
Df inflation that significantly increased the cost of living have all provided 
najor incentives for women to enter the job market and to stay in it. 
Factors such as the declining income of young men and the mechani¬ 
sation of the household have also undoubtedly contributed (O’Neill, 
1980). Regardless of the motivation for mothers to go to work, however, 
:heir employment has been accompanied by changes in family structure, 
ind their earnings have brought about changes in patterns of family 
ncome. 


TABLE 2-4 Unemployment of Mothers in the Labor Force, by 
Marital Status and Age of Children: 1980 (Numbers in Thousands) 


With Children Under 18 Years 


Total 6-17 3-5 Under 3 

Years Years Years 


Total mothers 

30,927 

17,347 

5,311 

8,269 

In labor force 

17,493 

11,168 

2,880 

3,445 

Labor force participation rate 

56.6 

64.4 

54.2 

41.7 

Unemployment rate 

6.9 

5.3 

8.1 

10.9 

VIothers in married-couple families 

24,829 

13,561 

4,201 

7,067 

In labor force 

13,447 

8,381 

2,161 

2,906 

Labor force participation rate 

54.2 

61.8 

51.4 

41.1 

Unemployment rate 

5.7 

4.3 

7.0 

8.8 

VIothers maintaining their own families" 

9,463 

6,277 

1,672 

1,513 

In labor force 

6,541 

4,711 

1,120 

710 

Labor force participation rate 

69.1 

75.1 

67.0 

46.9 

Unemployment rate 

6.8 

5.8 

7.2 

10.2 


' Includes married mothers whose husbands were absent, and divorced, widowed, and 
lever-married mothers. 


source: Unpublished data from Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





CHANGES IN FAMILY STRUCTURE 


Although almost all U.S. children live in families, the form of the fan 
is changing. Today, nearly one of every five children lives with only < 
parent, a proportion that has increased significantly since 1970 wl 
about one child of every nine lived solely with either a mother o 
father. Most of these children live in families that are maintained 
mothers. Only a small proportion live in families maintained by fath< 
and that proportion has remained relatively constant during the past 
years (see Table 2-5). While most white and Hispanic children live v 
two parents, nearly half of all black children do not (see Table 2-6' 

The increasing number of children in single-parent families lar£ 
reflects a rapidly rising divorce rate, although rising illegitimacy, p 
ticularly among teenage mothers, also contributes. Nearly one of ev 
three marriages in the United States now ends in divorce. Current 
timates suggest that between 40 and 50 percent of children born in 
1970s will live for at least some period of time in a single-parent fan 
while they are growing up (Bureau of the Census, 1979). Children 
also increasingly likely to live in households in which one parent is 
the natural parent, since most mothers who divorce become remari 
within five years. In 1977 an estimated 10 percent of all children un 
18 years of age in two-parent families were living with one natural par 
and one stepparent. If current trends continue, more than 30 perc 
of all children in the United States will be living in such families by 
end of the century (personal communication with Arthur Norton, 
reau of the Census). 

There were 7.7 million fewer children under 18 years of age in 1 
than there were in 1970, which represents a 12 percent reduction in 
size of the cohort. As a proportion of the total population, the dec 
was even more significant—from about one-third to one-quarter. ' 
rate of decline during the past 10 years among both the school-agf 
to 17 years) and the preschool-age (under 6 years) groups was appi 
imately the same. In the year ending March 1980, however, the num 
of children under age 6 registered its first increase since 1970. Ne 1 
theless, because this growth was more than offset by a greater droj 
the school-age group, there was a net decline in the total populai 
under 18 years of age during the decade (see Table 2-7). 

Not only will there be fewer children in the 1980s, but those chile 
will likely have fewer siblings. The lifetime fertility rate (the avei 
number of lifetime births expected by women), which peaked at 3. 
1957, has declined steadily since then. By 1970 it had dropped to 
and by 1979 to approximately 1.7, reflecting a growing preference 
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J3LE 2-5 Living Arrangements and Age of Children Under 
Years Old: 1970 and 1980° (Numbers in Thousands) 


'ng Arrangements 

Age of Child 

1970 


1980 


Change from 

1970 to 1980 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

children under 

65,755 

100.0 

58,107 

100.0 

- 7,648 

— 

8 years 







ng with: 







’wo parents 

58,399 

88.8 

46,829 

80.6 

-11,570 

-9.2 

lother only 

6,695 

10.2 

10,327 

17.8 

3,632 

74.5 

'ather only 

661 

1.0 

951 

1.6 

290 

60.0 

children 6-17 years 

46,149 

100.0 

40,688 

100.0 

- 5,461 

— 

ing with: 







’wo parents 

40,479 

87.8 

32,150 

79.0 

- 8,329 

-10.0 

lother only 

5,102 

11.0 

7,768 

19.1 

2,666 

73.6 

ather only 

568 

1.2 

771 

1.9 

203 

58.3 

children under 

19,606 

100.0 

17,418 

100.0 

- 2,188 

— 

years 







ng with: 







’wo parents 

17,920 

91.4 

14,679 

84.3 

- 3,241 

7.7 

lother only 

1,593 

8.1 

2,559 

14.7 

966 

81.5 

ather only 

93 

0.5 

180 

1.0 

87 

100.0 

children under 

8,389* 

100.0 

8,839 

100.0 

450'- 

— 

years 







ng with: 







’wo parents 

7,473* 

89.1 

7,660 

86.7 

187'' 

-2.7 

lother only 

884* 

10.5 

1,085 

12.3 

20 V 

17.1 

’ather only 

31* 

0.4 

93 

1.1 

62 

70.0 


xcludes children under 18 years old who were maintaining their own families or subfam- 
> or who were living in institutions or with family members other than parents or 
iparents. 

ata are from 1975, the first available, year when data were collected specifying children 

er 3 years old, 

hange from 1975 to 1980. 

irces: Special Labor Force Reports (1981), Bureau of Labor Statistics (1980), unpub- 
ed data from Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


taller families as well as an increasing number of women who remain 
ildless or delay childbearing. In 1979, according to Bureau of the 
tnsus (1980a) data, 6 percent of married women between 18 and 34 
ars of age expected to have no children and another 10 percent ex- 
ted to have only one child. 
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To some extent this trend may be the result of a growing tendency 
among young women to postpone marriage and childbearing. The me¬ 
dian age at first marriage has risen steadily during the past two decades. 
By 1979 it had reached 22.1 years, compared with 20.8 in 1970. Signif¬ 
icantly, the rise in median age at first marriage in this period represents 
the largest change in any 10-year period since records were first kept in 
1890 (Bureau of the Census, 1980c). The average period of time from 
first marriage to first birth and between second-, third-, and fourth- 
order births has also increased and was greater in the 1970s than in the 
preceding 15 to 20 years. Young women who had their first child between 
1975 and 1978 did so an average of two years after marriage, about nine 
months later than women who married a decade earlier. This recent 
increase in spacing is observed among births to both black and white 
women (Bureau of the Census, 1980b). 


TABLE 2-6 Living Arrangements of Children Under 18 Years Old, 


by Age and Race and Hispanic Origin: 1980° (Numbers in Thousands) 


Living Arrangements 
and Age of Child* 

White 


Black 


Flispanic 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

All chidren under 

49,057 

100.0 

7,815 

100.0 

4,674 

100.0 

18 years 

Living with: 

Two parents 

41,915 

85.4 

3,864 

49.4 

3,657 

78.2 

Mother only 

6,376 

13.0 

3,792 

48.5 

947 

20.3 

Father only 

767 

1.6 

158 

2.0 

70 

1.5 

All children 6-17 years 

34,295 

100.0 

5,562 

100.0 

3,012 

100.0 

Living with: 

Two parents 

28,767 

83.9 

2,683 

48.2 

2,323 

77.1 

Mother only 

4,894 

14.3 

2,764 

49.7 

634 

21.0 

Father only 

634 

1.8 

115 

2.1 

55 

1.8 

All children under 

14,762 

100.0 

2,253 

100.0 

1,662 

100.0 

6 years 

Living with: 

Two parents 

13,148 

89.1 

1,182 

52.5 

1,334 

80.3 

Mother only 

1,482 

10.0 

1,028 

45.6 

313 

18.8 

Father only 

132 

0.9 

44 

1.9 

15 

0.9 


° Excludes children under 18 years old who were maintaining their own families or subfam¬ 
ilies or who were living in institutions or with family members other than parents or 
stepparents. 

b Statistics for children under 3 years old cannot be computed separately. 
source: Unpublished data from Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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ABLE 2-7 Children by Age: 1970 and 1980" (Numbers in 
lousands) 



1970 


1980 


Change from 

1970 to 1980 

;e of Child 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

tal U.S. population 

204,401 

100.0 

227,020 

100.0 

22,619 

— 

children under 18 

65,755 

32.2 

58,107 

25.6 

-7,648 

-20.5 

/ears 

children 6-17 years 

46,149 

22.6 

40,688 

17.9 

-5,461 

-20.8 

children under 

19,606 

9.6 

17,418 

7.7 

-2,188 

-19.8 

3 years 

children under 

8,389 A 

3.9 

8,839 

3.9 

450‘- 

0.0 

3 years 


excludes children under 18 years old who were maintaining their own families or subfam- 
:s or who were living in institutions or with family members other than parents or 
pparents. 

)ata are from 1975, the first available year data were collected specifying children under 
'ears old. 

lhange from 1975 to 1980; percent of population under 3 years old in 1975 is based on 
otal U.S. population in 1975 of 212,748,000. 

urce: Special Labor Force Reports (1981). 


This trend toward smaller families is also associated with changing 
itterns of labor force participation among women. Whether families 
e headed by men or women, and whether they are white or black, 
e average number of children in families is smaller if the mother is in 
e labor force than if she is not. The number of children ever born to 
omen who are employed or seeking employment outside the home is 
wer for both whites and blacks in all childbearing age groups (20 to 
1 years) (Bureau of the Census, 1980b). Therefore, although causal 
lationships have not been clearly established, changing patterns of 
bor force participation and family structure would seem to be linked. 

GANGES IN FAMILY INCOME 

he social and economic environment in which children are reared is 
e most important predictor of their overall well-being. Almost all 
mailable data support the conclusion that children’s health, education, 
er employment, and earnings depend to a great extent on the eco- 
)mic status of their families (Calhoun et al., 1980; National Research 
ouncil, 1976). Children’s economic situations usually reflect their fam- 
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ily structure and ethnic background. Children who live in households 
headed by women or who are black or Hispanic disproportionately live 
in families whose incomes are below the median and often below the 
poverty level. 

The period since 1970 has been characterized by erratic changes in 
patterns of family income, resulting in very slow growth in real income. 
Real median family income increased in the early 1970s, declined during 
the recessionary period from 1973 to 1975, and then rose in alternate 
vears during the second half of the decade. As a result, median family 
income in the United States, which reached $21,023 in 1980, was less 
than 7 percent higher than the 1970 level after adjusting for inflation. 
Throughout the decade, the average annual increase has been extremely 
l ow —o.7 percent, compared to 3.0 percent during the 1960s and 3.3 
percent during the 1950s. In addition to the economic problems of reces¬ 
sion and high-level inflation during the 1970s, the substantial increase 
in the number and proportion of female-headed families exerted a down¬ 
ward influence on overall median family income (Bureau of the Census, 
1981a). It is important to note, however, that although median family 
income stagnated during the 1970s, average family size also fell, thus 
creating a rise in per capita income levels within families. 

Regardless of race or family type, children with mothers in the labor 
force were in families with higher median incomes than children of 
nonworking mothers. For all two-parent families with children in 1979, 
the median income was about $21,900 if the mother was in the labor 
force and $15,900 if she was not (see Table 2-8). In two-parent families 
a majority of wives were in the labor force if there were only 1, 2, or 
3 children present under 18 years of age. In families with four or more 
children of school age or preschool age, however, the wife was less likely 
to be working outside the home (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1980). 
Although the earnings of wives in black and Hispanic families are not 
substantially lower than those of their white counterparts, white children 
in two-parent families benefit from higher median family incomes. This 
is largely because the average earnings of white husbands are higher. 

Even though their earnings are generally lower than their husbands’, 
working wives contribute significantly to family income. Between 1960 
and 1978 the average proportion of income earned by the wife in two- 
parent families rose from one-fifth to one-quarter. That proportion, of 
course, varied among individual families, depending on work experi¬ 
ence, education, and full- or part-time employment. Wives who worked 
full time all year contributed an average of 39 percent of family income; 
those who worked part time or who worked full time for 26 weeks or 
less contributed only 11 percent (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1980). The 
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ABLE 2-8 Median Family Income for Children by Age, Type of 
imily, Labor Force Status of Mother, and Race and Hispanic 
rigin: 1980° 



Two-Parent Families 

Single-Parent Families 
Maintained by Women* 


White 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

11 children under 18 years 

22,900 

17,800 

16,600 

8,400 

6,200 

5,500 

Mother in labor force 

24,800 

20,800 

20,100 

11,200 

8,200 

8,200 

Mother not in labor force 

20,800 

13,500 

13,400 

4,600 

4,700 

4,700 

11 children 6-17 years 

25,300 

18,300 

18,900 

10,200 

7,200 

6,400 

Mother in labor force 

27,000 

21,200 

22,600 

12,300 

8,900 

9,400 

Mother not in labor force 

22,900 

13,800 

15,200 

5,600 

5,400 

5,300 

[1 children under 6 years'' 

19,800 

16,400 

14,200 

5,200 

4,500 

4,500 

Mother in labor force 

21,200 

19,800 

17,500 

8,300 

6,300 

6,400 

Mother not in labor force 

18,700 

13,100 

11,800 

3,800 

3,500 

4,200 


Excludes children under 18 years who were maintaining their own families or subfamilies 
who were living in institutions. 

ncludes only divorced, widowed, or never-married parents. 

Statistics for children under 3 years old cannot be computed separately. 

urce: Special Labor Force Reports (1980). 


onetary advantage of having additional earners in the family has be- 
)me apparent during this decade, which has been marked by the deep- 
;t recession since the 1930s and the highest rate of inflation since World 
far II. The median income of married-couple families rose more than 
>r any other family type from 1960 to 1978. Between 1970 and 1978 
one, the median income of these families increased by about 10 percent 
i constant dollars (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1980a). 

Children in single-parent families maintained by women were mate- 
lly better off if their mothers were in the labor force than if they were 
Dt. However, they were not on the average as economically advantaged 
i children in two-parent families, regardless of their mothers’ labor 
tree status. In 1980, among children in single-parent families in which 
le mother worked, the median family income was less than half that 
: all married-couple families and less than $2,000 above the poverty 
ireshold for a nonfarm family of four ($7,412) (see Table 2-8). It was 
gher for white children than it was for black and Hispanic children, 
i general the earnings of single mothers are the most important source 
: income to their families, providing on the average between 60 and 
) percent of all family monetary resources (Masnick and Bane, 1980). 
s we have previously noted, although their rate of labor force partic- 
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ipation is higher, unemployment is also higher among women in sii 
parent families than among women living with a spouse. Hence, r 
of these families are in or near poverty. 

The median income in single-parent families in which the mothei 
not working was only $4,700 in 1980, more than $2,700 below the po 1 
level (as specified above). The extremely high rates of unemployi 
among single-parent mothers, especially among blacks and Hispa 
the fact that many of these women work part time; and the fact 
many hold low-paying clerical, domestic, or operative positions ex- 
why their median income was the same as or in some cases less 
that of all families maintained by unemployed women (see Table 
In 1980 more than 11 million children, approximately 18 perce 
all children in this nation, lived in families with an income belov 
official poverty level. The poverty rate for children, although sij 
cantly lower than in 1960, remained about the same from 1970 to 
(about 15 to 16 percent), but has increased since then. Not surprisi 
children in female-headed families are far more likely than those in 
parent families to be poor—more than 50 percent compared to 10 
cent in 1980 (Bureau of the Census, 1981a). Black and Hispanic chi] 
are significantly more likely to grow up in poverty than their \ 
counterparts. More than 42 percent of all black children under 18 ; 
of age and more than 33 percent of all Hispanic children live in 
families. Although the rate of poverty has declined substantially d' 
the past decade among both white and minority children living in 
parent families, among black and Hispanic children in female-he 
families the problems of poverty have become more pronounced, 
proximately 66 percent of all black and Hispanic children in single-p 
families maintained by women live in poverty, compared to almc 
percent of white children in this type of family (Bureau of the Ce 
1981a). Again, this is largely attributable to the fact that white $ 
mothers are somewhat more likely to be in the labor force than 
black or Hispanic counterparts. They are also somewhat more liki 
have sources of income other than earnings. 

Children constituted about the same proportion of the poor pc 
tion in 1980 as they did 10 years earlier. Among all families, how 
there was a significant increase during these years in the proporti 
poor families with children. This occurred despite a simultaneous d< 
in the proportion of families with children among families genei 


1 It is important to note that during this period, increases in Social Security b 
and the establishment of the Supplemental Security Income program significantly rt 
the number of elderly below the poverty level, thus increasing the proportion of y< 
families with children who were below the poverty level. 
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irthermore, in contrast to 1969 when most poor children were likely 
live in a two-parent family with an employed head, in 1980 most poor 
ldren were likely to live in a single-parent family maintained by a 
nworking mother. 

Children in two-parent families benefit from higher family income, 
^gardless of whether they live in one-parent or two-parent families, 
wever, children are materially better off if their mothers are working 
an if they are not, even though the mother’s contribution varies from 
e household to another. In many middle-class two-parent families, 
c mother’s earnings may do little more than alter savings and spending 
cisions. In many others her earnings may be essential to maintaining 
:omfortable though modest standard of living. In female-headed fam¬ 
es, women’s employment frequently means the difference between 
iverty and an adequate existence and between independence or de- 
ndence on public assistance. For the most part, female-headed fam¬ 
es, especially those with children, are able to survive on their own 
ily when the mother has regular employment (Masnick and Bane, 
80). 


IANGES IN THE SETTINGS WHERE CHILDREN SPEND TIME 

s family structure and work patterns have changed, so do the settings 
lere children spend time. Traditionally, children below the age of six 
ive spent their days at home, in the care and company of their mothers 
other family members; older children have typically returned home 
the end of the school day, greeted by their mothers. However, in¬ 
casing numbers of preschool children are spending some portion of 
day outside their own homes in day-care centers, in preschool pro¬ 
ms in and outside of schools, or in the homes of other families, 
hool-age children are spending more of their nonschool time in a 
riety of settings, many of which we know little or nothing about. Many 
er very young children remain at home with family members or 
inrelatives while their mothers are at work, or their parents share their 
re by working different shifts. In 1978 about 68 percent of 3- to 5- 
ar olds spent some portion of the day in out-of-home care: 54 percent 
school-based and other preschool programs, 14 percent in day care 
nters and family day care homes, and about one-third of the latter 
up in both types of programs. About 12 percent of children under 3 
cared for in day care centers and family day care homes (Kamerman 
id Kahn, 1981). 



the child is spending time in the company of many peers (usually at least 
12) as well as several adults. It is estimated that there are about 18,300 
licensed day-care centers in the United States, most located in urban or 
suburban areas (Abt Associates, 1978). In 1978 about 900,000 children, 
largely aged 3 to 5, were served by these centers, often year-round. 

Preprimary school programs—nursery schools and kindergartens— 
also are growing more popular (see Table 2-9). In 1979 more than 54 
percent of all children between the ages of 3 and 5 attended preprimary 
schools (Bureau of the Census, 1981b). Nursery school enrollment in¬ 
creased by almost 71 percent between 1970 and 1979. School (and pre¬ 
school) enrollment for children aged 3 to 5 increased by 44 percent 
during the same years. Although the young children of working mothers 
are significantly more likely to be enrolled in a preschool program than 
the children of nonworking mothers, enrollment for all children, in¬ 
cluding those with nonworking mothers, has in fact risen very substan¬ 
tially. Most nursery school programs are privately sponsored, while the 
majority of kindergartens are public. 

Many characteristics of the child and the family help determine where 
the child will spend time and how much care will be provided by others. 
Younger children (those under the age of three) are more likely than 
three- to five-year-olds to receive care in their own homes or in family 


TABLE 2-9 Preschool Enrollment by Age of 
Child 


Age of Child 

Percentage Enrolled in School 

1969 

1979 

3 

9 

23 

4 

23 

46 

5 

69 

93" 

" 80 percent in 

kindergarten, 4 percent 

in nursery school, 9 percent 


in first grade. 


source: Bureau of the Census (1981b). 
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ay-care homes than in larger day care centers, regardless of whether 
leir mothers work full or part time (Kamerman and Kahn, 1981). 
hroughout the preschool years, however, mothers who work 10 to 29 
ours a week (part time) are more likely than those who work 30 or 
lore hours a week (full time) to rely on care in their own homes (35.3 
ercent versus 23.5 percent). In contrast, children of full-time working 
Lothers are more likely to spend time in day-care centers (18.8 percent 
srsus 29.8 percent). Center-based care is also more common for chil- 
ren of employed single mothers. 

Further, 1978 data from the Bureau of the Census (1981b) indicate 
lat 3-year-olds are more likely to attend nursery school when their 
Lothers are employed than when they are housewives (30 percent versus 
? percent). Maternal employment also appears related to how much 
me 3- to 5-year-olds spend in a preschool setting. Children whose 
Lothers work full time are more likely to spend the entire day in nursery 
diool or kindergarten than those whose mothers work only part time. 

As a result of these differences, children involved in home-based care 
)end an average of about nine hours a week in the care of adults other 
tan their mothers. Children participating in preprimary programs av- 
rage about 18 hours of care, although about one-third of 3- to 5-year- 
Ids attend full-day programs, implying about 30 hours per week in out- 
f-home group programs. 

Both supply studies and household consumer surveys report the pri- 
tary mode of care. None of these data, however, reveals what may be 
tie most significant aspect of the care arrangements of children of work- 
lg mothers: the multiplicity, complexity, and diversity of arrangements 
lost parents organize in order to ensure adequate care. Thus, some 
arents work different shifts or part time in order to share in caring for 
heir child. School-age children spend a substantial portion of the day 
i school, clearly the major child-care institution outside the family; the 
lajority of preschool-age children (three- to five-year-olds) do so also, 
n addition, the overwhelming majority of families regularly supplement 
arental and school care with at least one and usually several other types 
f care. And these arrangements become still more extensive when there 
; more than one child in the family. Included among these arrangements 
lay be in-home care by a relative or a nonrelative; out-of-home care 
y relatives, friends, neighbors, or other paid caretakers; and special 
rrangements when a usual routine is interrupted. Children under the 
ompulsory school age are especially likely to experience multiple forms 
f care by multiple caretakers during the course of a normal week if 
leir parents are working. Little information exists on how primary 
:hool-age children are cared for when school is closed for vacations 
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and parents work (Bane et al., 1979; Kamerman, 1980). Those enrolled 
in day-care centers may average the most time in external care, about 
28 hours a week (UNCO, 1975), but the numbers of children in such 
programs are far smaller than the numbers in full-day preprimary pro¬ 
grams. 

Decisions about where the child should spend time also differ among 
racial and ethnic groups. White families are much more likely than black 
or Hispanic families to rely on child care in their own homes provided 
by nonrelatives (24 percent versus 6 percent and 8 percent). In contrast, 
69 percent of Hispanic children receive care from their relatives. Mi¬ 
nority families, especially blacks, are more likely to depend on insti¬ 
tutional rather than home-based care. As a Congressional Budget Office 
(1978) report suggests, these relationships are likely the result of the 
association between race, income, and government subsidy. Govern¬ 
ment subsidies restricted to licensed child-care arrangements (i.e., day¬ 
care centers and some family day-care homes) certainly affect eligible 
families’ decisions about where their children will spend time, as does 
the cost of various types of external care. Children with full or partial 
subsidies make up approximately 25 percent of day-care center enroll¬ 
ments; racial minorities account for 28 percent of day-care center en¬ 
rollments, although they represent only 18 percent of the 3- to 5-year- 
old population (Bureau of the Census, 1981b). 

Racial differences extend beyond child care to school participation. 
Hispanic children below the age of five are less likely to be enrolled in 
school than black or white children. Black children between the ages 
of three and four are the most likely to be enrolled in preprimary school; 
by the age of five, when kindergarten typically begins, black and white 
participation is about the same (Bureau of the Census, 1981b). Income 
differences in the types of schools children attend are also noteworthy. 
High-income families generally choose private preschools, while families 
with fewer resources generally rely on publicly funded preprimary ed¬ 
ucation. 

There are geographic differences in preprimary school enrollment as 
well. Three- and four-year-olds living in the central city and the suburbs 
are much more likely than rural children to attend nursery school (37- 
41 percent versus 25 percent). The percentages of preschool enrollment 
are highest in the northeastern United States; enrollment rates for all 
racial and ethnic groups are lower in other regions. 

Available data suggest that the number of children in a family also 
influences the choice of care. The larger the family size, the lower the 
cost of care selected. Thus, for all racial groups, combinations of care 
by family members and nonrelatives increase along with the number of 
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children. When one child in the family reaches the age of 14, that child 
)ften assumes responsibility for the care of siblings. For families with 
:hildren under the age of 6, use of caretakers outside the home drops 
; rom about 60 percent to about 30 percent when there is an older sibling 
Shortlidge and Brito, 1977). Given the decline in family size, however, 
he availability of older siblings to care for young children is not as 
:ommon as 10 to 20 years ago. 

Between 1970 and 1978, the sheer number of children attending grades 
L through 8 fell, while the number of high school students rose (see 
rable 2-10). However, during those years, the percentages of 16- to 17- 
^ear-old white males attending school fell slightly (92 percent to 89 
Dercent), while the percentages of black 16- to 17-year-olds of both sexes 
•ose (85 percent to 93 percent for males; 86 percent to 90 percent for 
: emales). 

More teenagers than ever before are combining school with part-time 
;mployment. While in 1940 only 4 percent of 16-year-old boys and 17 
percent of 16-year-old girls combined work and school, in 1980, esti- 
nates indicate that 30 percent of 9th and 10th graders and 50 percent 
)f 11th and 12th graders work for pay during all or part of the school 
^ear. Students are also spending more hours at work. In 1970, 56 percent 
)f 16-year-old male workers and 46 percent of 16-year-old female work¬ 
ers spent 14 hours or more on the job each week. 

Finally, the age of college attendance has also shifted over the years; in 
L947, 8.1 percent of all college students were between the ages of 14 and 
L7, while in 1978 only 2.8 percent of college students were under 18. 


rABLE 2-10 School Enrollment by Level of School, Race, and 
Hispanic Origin: 1970 and 1980" (Numbers in Thousands) 


School Level 

White 


Black 


Hispanic 

Percent Change 
1970-1980 

1970 

1980 

1970 

1980 

1970 

1980 

White 

Black Hispanic 

Nursery School 

893 

1,637 

178 

294 

62 

146 

83.3 

65.2 51.4 

kindergarten 

2,706 

2,595 

426 

490 

263 

184 

-4.1 

15.0 42.9 

elementary 

28,638 22,510 

4,868 

4,259 

1,805 

2,363 

-21.4 

-12.5 30.9 

School 









-ligh School 

12,723 

12,056 

1,834 

2,200 

608 

1,048 

-5.2 

20.0 72.4 


Civilian noninstitutional population. 


iOURCES: Bureau of the Census (1971, 1981); 1970 Census of Population, Vol. 1, 1C, 
Arsons of Spanish Origin; and unpublished data from the Bureau of the Census Current 
^pulation Survey. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE NEXT DECADE: EMERGING ISSUES FOR 1 
AND RESEARCH 

The dramatic increases in the labor force participation of moth< 
school-age and preschool-age children during the past decade ha 
accompanied by changes in family structure. The number and pro 
of single-parent families headed by women has grown rapidly 
has been a significant decline in the proportion of families with c 
and a decline in the numbers of children such families have, 
income has risen for married-couple families in which the wife- 
has entered or reentered the labor force. In single-parent familie 
the mother is the sole or primary source of support, however, 
has remained the same in constant dollars. Thus, many of these 1 
have incomes at or near the poverty level and constitute a j 
proportion of the population in poverty. Children of working r 
spend a greater amount of time each day in the care and com] 
individuals other than their mothers. Moreover, each child is li 
experience a greater range and diversity of care than is genera 
ognized. 

The United States has entered the decade of the 1980s facing 
economic problems, including inflation, recession, and uncertain! 
the cost and availability of its energy supply. The economic coi 
of the 1970s which permitted the strong and rapid labor force 
of women is changing. Already there are signs that the rate of 
may be slowing. Nevertheless, projections suggest that particul 
women in the 25- to 34-year-old age group, increases can be e; 
to continue during the next 15 years, although at a slower pace 
1979b). It is women in this age group who are also most likely to 
their employment responsibilities with parenting responsibility 
cent trends in marital and family characteristics continue, an inc 
number of these women will be single parents for some portion 
and they will have only one or two children. As Smith (1979b' 
out, women with family responsibilities but without a husband 
in the household are more likely than their married counterpar 
working or looking for work. Similarly, women with husbands p 
but with fewer or no young children, are also more likely to b< 
labor force. 

What seems clear from available data is that women are in th 
force to stay and that in the future they will increasingly combir 
and family responsibilities. For children, regardless of whether tl 
in single-parent or two-parent families, there are likely to be im 
consequences. Children, of course, will be affected in differen 
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depending upon a variety of factors, including differences in the age 
and occupational status of parents and the nature of their employment, 
their attitudes toward work and their reasons for working, their income, 
their level of job satisfaction, their work schedules, and their proximity 
to the workplace. Roles, relationships, and attitudes among family mem¬ 
bers may also be important, as well as the normative behavior and 
attitudes of the community, the availability and access to various com¬ 
munity-based supports and services, and the policies and practices of 
employers. Moreover, the consequences of changing patterns of work 
and family structure for children may vary for those of different ages, 
sexes, races, and ethnic backgrounds; for those living with one parent 
and those living with two parents; for only children and those with 
siblings; for children in families that are poor and those that are affluent; 
and for children in families that are socially and physically isolated and 
those with close ties to the community and with relatives and friends 
nearby. 

The issues of how changing patterns of work and related changes in 
family structure affect children are complex and interrelated. They con¬ 
verge on how children spend their time, where, and with whom. The 
roles of formal and informal institutions in our society—families, various 
community institutions, the workplace, and the marketplace—and the 
interactions between and among them influence the environments in 
which children live and the experiences they have. Many of these in¬ 
stitutions are still based on a traditional notion of family forms, roles, 
and relationships. Adaptations among institutions, both individually and 
in combination, to recent social phenomena are just beginning to be 
identified, analyzed, and understood. Questions inevitably arise about 
(1) the extent of change by various formal and informal institutions 
(e.g., how are working parents arranging child care), (2) the direction 
of causality (e.g., to what extent is the added income of mothers in two- 
parent families contributing to decisions to send children to private 
schools or vice-versa), (3) the degree of complementarity or conflict 
between what goes on in one setting and what goes in others (e.g., how 
do school schedules adapt to permit participation by working parents), 
and (4) the extent to which evolving arrangements provide necessary 
supports for children and their families (e.g., to what extent do substitute 
care arrangements meet the physical and emotional needs of the child). 

The family is widely regarded as the most fundamental institution in 
our society. Although families are changing in form, they are still the 
primary systems for bearing and raising children, and no competing 
institution is in view. How have emerging patterns of work and family 
structure affected roles and relationships within families? To what extent 
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localities, certain of these institutions may be more or less dominant 
than others. In addition the past decade has witnessed important social 
and demographic shifts that have affected the nature of communities 
and their capacity to meet the needs of their residents. The movement 
in the early 1960s and 1970s of the middle class to the suburbs of large 
metropolitan centers left the inner cities with a largely poor black and 
Hispanic population. Suburban communities became insulated and largely 
segregated by age, race, and income level. Work and home were phys¬ 
ically separated, with adult men leaving the community to women and 
children during the daytime hours. Inner cities were similarly isolated; 
the problems of poverty, unemployment, and crime intensified. Al¬ 
though the late 1970s saw some reversal of this exodus to the suburbs, 
the relevance and effectiveness of many community institutions is never¬ 
theless being questioned. In light of recent social phenomena, how well 
do these institutions perform their traditional functions (for example, 
schools in educating children, churches in communicating fundamental 
moral and religious values, and social service agencies in helping their 
client populations)? What new demands are being placed on these in¬ 
stitutions? What capacities do they have to respond, especially in light 
of shrinking revenue bases? How does an adjustment in the role of one 
institution affect the roles of others? 

Employers have been confronted with a new work force. The dramatic 
influx of women, many with children, into the labor market and the 
increased number of male employees with working wives have placed 
new demands on employers to provide family-oriented benefits and 
supports to employees. Simultaneously, rising inflation and declining 
growth of productivity have caused many employers to reassess their 
policies and practices. What demands are being placed on employers 
and how are they responding? What organizational constraints exist in 
different types and sizes of firms that affect the capacity of employers 
to provide innovative benefits and services? How do adaptations in the 
workplace affect working families and their children? How do those 
adaptations relate to those made by other formal and informal com¬ 
munity institutions? 
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The marketplace has perhaps been the fastest to respond to changing 
patterns of work and family structure. A variety of conveniences, such 
as prepared foods, cleaning aids, and disposable diapers, have been 
introduced to facilitate the tasks of housework and child care. Similarly, 
new services have emerged, not the least of which is a multimillion 
dollar per year private day-care industry. What other changes, such as 
the growth of private education, are being made in the marketplace and 
how do these changes affect what goes on in other institutions in our 
society? How well do they meet the needs of working families and their 
children? At what costs? 

The capacity of our society to nurture the next generation productively 
and effectively is of fundamental concern to researchers, policy makers, 
service providers, and parents alike. What are the consequences of 
recent social phenomena and what are the implications of knowing? 
Clearly, some would argue that society is always changing, institutions 
adapt, and children and their families get along. Nevertheless, change 
takes place through a series of planned and unplanned events. In order 
to develop appropriate policies (both public and private) to support 
children’s normal development and to mediate harmful outcomes, we 
need first to understand the nature and consequences of changing pat¬ 
terns of work and family life on children. In Part II of this volume, we 
review the relevant social science research on the effects of changes in 
the work patterns arid work status of parents and related changes in 
family structure; on how families function, both as a socialization system 
and as an economic system; on how employers have adapted to the 
changing family responsibilities of their employees; and on how children 
themselves have been affected, both in their school performance and in 
their attitudes about the world in which they live. 
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There are two kinds of activities that appear to be distinctive for Homo 
sapiens. The first is the way we raise our young. To a greater extent 
than for any other living creatures, the capacity of human offspring to 
survive and develop depends on an extended period of care and close 
association in activities with older members of the species. The second 
unique characteristic is the way we manipulate and transform the en¬ 
vironment through the use of our heads and our hands. Over the course 
of human history the principal context for the first type of activity has 
been the family; for the second, it has been what in modern times is 
called the world of work. Moreover, until relatively recently, at least in 
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members at the Bureau of Labor Statistics who responded with generosity and consummate 
care to innumerable requests for unpublished demographic data: Howard Hayghe, Allison 
Grossman, Elizabeth Waldman, and Ann Young. 
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our culture, there has been a substantial division between the sexes of 
primary responsibility for these two spheres, with women specializing 
in the former and men in the latter. To be sure, there have also been 
considerable areas of overlap, but the contribution of each sex to ac¬ 
tivities in the other’s traditional realm has typically been overlooked 
and its importance underestimated. 

Over the past three decades a dramatic change has been taking place 
in modern industrialized societies, including our own—a change both 
in objective reality and in social attitudes and expectations. The trans¬ 
formation is reflected most visibly in the rapidly increasing participation 
of mothers in the labor force—especially mothers of young children. 
For example, over the past 20 years the percentage of working mothers 
with children under 3 has more than doubled, rising from 16 percent in 
1960 to 44 percent in 1981. During the same period, working mothers 
of school-age children have become the majority, increasing from 43 
percent to 66 percent. But the rise in maternal labor force participation 
is only one manifestation of an evolving pattern of ever-more-powerful 
reciprocal influences between the world of work on the one hand and 
the family as a context for human development on the other. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to examine the available research 
bearing on one side of this reciprocal relationship. Specifically, this 
review addresses a seemingly straightforward question: What is the im¬ 
pact of parental work on the functioning of the family in its child-rearing 
role? If one takes as a measure of existing knowledge the number of 
investigations of this question that have been conducted over the past 
half century, one would expect to have now at hand a substantial body 
of instructive and unequivocal answers. Unfortunately, the expectation 
is not realized. It is not that the research has been poorly done or that 
the results are uninformative. Rather, the issue under investigation has 
turned out to be exceedingly complex. Thus, the effect of parental work 
on child-rearing processes and outcomes appears to vary as a function 
of who the parents are, who the children are, the kinds of parent and 
child variables under investigation, the circumstances under which the 
family lives, the nature and conditions of work, the psychological mean¬ 
ing of work and family life to the persons involved and, last but far from 
least, the historical period in which the investigation was conducted. 

A historical perspective has importance both in the social and in the 
scientific realm. In the former sphere the changes over time have en¬ 
compassed ideology as well as behavior. Conceptions of the mother’s 
role have altered dramatically, particularly since 1960, and there have 
been noticeable shifts as well in the scientific models used to study the 
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impact of work on family life. These models have evolved at an accel¬ 
erating speed toward more complex and comprehensive paradigms en¬ 
compassing ever-more-extended regions of the environment. And like 
the image of mother’s role, the greatest expansion has taken place during 
the past two decades. In short, there has been a dramatic development 
across time and space in both spheres—hence the title of this chapter. 

What is perhaps most remarkable about this scientific advance is that 
until very recently it involved not one evolution but two, each following 
its own independent and distinctive course. Thus, researchers on the 
impact of work on family life have treated the job situations of mothers 
and fathers as separate worlds, having no relation to each other and 
leading to rather different outcomes. To be sure, when both lines of 
investigation first began in the 1930s, they focused on the same problem 
area—the effects of whether or not the parent had a job. But the initial 
assumptions were at opposite poles. For mothers, it was the fact of being 
employed that was presumed to be damaging to the child; for fathers, 
unemployment was seen as the destructive force. Moreover, during its 
first 20 years, research on maternal employment was almost exclusively 
preoccupied with detecting effects on the behavior and development of 
children. Studies of the impact of working on the mother herself emerged 
only gradually, and the possibility that maternal employment could in¬ 
fluence the ways in which fathers behave toward their children has still 
to be explored systematically. Furthermore, throughout almost a half 
century of research on the working mother, almost no attention has 
been paid to the nature of her job. Except for a distinction between 
working full time and working part time, maternal employment has been 
conceptualized as a dichotomy; work itself has been treated as an empty 
set, bereft of any structure or content that might be significant for the 
mother’s role as a parent. 

Research on the influence of father’s work on family life has followed 
a strikingly different course. From the earliest studies of paternal un¬ 
employment, the principal emphasis has been on the effects on the father 
himself and on the functioning of the family as a whole. Child outcomes 
were slow to emerge as primary foci of scientific attention. And even 
when they did command such attention, they were viewed mainly as 
indirect outcomes, deriving from the impact of the father’s work situ¬ 
ation on the mother’s child-rearing values and behaviors. 

The greatest promise, both for science and for public policy, lies in 
the planned convergence of these two research trajectories. Perhaps the 
most effective way to proceed here is to trace the evolution of the two 
research approaches as a function of historical developments in society 
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and in social science. Although the changes in both domains have bei 
gradual, the year 1960, as we have already noted, is a significant r< 
erence point in each trajectory. In the societal realm it marks the emi 
gence of the women’s movement as a major force affecting Americ 
family life. In the scientific sphere it was a time of crystallization of t 
substantive and methodological issues that were to set both the directio 
and limits of subsequent investigation. Finally, in both domains 19 
ushered in a period of even more rapid and sweeping evolutions 
change. Hence, our analysis is divided into two parts, the first deali 
with research conducted prior to 1960, the second with scientific c 
velopments over the past 20 years. Within each of these two periods ’ 
examine continuity and change in the questions being posed for inv 
tigation, the theoretical and research models being employed, the si 
stantive findings, the conclusions, and the historical and cultural cont< 
in which the study was conducted. Then, in a third, concluding sectic 
we set forth the implications of our analysis for future research a 
public policy. 

RESEARCH ON WORK AND FAMILY: PRIOR TO 1960 

Given the separation of scientific concerns, investigations conduc 
during this initial period are conveniently presented under two headin 
(1) the effects of maternal employment on children and their mothf 
and (2) the effects of the father’s occupation on family life. 


Research on the Effects of Maternal Employment on Children and Tl 
Mothers 

In an analysis of the evolution of research models employed for im 
tigating environmental influences in child development, Bronfenbren 
(1982) points out that the paradigm typically used in the beginning sta 
of inquiry has certain distinctive features: 

(1) The model may be characterized as child-centered in the se 
that no one else’s behavior is being examined except the child’s. 

(2) The environment is conceptualized in simplistic terms that st 
only to identify the child’s social location—for example, working c 
versus middle class, single-parent versus two-parent, family day < 
versus home care. As Bronfenbrenner (1982:7-8) puts it “The researc 
looks only at a social address —that is, an environmental label—wit! 
systematic examination of what the environment is like, what pe< 
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(3) No specification is made of intervening structures or processes 
through which the given environment might influence the child’s be¬ 
havior and development. In Lewin’s terms (1935) the model is class- 
theoretical rather than field-theoretical; observed differences in children 
from one or another setting are explained simply as attributes of a child 
in the given context. 

(4) In the absence of process-oriented theory, the choice of cate¬ 
gories for describing the environment tends to be dictated by value¬ 
laden social concerns rather than scientific considerations; that is to say, 
environmental conditions thought to be bad for children are contrasted 
with those that are regarded as normal, and therefore good. 

(5) A similar orientation guides the selection of outcome variables. 
Problem environments are presumed to produce problem children; hence, 
the initial emphasis is on indices of malfunction, maladjustment, and 
problem behavior. 

The first 20 years of research on the effects of maternal employment 
clearly fit the foregoing paradigm. From the mid-1930s, when studies 
of the topic first appeared, until the mid-1950s, almost all of the pub¬ 
lished studies focused on the presumed deleterious influence on the 
child of the mother’s working outside the home. This concern mounted 
with the increased entry of mothers into the labor force during and after 
World War II. A typical example of professional as well as popular 
views is cited in a research review by Stolz (1960:751-752): 
are living there, what they are doing, or how the activities taking place 
could affect the child.” 

The . . . situation has stimulated many articles in magazines and newspapers, 
elaborating, sometimes with great emotion, on the evils of women working. A 
well-known sociologist in a book published in 1948 (Bossard, 1948) discusses 
the employment of mothers in a chapter on “Families Under Stress.” He enum¬ 
erates seven items which he considers obvious costs to children of their mothers 
working outside the home. These briefly are: (a) mothers are unduly tired, 
impatient, and irritable; (b) children are lonely when mothers are tired and 
busy; (c) children feel, and are, neglected; (d) children run riot without super¬ 
vision; (e) mothers cannot share school experiences with children; (f) mothers 
cannot do the mending and other services children need; (g) mothers cannot 
teach children socially approved behavior. 

As Stolz points out, these conclusions were presented without factual 
documentation. The documentation would have been difficult to pro¬ 
vide, since the studies conducted during this early period dealt almost 
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exclusively with the characteristics of children; the psychological state 
and behavior of the mother was usually left out of the picture. 1 Given 
the investigators’ alarmist expectations regarding children of working 
mothers, the principal outcome measures selected for these investiga¬ 
tions focused on problems of maladjustment (Cummings, 1944; Essig 
and Morgan, 1946; Glass, 1949; Hand, 1957; Rouman, 1956) and de¬ 
linquency (Glueck and Glueck, 1934, 1957; Hodgkiss, 1933). With one 
exception, mentioned below (Glueck and Glueck, 1957), maternal em¬ 
ployment was conceptualized simply as a dichotomy between mothers 
who worked and those who remained at home with the child. There 
was no examination of the nature and conditions of work, nor any 
exploration of the causal chain through which maternal employment 
might affect the child. 

The studies published in this early period had two other features in 
common: First, most of the investigators reported findings in accord 
with their pessimistic prognoses. Second, all of the studies containing 
such negative findings were flawed by methodological errors, such as 
failure to control for social class, that subsequently called into serious 
question the validity of the authors’ conclusions. These errors were 
documented in a trenchant critique published toward the end of the 
period by Maccoby (1958). After dealing with issues of experimental 
design, Maccoby evaluated the validity of the research conclusions drawn. 
To cite but one example, Glueck and Glueck (1957) reported higher 
rates of delinquency among sons of employed mothers, specifically of 
mothers who were working only occasionally. Maccoby reanalyzed the 
data to demonstrate that the critical factors accounting for the observed 
differences were family instability and the kind of supervision that an 
employed mother arranged for her children in her absence. 

After examining the corpus of research then available, Maccoby 
(1958:172) came to the following conclusion: 

It is not possible to close this discussion with a box-score which will tell us 
whether maternal employment is, in sum, “good” or “bad” for children. It is 
clear that there is no single best way of organizing family life. Some mothers 
should work while others should not, and the outcome for the children depends 
upon many factors other than the employment itself. Some of these factors are: 
the age of the children, the nature of the mother’s motivation to work, the 
mothers skill in child care and that of her substitute, the composition of the 
family (especially whether it contains a good substitute caretaker), the stability 
of the husband, and the pressure or absence of tension between husband and 


1 The few exceptions to this trend are discussed below. 



This assessment, made more than two decades ago, merits our atten¬ 
tion for several reasons: First, it specified a set of mediating variables 
that must be taken into account in all future research on the effects of 
parental employment on the child. Second, the review anticipated the 
pattern of findings to emerge in future research: namely, that the effects 
of maternal employment vary, depending on a series of mediating fac¬ 
tors. Finally, it is both a tribute to the cogency of Maccoby’s analysis 
and a reflection on the uneven progress of our science that her caveats 
and constructive suggestions are almost as valid today as they were 20 
years ago. As we discover in reviewing the work conducted in subsequent 
decades, her recommendations were honored as often in the breach as 
in the observance. 

But the field did move forward. In a review published only two years 
later, Stolz (1960:773) was able to find three well-designed investigations 
reporting essentially negative results in four areas of child behavior: “In 
studies which met these criteria [adequate control of relevant variables] 
there was no statistical relation found between maternal employment 
and delinquency (Bandura and Walters, 1959), adolescent adjustment 
(Nye, 1959), school marks in high school (Nye, 1959) and dependent- 
independent behavior of five-year-olds (Siegel et al., 1959).” 

One must be cautious, however, about interpreting this set of findings 
as an indication that mothers’ employment has no appreciable impact 
on children once controls are introduced for confounding social back¬ 
ground factors. The effects may be more complex. For example, Stolz 
examined all the studies included in her review for evidence of a dif¬ 
ferential impact of maternal work status on boys and girls. Although 
few analyses of this kind had been done, their results suggested that 
maternal employment might have a negative effect on sons but not on 
daughters. Thus, Mathews (1934) reported that sons of working mothers 
expressed less positive attitudes toward home life than their counterparts 
from families in which the mother did not work; daughters showed the 
opposite trend. In a similar vein, Hoffman (1959) found that teachers 
rated sons of employed mothers as more dependent than sons of mothers 
who did not work outside the home. An insignificant difference in the 
same direction also appeared in a study by Hand (1957); the author 
found a higher percentage of maladjusted boys in the working mothers’ 
group, but a lower percentage of maladjusted girls. In subsequent de¬ 
cades, scientific findings of this same trend would constitute persuasive 
evidence for its validity. 
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Finally, in her 1960 review Stolz traced the emergence of a new line 
of inquiry in research on the effects of maternal employment—how it 
affected the behavior and attitudes of the mothers themselves. The first 
study of this kind was well ahead of its time both in subject matter and 
in research method. In 1934 Mathews reported differences in parental 
behavior and conditions in the home. Her findings were based on ques¬ 
tionnaires from 200 children in grades 5 through 9. The mothers of half 
the children worked full time outside the home; the others were not 
employed. Each child from the first group was paired with a counterpart 
from the second; the pairs were matched on sex, grade, school, com¬ 
munity, and father’s occupation. The statistically significant findings that 
emerged fell into a pattern: A higher percentage of children with work¬ 
ing mothers wore soiled clothes to school, had a sense of hurry around 
the home, were scolded by a tired mother, and sometimes had to make 
their own breakfast. Contrary to expectations, their fathers were less 
active in the home; fewer took responsibility for the care of the children 
or played games with them. This last set of findings constitutes another 
pioneering aspect of Mathews’ research. To our knowledge, she was the 
first investigator to explore the possibility that maternal employment 
might alter the role of the father as a parent. 

Stolz (1960:767) points to an important qualification in the interpre¬ 
tation of Mathews’ findings: “Mathews’ study was made over a quarter 
century ago, when full-time working hours could be as much as ten or 
eleven hours a day, when automatic machines were rare in housekeep¬ 
ing, and when fathers lost status (in their own eyes at least) when they 
participated in family chores.” Stolz’s comment underscores the possi¬ 
bility that the effects of maternal employment may vary from one his¬ 
torical period to another as the social and economic circumstances change. 

A different aspect of paternal reaction to work status is examined in 
another pioneering study conducted by Berger in 1948. To our knowl¬ 
edge the investigation was the first to explore the linkages between 
maternal work status, family functioning, and the behavior of the child. 
Berger’s subjects were 22 children who had been referred for psychiatric 
treatment because of behavior difficulties. They were selected for study 
because all of the mothers had been employed before marriage and at 
the time of the study were frustrated because of their desire to return 
to work. Berger concluded that the children’s difficulties represented a 
reaction to the mothers’ frustration in their search for employment. 
Berger s essentially qualitative interpretations, made without benefit of 
a control group, are called into question by the results of a more sys¬ 
tematic investigation of the same issue. Working with a sample of 379 
mothers of preschool children. Sears et al. (1957) compared reactions 
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of three groups: those who had never worked outside the home, those 
who had been employed previously but were now remaining at home, 
and those who had gone back to work at least part time since the child 
was born. Utilizing a variety of measures of tension and role conflict, 
the investigators were not able to demonstrate any differences among 
the three groups. Unfortunately, no data were gathered on the reactions 
of the children. 

Hoffman (1959) was the first to demonstrate unequivocally the me¬ 
diating function maternal attitudes play in influencing the impact of 
mothers’ work status on the child. This investigator divided employed 
mothers into two groups—those who liked their jobs and those who did 
not. These groups were compared with a control group of nonemployed 
mothers matched on husband’s occupational level, sex, and ordinal po¬ 
sition of the child. Data were obtained through interviews with the 
mothers, a questionnaire to their school-age children, teachers’ ratings, 
and classmates’ opinions. The mothers who liked their work reported 
significantly stronger feelings of sympathy for their children, less hos¬ 
tility, and less severe discipline than the nonworking mothers. Their 
children, in turn, expressed more positive attitudes toward the mother 
and got along better with younger children than with their age mates in 
school. Compared to their nonemployed counterparts, mothers who 
disliked their jobs described themselves as asserting less power over 
their children, but saw their children as being significantly more assertive 
toward them. The children of these mothers reported more regular 
participation in household tasks, but exhibited less impulse control, used 
physical force more often, and responded to frustration in a less adaptive 
way. 

Taken as a whole, the results of well-designed studies conducted prior 
to 1960 indicate that maternal employment status does not have a uni¬ 
form effect on children. Evidence of impact did begin to emerge, how¬ 
ever, once certain mediating factors were taken into account. One such 
significant factor was the mother’s attitude toward her job. The data 
also suggest that the consequences of maternal employment may be 
beneficial to girls, but disruptive to boys. Finally, there are indications 
that maternal employment influences the parental behavior of both 
mothers and fathers, but as of 1960 the nature of these effects had yet 
to be established. 


Studies of the Effects of the Father’s Occupation on Family Life 

We have been able to find only five studies in this area that were 
conducted prior to 1960. The first four, published between 1936 and 
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1940 (Angell, 1936; Caven and Ranck, 1938; Komarovsky, 1940; Mor¬ 
gan, 1939), deal with the same topic—the impact on the family of the 
father’s loss of a job during the Great Depression. The four employ a 
research model and strategy far different from that applied in investi¬ 
gations of working mothers. All are essentially case studies focusing on 
the reaction of the family as a whole to paternal unemployment. To the 
extent that children appear in the picture, it is as participants in the 
father’s drama, rather than as persons themselves affected by the ex¬ 
perience. As a result, the effects of the father’s joblessness on the child’s 
development can only be inferred. 

What the studies do provide, however, is rich information on how a 
critical event in the world of work affected family functioning. In this 
respect, all four studies present much the same picture. Since the work 
of Komarovsky (1940) was the most recent and could draw on findings 
of the earlier investigations, we present it as a representative example 
of both method and results. The sample was selected from the rolls of 
the Emergency Relief Administration and consisted of intact families 
in which the father had been unemployed for at least a year. Each family 
included one or more children over 10 years of age. During the winter 
of 1935-36, three interviews were conducted—one with the husband, 
one with the wife, and one with the child, typically the oldest. There 
was no control group. The interviews covered patterns of family life 
both before and after unemployment. The analysis of data was primarily 
qualitative and was supplemented by crude statistical summaries. The 
results: 

(1) The husband’s unemployment resulted in his loss of status within 
the family, as manifested by decline of authority, subordination to the 
wife, and loss of respect from both wife and children. The impact on 
the husband was mediated, however, by the already existing husband- 
wife relationship. The poorer this relationship, the greater the negative 
effects for the husband. 

(2) The decline in paternal authority was particularly marked for 
adolescent children. The father’s relations with a younger child showed 
a mixed pattern: with some fathers they deteriorated; with others they 
improved because the father spent more time with the child. 

(3) After the husband lost his job, there was a marked increase in 
family tensions and disagreements. 

(4) The father, mother, and children all reported changes in the 
father’s psychological state, as manifested by irritability, moodiness, or 
depression. Whereas the parents attributed these changes to the fact of 
unemployment, the children did not refer to this causal link. 
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(5) Following unemployment, there was a marked decrease in social 
life outside the family. 

Although possible implications of these changes for children’s devel¬ 
opment come readily to mind, we had to wait for almost four decades 
before they were examined systematically through the analysis of ar¬ 
chival data by Elder (1974). 

The fifth research study on the effects of father’s occupation broke 
new ground by exploring the influence of the father’s job on patterns 
of child rearing. There may be some scholars who would contend that 
the scientific study of the impact of work on family functioning began 
with the investigations of social-class influences on socialization. 2 In 
these investigations, however, the influence of parental occupation is 
confounded with other variables such as family income and parent’s 
educational level. The first systematic research to focus explicitly on 
characteristics of the parent’s work situation as a factor affecting child- 
rearing values and practices appears to have been that of Miller and 
Swanson published in 1958. 

These investigators distinguished two main types of work organiza¬ 
tion: bureaucratic and entrepreneurial. The former, represented by large- 
scale businesses, is characterized by relatively more secure conditions 
of work, manifested by such features as regular hours, stabilized wages, 
unemployment insurance, and retirement funds. The second, exempli¬ 
fied by small-scale, family-owned businesses, involves greater initiative, 
competitiveness, risk taking, and insecurity regarding the future. Miller 
and Swanson hypothesized that, under conditions of comparable income 
and education, mothers whose husbands worked in one setting would 
report different child-rearing values and practices from mothers whose 
husbands worked in the other. In line with these expectations, mothers 
from bureaucratic backgrounds described styles of upbringing that were 
more permissive, laid greater stress on the development of interpersonal 
skills, and emphasized the importance of getting along with others. By 
contrast, wives of husbands working in entrepreneurial settings were 
more concerned with individual achievement and striving, were not as 

2 As a matter of historical interest, the first researcher to consider the relation of family 
social status to development was Galton (1874:21-22), who examined the frequency of 
eminent scientists from families classified into five categories, ranging from “farmers” to 
“noblemen and private gentlemen.” The term “social class” was apparently first applied 
by Terman (1916), who investigated the correlation between IQ and a measure of the 
family’s social position as judged by the child’s classroom teacher. The first study of the 
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in their children’s lives. In sum, value orientations in the husband’s work 
situation were manifested in the child-rearing behavior of their wives. 3 

In her review two decades ago, Stolz (1960:775) emphasized the im¬ 
portance of applying Miller and Swanson’s thesis to research on maternal 
employment: 

... the psychological effect of the wife working outside the home would be 
different in the entrepreneurial family than it would be in the bureaucratic 
family. When the economic system emphasizes extreme competition, the mar¬ 
riage relation is enhanced if the husband only works. There is thus no com¬ 
petition between husband and wife and they gain in stability through comple¬ 
mentary roles: his active and aggressive, hers passive and accommodative. On 
the other hand, the bureaucratic situation, as [Miller and Swanson] describe it, 
takes from the worker the need for striving, for risk taking, and active respon¬ 
sibility for his own future. Under these circumstances, it becomes increasingly 
possible for women to participate in the economy without as serious a threat 
to the marital relationship. Miller and Swanson did not follow up this promising 
lead for comparison of family relationships and child behavior in working mother 
families living under the two conditions described—but someone ought to do 
it. 

As of 1981, Stolz’s perceptive recommendation has still to be imple¬ 
mented. 

In considering the major lines of research on work and family life 
that emerged before 1960, one is struck by a curious fact—during the 
first 25 years of research in this area, investigators treated the work 
situations of mothers and fathers, and their effects on the child, as 
separate worlds. Yet today’s student of human development, with the 
incomparable acuity of hindsight, quickly recognizes that the hypotheses 
and findings developed in each of these domains have powerful impli¬ 
cations for the other. For example, what is the effect on the father’s 
behavior at home of his working hours, or his attitude toward the job? 
Or, to draw a contemporary implication from research on the effects of 
paternal unemployment in the late 1930s, what is the impact on parental 
roles and self-perceptions of the mother’s loss of a job, or her entry into 
the work force? Finally, Miller and Swanson’s research indicates that 


3 Miller and Swanson’s findings were replicated by Caudill and Weinstein (1969) a 
decade later in a sample of Japanese mothers and their infants. No difference was found, 
however, in the comparison sample of entrepreneurial and bureaucratic families in the 
United States. The investigators offer no explanation for the failure to obtain a similar 
result in American society. One possible reason is the progressive bureaucratization of 
entrepreneurial settings in the United States over the course of the intervening decade. 



on the mother’s child-rearing values and practices. Do the characteristics 
of the mother’s work setting have a similar impact on her parental role 
or that of her husband? To transport these abstract questions to the 
more concrete ground of the present analysis, we ask if researchers of 
the 1960s and the 1970s would profit from the latent lessons of their 
predecessors’ work. We turn next to evidence bearing on this question. 


RESEARCH ON WORK AND FAMILY: 1960-1980 

The past two decades of investigation in this area show both continuity 
and contrast with the preceding period. Studies of differences between 
children of working and nonworking mothers still dominate the scene. 
Second in frequency are investigations of the effect of work status on 
the mothers themselves. Research on the impact of fathers’ employment 
on family life continues to be sparse, and the work situations of the two 
parents are still treated primarily as separate worlds. 

But there are also signs of scientific progress. (1) In the area of 
maternal employment there are many more studies. (2) The research 
designs are sounder and more complex. (3) The improvement in designs 
is in part a reflection of more sophisticated theoretical models of the 
processes through which conditions at work might affect family life. In 
short, many more of the studies are hypothesis-oriented. (4) The growing 
focus on process, coupled with the convergence of approaches from 
different disciplines, has produced a small body of research in which 
the family is treated as a system embedded in a large social context. 
These patterns of continuity and change are conveniently examined 
under five headings, two old and three new. 


Research on the Effects of Maternal Employment on Children and Their 
Mothers 

The most frequently supported, if not the most exciting, conclusion 
documented in research since 1960 confirms a finding that had already 
begun to emerge in previous decades: Taken by itself, the fact that a 
mother works outside the home has no universally predictable effects on 
the child. Maternal employment does appear to exert influence, how¬ 
ever, under certain conditions defined by the age and sex of the child, 
the family’s position in society, and the nature of the mother’s work. 

If one wished to select only a single variable to demonstrate the 
different effects maternal work could have on children, it would probably 
be the sex of the child. By 1980 there had accumulated an appreciable 
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body of evidence indicating that the mother’s working outside the home 
tends to have a salutary effect on girls, but may exert a negative influence 
on boys. The findings for girls are not only firmer, but point to the 
nature of the underlying process involved. The relevant studies have 
been carefully and comprehensively reviewed by Hoffman (1980). The 
results indicate that daughters from families in which the mother worked 
tended to admire their mothers more, had a more positive conception 
of the female role, and were more likely to be independent (Banducci, 
1967; Baruch, 1972; Below, 1969; Douvan, 1963; Peterson, 1958; Smith, 
1969). 

None of these trends was apparent for boys. Instead, the pattern of 
findings, especially in recent investigations, suggests that the mother’s 
working outside the home is associated with lower academic achieve¬ 
ment for sons in middle-class but not in low-income families (Banducci, 
1967; Brown, 1970; Gold and Andres, 1978b, 1978c; Gold et al., 1979). 
In several of these same studies, daughters of working mothers obtained 
slightly higher scores than daughters of mothers who remained at home, 
but the differences were not significant, nor were they qualified by social 
class. It will be recalled that a similar tendency for maternal employment 
to have a negative influence on the development of boys was apparent 
in investigations conducted as far back as the 1930s (Hand, 1957; Hoff¬ 
man, 1959; Mathews, 1934). 

An indication of the more precise nature and early course of this sex 
difference comes from the preliminary results of a study currently being 
conducted by the senior author and his colleagues with a sample of 150 
two-parent families with young children (Bronfenbrenner et al., 1982). 
Toward the end of a lengthy open-ended interview, parents were asked 
independently to give a free description of their three-year-old child. 
The descriptions were then subjected to a content analysis that yielded, 
among other measures, an index of the extent to which the child had 
been portrayed in favorable terms. The results revealed a highly sig¬ 
nificant, complex, but consistent pattern: The least attractive picture 
was painted by full-time working mothers of boys. Yet, the most en- 
th 1 siastic protrayal of daughters was given by mothers in this same full¬ 
time employment group. In contrast, the least flattering descriptions of 
girls came from mothers who did not work outside the home. Finally, 
the most positive evaluation of all was accorded to boys by mothers who 
worked only part time. 

Next to employment status, the most powerful demographic factor 
affecting the mother’s description of the child was her education. In 
general, less schooling resulted in a less positive picture. In the case of 
boys the profile for maternal work status remained unchanged, but for 
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girls there was a turnabout. Among mothers with no education beyond 
high school, working full time was associated with the least favorable 
description not only of sons but of daughters as well (although the sons 
still suffered by comparison). In a separate interview, fathers had also 
been asked to describe their three-year-old child. The results revealed 
the same highly differentiated demographic profile, but in somewhat 
lower relief. No such pattern appeared, however, in descriptions given 
by parents of themselves and their spouse. It would seem, therefore, 
that maternal work status may have a distinctive impact on the parents’ 
perceptions of their preschool children, with the number of hours that 
the mother works being an especially critical factor. To the extent that 
parents’ early perceptions are related to their subsequent treatment of 
the child, full-time maternal employment may work to the disadvantage 
of sons but be beneficial for daughters, especially if the mother is well- 
educated and engaged in a job that she finds personally satisfying. A 
similarly gratifying outcome may be achieved for boys, but only if the 
mother works part time rather than full time. Qualitative analysis of the 
interview protocols suggests that the systematic group differences in 
parents’ descriptions of their children are the product of contrasting 
patterns of sex-role identification between parents and children, asso¬ 
ciated with the mother’s employment status and satisfaction during the 
child’s early years. It remains to be seen, however, whether these early 
descriptions have any lasting consequences. Some light will be shed on 
this issue by the results of a follow-up assessment, currently underway, 
of the children’s behavior and performance now that they are in first 
grade. 

Despite the consistency of findings across several studies, it would be 
premature to conclude that the mother’s working full time outside the 
home during the preschool years does, in fact, interfere with intellectual 
development in boys. First, the pattern has been shown only in middle- 
class families. As one descends the socioeconomic ladder, the trend 
appears to attenuate and perhaps even to reverse itself. The latter point 
cannot be clearly determined from available data. In general, among 
low-income black families, children of employed mothers do better in 
school than those whose mothers remain at home (Cherry and Eaton, 
1977; Kriesberg, 1970; Rieber and Womack, 1967; Woods, 1972), but 
results from existing studies are not systematically broken down by sex 
of child or the number of hours that the mother works. Moreover, the 
findings are either confounded or complicated by family structure, such 
as one- versus two-parent households, and in one study (Rieber and 
Womack, 1967) by race as well. This confusion highlights the necessity 
of maintaining clarity and control with respect to sex, race, family struc- 
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ture, socioeconomic status, and hours of employment when future re¬ 
search is conducted on maternal employment. 

That such systematic differentiation can reveal consistent and mean¬ 
ingful patterns is illustrated in a series of studies documenting the pres¬ 
ence of strain in the father-son relationship among low-income families 
in which the mother is employed (Douvan, 1963; Gold and Andres, 
1978b; Kappel and Lambert, 1972; McCord et al., 1963; Propper, 1972). 
This well-documented phenomenon prompted Hoffman (1979) to sug¬ 
gest that in lower-class families the mother’s entry into the work force 
may still be viewed by the family as an indication, real or perceived, of 
the father’s inadequacy. Such an interpretation is consistent with findings 
from the case studies previously cited of family reactions to paternal 
unemployment in the Great Depression and receives solid confirmation 
in Elder’s subsequent, more systematic treatment of the same topic 
(1974). 

Returning to the issue of the negative impact of mother’s employment 
on boys from middle-class families, we also find some exceptions to this 
prevailing pattern. One of the best-designed studies involving adoles¬ 
cents compared children of nonworking mothers with those whose moth¬ 
ers had been employed for the four preceding years (Gold and Andres, 
1978a). No significant differences for either sex were found between the 
two groups on the results of a battery of achievement tests, academic 
grades, attitudes toward school, or educational or occupational aspi¬ 
rations. As the authors point out, studies reporting the strongest and 
most reliable effects had been conducted with younger samples. This 
fact suggests that maternal employment may have significant impact on 
boys’ intellectual development only if the mother works during her son’s 
early years. But this interrelationship has yet to be verified through 
systematic research. Even more problematic is the absence of any clear 
understanding of the process involved. As previously indicated, the 
pattern of findings for girls suggests its own explanation—namely, the 
employed mother serves as a model to her daughter of initiative and 
achievement outside the home. No such ready rationale is apparent in 
the findings for boys. In her review, Hoffman (1980) considers possible 
explanations for the observed pattern solely within the sphere of dif¬ 
ferential intrafamilial relationships as a joint function of sex of parent 
and sex of child. While some of these explanations appear plausible in 
accounting for the lower achievement of sons of working mothers, they 
are far less satisfactory in explaining why the reported differences should 
be most pronounced in middle-class families. We suggest that such phe¬ 
nomena cannot be explained solely within an intrafamilial context, but 
require examination in a broader theoretical framework that takes into 
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account influences emanating from the external environment. We offer 
two examples: 

In a review of research on environmental influences affecting human 
development, Bronfenbrenner (1979) documents a general tendency for 
males to be more susceptible than females to the impact of environ¬ 
mental influences (e.g., Gunnarsson, 1978; Moore, 1975; Weintraub, 
1977). The findings on the effect of maternal work on boys’ academic 
achievement are consistent with this trend. But why should the effect 
be observed in middle-class and not in low-income families? One pos¬ 
sibility is the crucial role that maternal employment can play in the 
household economy. Virtually all of the studies reviewed here that in¬ 
cluded socioeconomic status as a variable defined it as a function of the 
father’s occupation, or less frequently his education, thus ignoring family 
income. A reasonable hypothesis is that in lower-income families, the 
income generated by mother’s work may result in a standard of living 
that offsets any negative consequences for boys that might ordinarily 
result from her working. In higher-income families, however, mother’s 
income may not make the crucial difference for the family’s quality of 
life and thus may not add enough to compensate for disincentives to 
academic achievement arising from the mother’s involvement in work 
outside the home. 

What might be the nature of these disincentives? One hypothesis is 
suggested by studies documenting the powerful impact of the peer group 
in the development of children, especially boys, in American society. 
In a review of research on this issue, Bronfenbrenner (1970) concludes 
that in the United States autonomous peer groups tend to undermine 
processes of adult socialization both at home and at school. The effect 
is particularly pronounced for males from preadolescence onward. We 
have been able to find no direct evidence, however, bearing on peer- 
group influence as a function of maternal work status, social class, and 
sex of child. The relevant research still remains to be done. 

A related alternative explanation focuses on the quality of parental 
supervision of boys in middle-class and low-income families. Sons of 
employed middle-class mothers may receive less effective supervision 
than their peers in families in which mother remains home. The differ¬ 
ence may be manifested in such areas as monitoring the boy’s homework 
activities, encouraging friendships that foster social behavior, showing 
an interest in the child’s school activities and progress, or overseeing 
meals, television watching, bedtime, and other routines. The low-in¬ 
come mother who is not employed may not be able to provide such 
supervision either, because of greater demands on her time and energy. 
Such mothers may have a larger family and fewer household labor-saving 



devices, as well as a different conception of how a male child should 
act. 

Yet another factor mediating the impact of maternal employment 
status on the development of the child is the mother’s attitude toward 
her life situation. A number of studies indicate that satisfaction with 
one’s role, be it as an employed mother or full-time homemaker, is 
associated with more effective child-rearing experiences and outcomes, 
especially for girls (Douvan, 1963; Farel, 1980; Hock et al., 1980; Hoff¬ 
man, 1961; Kappel and Lambert, 1972; Woods, 1972; Yarrow et al., 
1962). Particularly illuminating is Farel’s recent research describing school 
achievement and competence of kindergarten children as a function of 
the mother’s preferred work status. The lowest scores on school per¬ 
formance and social adjustment were obtained by children of mothers 
remaining at home who believed that their taking a job would benefit 
the child; next in line were children of employed mothers who regarded 
their working as bad for the child. Appreciably higher scores were at¬ 
tained by children of employed mothers who felt that a mother with a 
job was a better mother. Finally, highest scores on five out of six outcome 
variables were achieved by children whose mothers remained at home 
and felt that this was best for their children. The statistical interaction 
was highly significant in all instances. 

As the investigator acknowledges, findings of this kind pose a problem 
in determining the direction of causality. Is the mother’s satisfaction 
with her life situation and her corresponding effectiveness in the parental 
role the source or the consequence of her occupational status or are the 
two causally independent? For example, Farel (1980:1185) points out 
that in her research the mothers of children who performed well may 
have felt that their child’s achievement had “validated their decision to 
stay home and thus shaped the attitudes to conform to their behavior.” 

The only way to resolve this dilemma is to obtain data at two points 
in time. A rare example of the use of this strategy in research on effects 
of maternal employment appears in a study by Hock et al. (1980). The 
investigators interviewed mothers in the maternity ward and at three 
additional times the following year. Mothers who had remained true to 
their plans not to return to work were compared to those who had 
originally intended to stay home but then later changed their minds. In 
accord with the authors’ hypothesis, the former group subsequently 
expressed more positive attitudes about the maternal role, described 
their infants as being more strongly attached to them, and were less 
upset by the infant’s fussiness. It is not clear, however, whether these 
results reflect the influence of maternal attitudes or the temperamental 
and behavioral characteristics of the infants. 



bases for satisfaction or dissatisfaction in each of these settings. Such 
factors are considered below in the discussion of research on environ¬ 
mental stresses and supports experienced by parents faced with conflict¬ 
ing demands of work and family life. 

An additional mediating variable involves the classification of mater¬ 
nal employment into full time versus part time. Of the four studies in 
which this distinction has been made, three were based on samples in 
which the children were adolescents (Douvan, 1963; Nye, 1959, 1963). 
The results indicated that the mother’s part-time work may have salutary 
effects for the teenager, probably by achieving an appropriate balance 
of parental availability for meeting the adolescent’s simultaneous needs 
for dependence and independence. The fourth study (Kappel and Lam¬ 
bert, 1972), conducted with elementary school pupils, also showed an 
advantage of part-time employment. This arrangement appears to pro¬ 
duce less strain on the father-son relationship than exists in lower-class 
families when the mother is the full-time breadwinner (see above, p. 
54). 

Another important variable is the point in the child’s life at which the 
mother enters the work force. Hetherington’s (1979:854) research on 
families experiencing divorce illuminates this point: 

If the divorced mother wishes to work and adequate provisions are made for 
child care and household management, maternal employment may have positive 
effects on the mother and no adverse effects on the children. However, if the 
mother begins to work at the time of the divorce or shortly thereafter, the 
preschool child seems to experience the double loss of both parents, which is 
reflected in a higher rate of behavior disorders. 

But within the family, it is the mother-child relationship that should 
be the key intervening variable between maternal employment and the 
behavior and development of children. The available evidence on this 
score points to generalizations in two areas: (1) A number of studies 
document the fact that mothers who work make a special effort to 
compensate for their absence by setting aside time to be with their 
children and by planning activities for them (Jones et al., 1967; Kliger, 
1954; Rapoport andRapoport, 1971; Yarrow et al., 1962). The tendency 
is especially pronounced among mothers from middle-class families. (2) 
Also well established is the finding that working mothers expect their 
school-age children to take on more responsibilities around the home 
(Douvan, 1963; Johnson, 1969; Propper, 1972; Roy, 1963; Walker, 1970b). 
In some situations the imposition of such responsibilities can have a 
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positive effect on the child’s development (Elder, 1974; Johnson, 1969; 
Woods, 1972). 

Unfortunately, in other areas of parental activity the evidence is either 
mixed or nonexistent. Researchers who investigated independence train¬ 
ing found that working mothers placed greater emphasis on such activity 
(Burchinal and Lovell, 1959; Yarrow et al., 1962), except in college- 
educated families or those with younger children. The critical gap in 
research is the lack of information about the content of the mother’s 
activities, not only with children, but alone or with other adults. For 
example, are there differences by maternal work status in the amount 
of time mothers spend on housework, watching TV, or interacting with 
other adults, rather than on such one-on-one activities with the child as 
care giving, conversation, play, educational activity, or discipline? 

The above comments and questions apply with equal force to the 
effect of maternal employment on the child-rearing activities of fathers. 
Regrettably, the research of the last 20 years has not given us definitive 
knowledge on this score. The studies published up to 1970 reported that 
husbands of employed women participated more in housework and child 
care than those married to women remaining at home (Blood, 1963, 
1967; Blood and Hamblin, 1958; Blood and Wolfe, 1960; Hoffman, 
1963b; Nolan, 1963; Powell, 1963; Safilios-Rothschild, 1970). Pleck (1981) 
has recently reviewed the entire corpus of research in this area, including 
his own and other more recent investigations conducted during the past 
decade (Nichols, 1976; Pleck, 1977,1980,1981; Pleck and Rustad, 1980; 
Pleck et al., 1978; Robinson, 1977a, 1977b, 1980; Robinson et al., 1977; 
Sanik, 1977; Vanek, 1974; Walker, 1970a, 1970b; Walker and Gauger, 
1973;'Walker and Woods, 1976). Pleck’s (1981:3-5) careful analysis re¬ 
vealed that, over the entire period, there has been “no appreciable 
variation in husbands’ family participation associated with their wives’ 
employment status.” It is true that “the husband of an employed wife 
performed a higher proportion of the couple’s family work. . . . This 
occurred, however, only because employed wives spent less time in 
family work, not because their husbands spent more.” Husbands of 
wives who are not employed also perform proportionately more of the 
household tasks and the ratio has been increasing steadily during the 
past two decades. In other words, over the years wives in general have 
been spending less and less time in family work, while husbands have 
been spending more. This trend is independent of the mother’s em¬ 
ployment status and, hence, appears to reflect a social change in family 
sex roles taking place over time for all husbands and wives. 

Pleck’s informative analysis gives rise to two questions especially rel¬ 
evant to this chapter: First, is the wife’s progressive decrease in family 
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activities compensated for by a corresponding increase on the part of 
the husband? Second, can the findings be further differentiated between 
child care and other types of household work? 

Regrettably, the available data do not provide a satisfactory answer 
to either query. According to Pleck (personal communication), the re¬ 
ported findings on the first issue are contradictory, sometimes even 
within the same study. And even when child-care activities have been 
distinguished from other types of family work, the analyses have not 
been carried far enough to permit a conclusion. 

A few studies, fortunately, have begun to focus specifically on fathers’ 
involvement in child rearing. In a recent study by Frodi et al. (1980), 
51 Swedish couples were interviewed during the last trimester of preg¬ 
nancy and again when their infants were 5 months old. The sample 
consisted of dual-worker couples expecting their first child. The inves¬ 
tigators found that fathers were more involved in caring for their infants 
when work outside the home was important to their wives. Presumably, 
paternal involvement in child care enabled these wives to maintain a 
commitment to their jobs. Or, alternatively, the mothers’ high com¬ 
mitment to work stimulated the fathers to give more help. The finding 
supports a major thesis of this review—to achieve a full assessment of 
the impact of parental employment on children, researchers must ex¬ 
amine the work and family roles of both mothers and fathers simulta¬ 
neously. To cite another example, the most recent study by Gold and 
Andres (1980) reveals that fathers of 10-year-olds whose mothers work 
perceive themselves as interacting with their offspring to a significantly 
greater extent than do fathers of children with nonworking mothers. 

Also essential is the investigation of the particular aspects of the 
mother’s work situation that affect the behavior and development of 
her children. After 40 years of research, the mother’s workplace still 
continues to be treated simply as a social address. Mothers are either 
present at that address for a certain number of hours per week, or they 
are not. That is all we know and, it would seem, all we need to know. 
Yet, in the light of the accumulated evidence, it should by now be 
obvious that a one-dimensional index of maternal employment—whether 
measured as a dichotomy, trichotomy, or linear metric in hours—can 
have only limited scientific or social significance by itself. What is needed 
is a more differentiated analysis of the work situation that would permit 
identification of specific job characteristics affecting the lives of workers 
as parents. 

Such an analysis has only recently begun to be undertaken in studies 
on the effects of maternal employment. Miller et al. (1979:91) inter¬ 
viewed 555 women in order to examine the conditions of work that 
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encourage self-direction, specifically the closeness of supervision, the 
routinization of the work, and the complexity of tasks. The investigators 
found that these conditions “are related to effective intellectual func¬ 
tioning and an open, flexible orientation to others, while those that 
constrain opportunities for self-direction or subject the worker to pres¬ 
sures or uncertainties are related to ineffective functioning, unfavorable 
self-conceptions, and a rigid social orientation.” Unfortunately for the 
purposes of this review, the researchers have not yet completed their 
study of the relationship between self-direction and women’s parenting 
values or behaviors with their children, nor have they determined the 
effects of these maternal work conditions on the children themselves, 
although such efforts are under way. 

Nevertheless, the study by Miller et al. appears to be the first to 
identify specific job characteristics affecting the psychological devel¬ 
opment of women. As is seen below, the work represents an extension 
of a series of investigations previously carried out with samples of males. 


Studies of the Effects of the Father’s Occupation on Family Life 

The first investigator to make a major breakthrough in research on the 
effect father’s job has on family life was Kohn in his now classic work, 
Class and Conformity (1969). Kohn hypothesized that the structure and 
content of activities in the father’s job shaped his value orientations in 
other aspects of his life, including child rearing. To be sure, Kohn was 
not the first to propose that what adults did at work could be related 
to how they brought up their children. Years earlier, Aberle and Naegele 
(1952) had suggested that middle-class fathers encourage behaviors in 
their sons that would enable them to hold middle-class occupations. 
Later, McKinley (1964:129) postulated that “within a particular social 
class or general occupational stratum, those individuals who enjoy great 
autonomy in their work will tend to show less hostility in their families 
and toward their children in the socialization process.” Interviews with 
sons about their fathers revealed that lower-class fathers reportedly 
disciplined and punished more severely than their counterparts with 
middle-class occupations. 

McKinley argued for a “frustration-aggression” linkage whereby 
fathers, frustrated by low levels of job satisfaction and work autonomy, 
act punitively toward their young sons. Kohn followed up on these 
themes in a series of studies of middle-class and working-class men and 
their child-rearing values. First, he showed that working-class men, whose 
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demanded by their own occupations. Furthermore, these differences in 
values correspond to differences in reported child-rearing practices. While 
working-class parents describe punishing children as a consequence of 
their actions, middle-class parents speak more of reacting to the child’s 
intentions. In addition, working-class parents tend to favor physical 
punishment, while middle-class parents often use more psychological 
techniques, such as withdrawal of love, to shape their children’s behavior. 

Kohn’s measure of social class was based on three variables: income, 
education, and occupation. He proceeded to examine the relative in¬ 
fluence of each on the value orientation of his adult male subjects. 
Income (along with the person’s subjective identification of his own 
class position) turned out to be least important. The key factors were 
education and occupational position, with the former predominating 
(Kohn, 1969:191): “Education is the more potent of the two dimensions, 
being more strongly related to parental values, to self values, to judg¬ 
ments about the extrinsic features of jobs.” 

The independent contribution of work, however, was subsequently 
demonstrated by Kohn and Schooler (1973,1978) in a more fine-grained 
analysis. That work focused on the dimension of “occupational self- 
direction”—the extent to which a job requires complex skills, autonomy, 
and lack of routinization—and its relation to workers’ “intellectual flex¬ 
ibility,” as measured on a series of standardized tests. Using causal 
modeling techniques with longitudinal data, Kohn and Schooler dem¬ 
onstrated that the occupational self-direction of a job at one point in 
time can affect one’s intellectual flexibility 10 years later. In fact, the 
nature of work and one’s psychological functioning interact reciprocally, 
Kohn and Schooler argue, throughout one’s working life. 

Recently Kohn et al. extended their analysis to parental roles. Using 
data collected both in the United States and in Poland, Slomczynski et 
al. (in press) report that in both countries self-direction in work increases 
self-directed parental values. In this recent analysis the researchers test 
the generalizability of the relationship between social stratification and 
values by examining a socialist society. They find that, in general, men 
in higher occupational positions are more likely to value self-direction 
for their children, whether in Poland or in the United States. 

Mortimer (1974, 1976) documents the full causal sequence for a dif¬ 
ferent psychological domain in research based on Kohn’s theoretical 
model. Mortimer reanalyzed data collected in the 1962-1967 Michigan 
Student Study to test hypotheses about the process of occupational 
transmission from fathers to sons. Her analyses revealed a strong ten¬ 
dency for sons to choose their father’s occupation. When they did not 



work autonomy, (2) rewards of the occupation, and (3) functions of the 
work activities. The sample group, it must be remembered, was college 
educated, and it is not clear whether the same findings would emerge 
in a less advantaged group. 

The special strength of Mortimer’s study (1976:253) is the inclusion 
of parent-child relationships as an intervening link in her model. She 
found that “the combination of a prestigious parental role model and a 
close father-son relationship engenders the most effective transmission 
of vocational values and the clearest impacts on sons’ occupational de¬ 
cisions.” Thus, warmth in the father-son relationship mediates the extent 
to which a son is influenced by the father’s work in choosing his own 
vocational direction. 

A recent analysis by Mortimer and Kumka (in press) extends the 
investigation 10 years beyond the subjects’ college graduation and ex¬ 
amines familial antecendents of occupational attainment. Using least 
squares regression, the researchers estimated a fully recursive model for 
two groups of respondents: those of “professional origin” whose fathers 
were doctors, lawyers, and other professionals, and those of “business 
origin” whose fathers were managers, salesmen, and other types of 
businessmen. Mortimer and Kumka (p. 15) summarize their findings as 
follows: 

In the business families, both the father’s occupational success and paternal 
support were found to intensify sons’ extrinsic values and further income at¬ 
tainment. In the professional families, these variables instead encourage the 
development of people-oriented values and the attainment of work with high 
social content following college. 

They conclude by emphasizing the importance of the socialization proc¬ 
ess and the power of a “close, empathic relationship” between father 
and son. They pose a series of stimulating questions as yet unaddressed 
by researchers, including the following (p. 17): 

Given that parents with substantively complex work have the more self-directed 
values ... do they also structure their children’s environments in ways that 
foster self-direction? Do they provide more independence, give their children 
less close supervision, or encourage more challenging play activities? 

These questions point the way for researchers interested in extending 
our knowledge about work-family linkages. 

A rather different dimension of the job experience involves the extent 
to which work absorbs one’s physical and mental energy. Kanter (1977) 
refers to this variable as “work absorption.” Heath (1977) studied the 
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effects of occupation on the development of men in professional jobs 
in a longitudinal study and concluded that the need to commit a large 
amount of time and energy to work often had a “narrowing” effect on 
those who had little time for nonwork activities, including child rearing. 
In an earlier article (1976:33), Heath described the impact of work 
absorption on these men as fathers: 

The highly educated professional men, absorbed by their occupations’ demands 
upon their energy and time, expressed great guilt in their interviews about not 
being more available to their children. The stresses of their occupation also 
contributed to the other principal paternal inadequacy as judged by both the 
men and their wives: the men’s irritability and impatience with their chil¬ 
dren. 

Heath’s research did not go on to examine the impact of parental 
work absorption on the child, but studies by others suggest that this 
factor may affect the quantity and quality of time shared by parents and 
children and, thereby, influence the development of the child. As Dou- 
van and Adelson (1966) point out, the relation between parental in¬ 
volvement and child development is a curvilinear one: too little involve¬ 
ment becomes deprivation, just as too much involvement can stifle the 
child’s development of autonomy. The child’s age is an important de¬ 
terminant of the optimal level of parent-child interaction. Thus, parental 
work absorption may have very different effects on the child at different 
ages. Even adolescents, well on the way to autonomy from parents, 
however, indicate that time with parents is still important to them (Bahr, 
1978). 


Research on Conflict and Resolution in Work and Family Roles 

Heath’s studies of work absorption are part of a larger body of research 
emerging in the 1970s that deals explicitly with dissonances between the 
demands of home and job for both men and women. Most of these 
investigations focus on the effects of conflicting time schedules. For 
example, in a study of shift work Mott et al. (1965) found that afternoon 
workers, away from home from 3 p.m. to 11 p.m., rarely saw their 
school-age children during the work week. The job of discipline fell to 
the mother, and the paucity of shared time produced family conflicts 
over what to do with that little time. Although night-shift workers re¬ 
ported that the 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. shift enabled them to see their children, 
the arrangement still produced tension between husband and wife. It 
appears that working other than a normal day shift can alter the pattern 
of intrafamilial relationships. The Mott investigation did not include an 
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assessment of effects on the children. A subsequent study did so, but 
unfortunately left the intervening variable of parent-child interaction to 
be inferred. Landy et al. (1969) examined the impact on daughters of 
the father’s limited absence because he worked a night shift. Their 
sample included 100 female college students whose fathers had worked 
nights for varying lengths of time and at different points in the young 
women’s childhood. The outcome measure was the daughter’s mathe¬ 
matical skill as measured on a standardized test. Controlling for social 
class, the investigators found that young women whose fathers had worked 
nights when they were very young (ages 0-9) had significantly lower 
scores than those whose fathers either had not worked the night shift 
at all or had worked nights only when their daughters were older. 

Most recently, Bohen and Viveros-Long (1981) exploited an experi¬ 
ment of nature to investigate the impact of flexible work schedules 
(flexitime) on family life. They were successful in finding two federal 
agencies engaged in similar work and staffed by similar personnel, but 
differing in the arrangement of working hours. In one agency the em¬ 
ployees worked conventional hours, from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; in the 
other, workers could choose to arrive within a two-hour range in the 
morning and adjust their leaving time accordingly. The results of the 
experiment were somewhat ironic. Measures of family strain and par¬ 
ticipation in home activities showed a significant difference favoring 
flexitime primarily for one group of families—those without children. 
Although fathers with nonemployed wives did report less stress in family 
management if they were on flexitime, the authors point out that families 
with children and dual-career couples are under so much pressure that 
the modest flexitime arrangement under study may not have gone far 
enough to meet their needs. 

Bohen and Viveros-Long (1981:140) also cite a suggestion by Joseph 
Pleck that a self-selection factor is at work: Those who choose to change 
their schedules may be the group with the highest level of work-family 
conflicts in the first place. Flexitime may improve their lot, but not 
enough to distinguish them from nonflexitime users on measures of 
work-family interface. Yet another possibility emerges in the light of 
cross-cultural research pointing to the relatively low priority given to 
children and family life in American society (Bronfenbrenner, 1970, 
1978,1980; Kamerman, 1980a). It may be that American parents, rather 
than using flexitime for family activities, engage in adult recreation, 
socializing, or even moonlighting. Unfortunately, no data were available 
to permit differentiating among these alternative explanations. 

The difficulty of interpretation posed by the results of this study under¬ 
scores the importance of obtaining information about what families per- 
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ceive as the problems in their lives arising from the combined obligations 
of work and parenthood. A pioneering investigation in this regard was 
conducted by Rapoport and Rapoport (1971). These investigators ob¬ 
tained detailed accounts of the everyday problems, tensions, and ex¬ 
periences of dual-career families in England. It is appropriate that dual¬ 
career families were the first targets of inquiry since they provide a 
particularly revealing example of the contemporary dilemma faced by 
increasing numbers of parents—the juggling of two jobs and two work 
schedules on the one hand, and maintenance of a harmonious family 
life on the other. The Rapoports used case studies to portray the dif¬ 
ficulties encountered in balancing these needs. The result is a series of 
rich, in-depth portraits. 

A qualitative approach to analogous problems is found in the doctoral 
work of several University of Michigan students in the late 1970s. Golden 
(1975) used interviews and observations to examine how families with 
preschool children handled the competing demands of work and family. 
Hood (1980) interviewed 16 two-worker couples about the transition to 
becoming a two-worker family when the wife returned to the work force 
after a period at home with young children. The investigator was con¬ 
cerned with the consequences of that transition for patterns of household 
work and child care and showed that the fathers in these families grad¬ 
ually became more involved in such activities. Hood and Golden (1979) 
combined their data to present two portraits of the impact of contrasting 
work schedules on men’s family roles, showing how the “split shift” 
arrangement, in which mother and father work separate schedules, can 
result in child-care patterns involving an unusually high degree of pa¬ 
ternal participation. Golden’s and Hood’s studies go beyond the shift¬ 
work studies of Mott et al. (1965) and Landy et al. (1969) by examining 
the impact of job schedules on the functioning of the family as k whole. 

Piotrkowski (1979) focused directly on the nature of the work-family 
interface in a study of 13 working-class and lower middle-class families. 
Her intent was to develop “grounded theory” (Glaser and Strauss, 1967) 
by investigating in depth a small group of families. Her study identified 
three ways in which work spills over into family life via the mood, 
actions, feelings, and energy level of the worker-parent: “positive carry 
over,” “negative carry over,” and “energy deficit.” She made a con¬ 
vincing argument that work experience is brought into the family via 
the worker-parent’s emotional state, which partially determines the per¬ 
son’s availability to family members, especially children. Piotrkowski’s 
family vignettes capture much of the family process lacking in previous 
work. For example, we can imagine Heath’s absorbed professional men 
responding with a pattern of “energy deficit” in their families. Once 
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again, however, Piotrkowski’s work was based on a small, accidental 
sample. The issues are raised eloquently, but it is unclear to what extent 
they occur in the general population. 

Finally, Pleck et al. (1978) analyzed the items from the 1977 Quality 
of Employment Survey (QES) that bear on the extent to which parents 
perceive “interference” between their job and their family life. The 
investigators found that the degree to which parents experience such 
conflict was negatively correlated to family adjustment, job satisfaction, 
and sense of well-being. Schedule incompatibilities and psychological 
spillover from work to the family were cited as the two most common 
sources of work-family interference. 

Studies of conflict and resolution between work and family needs 
represent an important scientific advance in illuminating some of the 
processes linking these major contexts of modern life. In particular, they 
focus attention on the critical role of job stress as a factor affecting 
family functioning and, thereby, the behavior and development of chil¬ 
dren. Nevertheless, this new research development of the 1970s shares 
with its scientific predecessors two serious limitations in scope that only 
now are being recognized and surmounted. In the next two sections we 
examine these newly explored terrains. 


Long-Range Effects of Parental Work on Child Development 

Almost all of the investigations we have examined thus far have been 
cross-sectional in design. As a result, they have overlooked the possi¬ 
bility of sleeper effects in development, which may not become apparent 
until adolescence or adulthood. Studies in which the subjects were ad¬ 
olescents suggest the existence of such long-range effects (e.g., Ban- 
ducci, 1967; Douvan, 1963; McCord et al., 1963; Nye, 1952, 1963). But 
the real test of this phenomenon requires a longitudinal design. Unfor¬ 
tunately there have been few investigations of this kind. The earliest is 
a research study by Moore (1963), who followed a sample of English 
children from infancy through elementary school. At the latter point he 
examined the children’s development as a function of the mother’s em¬ 
ployment history during the preschool years. Children whose mothers 
worked, particularly when the children were under two years of age, 
exhibited greater dependence and insecurity. Also, the mothers ap¬ 
peared to be less attached to the children. It is entirely possible, how¬ 
ever, that this lack of involvement was as much the cause as the con¬ 
sequence of the mothers’ employment status. As Hoffman points out 
(1974:157), “Since these mothers had sought employment when few 
mothers of infants worked, they may have been a more psychologically 
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distinct group than one would now find.” The same qualification may 
apply to a retrospective study by Burchinal (1963), which yielded a 
pattern of significant findings that suggests greater psychological vul¬ 
nerability for children whose mothers began to work when the child was 
under three years of age. Consistent with the results of other studies 
discussed here, in which the age of the child at the time of maternal 
employment was not controlled, the effect was specific to intellectual 
performance in boys. No evidence was found of disturbance in social 
adjustment. Neither boys who were older at the time the mother began 
working nor girls at any age exhibited this particular outcome. 

The specificity of long-range effects of parental employment as a 
function of the child’s age and sex are unequivocally demonstrated in 
Elder’s reanalysis of archival data from longitudinal studies conducted 
in California with samples of children born in the early and late 1920s 
(Elder, 1974, 1979; Elder and Rockwell, 1979). Like his predecessors, 
Elder saw an opportunity to investigate the impact of the Great Depres¬ 
sion on family functioning, but he did so within the context of a more 
powerful research design. The samples of both studies had been selected 
for other research purposes before the depression occurred. As happens 
in a mighty storm, some families were directly hit by the economic 
disaster and others were spared. Those strokes of fortune fell in a vir¬ 
tually random pattern as this factory closed and that one remained in 
operation, one stock collapsed and another survived. Elder took ad¬ 
vantage of this natural experiment to divide his sample into two other¬ 
wise comparable groups on the basis of whether the loss of income from 
the depression exceeded or fell short of 35 percent. Both of those groups 
were also stratified on the basis of the family’s socioeconomic status 
prior to 1929. The availability of longitudinal data on the children made 
it possible to assess long-range developmentl outcomes through late 
childhood, through adolescence, and into adulthood. Finally, because 
the children in one sample were born eight years earlier than those in 
the other, a comparison could be made of the effects of the depression 
on children who were adolescents when their families became econom¬ 
ically deprived and those who were still young children at that time. 

The two groups presented a dramatic contrast. For those who were 
teenagers during the depression years, the family’s economic deprivation 
appeared to have a salutary effect on their subsequent development, 
especially in the middle class. As compared with the nondeprived group 
matched on predepression socioeconomic status, they did better in school, 
were more likely to go on to college, had happier marriages, exhibited 
more successful work careers, and in general achieved greater satisfac¬ 
tion in life, both by their own and by societal standards. Although more 



pronounced for adolescents from middle-class backgrounds, these fa¬ 
vorable outcomes were evident among their lower-class counterparts as 
well. Through a careful analysis of interview and observation protocols, 
Elder identified what he regarded as the factor most critical to setting 
in motion this favorable developmental trajectory: The loss of economic 
security forced the family to mobilize its own human resources, including 
its teenagers, who had to take on new roles and responsibilities both 
within and outside the home, and to work together toward the common 
goal of getting the family on its feet. This experience provided effective 
training in initiative, responsibility, and cooperation. In the words of 
Shakespeare’s banished duke, “Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 

Alas, adversity was not so sweet for male children who were still 
preschoolers when their families suffered economic loss. The results 
were almost the opposite of those for the adolescent boys in the earlier 
investigation. Compared to controls from nondeprived families, these 
youngsters subsequently did less well in school, showed less stable and 
successful work histories, and exhibited more emotional and social dif¬ 
ficulties, some still apparent in middle adulthood. These negative out¬ 
comes were much more marked in families from lower-class back¬ 
grounds. 

The congruity of Elder’s longitudinal findings with those obtained in 
cross-sectional studies lends credence to the validity of both. In addition, 
his work demonstrates the necessity for researchers in this area to take 
into account the age of the child at the time the parents are undergoing 
a particular kind of employment experience. Even more significantly, 
his results underscore the importance of not dismissing the possibility 
of long-range effects in this sphere. 

Elder’s work is noteworthy in yet another respect. In addition to 
incorporating the dimension of time and life course in studies of the 
effects of parental work on human development, he has broadened the 
range of environmental contexts in which developmental outcomes can 
be observed. Thus, as children grow older these outcomes become man¬ 
ifest not only in the family but successively in the peer group, school, 
institution of higher education, and ultimately the world of work, which 
originally set the space-time trajectory in motion. In this respect Elder 
anticipates the most recent and far-reaching development in research models 
for studying the impact of parental employment on family life. The review 
of work in this broader domain brings our research survey to a close. 

Studies of Work and Family in Ecological Perspective 

An observation of Cochran and Gunnarsson in their longitudinal study 
of day care in Sweden (Cochran, 1977; Cochran and Robinson, 1982; 
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Gunnarsson, 1978) nicely illustrates the necessity of expanding the re¬ 
search model of the environment in studies of the impact of work on 
family functioning. These investigators report that all of the children in 
their representative sample of children in day care centers in the city of 
Goteborg had working mothers, whereas only 24 percent of those cared 
for in homes had mothers who were employed. Cochran and Robinson 
used this fact as a basis for arguing the need to untangle the contributions 
of mother’s work status from those of day-care experience in research 
on the effects of maternal employment on the child. But one can also 
phrase the issue in another way: To what extent does the availability of 
quality day care affect the impact of maternal employment on child- 
rearing processes and outcomes? The same question can be asked re¬ 
garding the mediating role of the school, informal peer groups, youth 
programs, health and social services, community organizations, and, last 
but hardly least, state and national policies that explicitly or implicitly 
affect the lives of families and children. The importance of the last, both 
as social influences and appropriate contexts for research, is commu¬ 
nicated by the following preliminary findings from an ongoing project 
by Kamerman and Kahn (personal communication) comparing support 
systems provided to families in a range of modern industrialized soci¬ 
eties: 

Mothers of very young children are working outside the home in growing num¬ 
bers in all industrialized countries. Two-parent, two-wage-earner families (and 
single-parent, sole-wage-earner families) are increasingly the norm. ... In re¬ 
sponse to this development, some countries are expanding child care services 
as well as cash benefits to protect child and family life. However, the United 
States lags far behind such European countries as France, Sweden, and the 
Federal Republic of Germany in the West, and the German Democratic Re¬ 
public and Hungary in the East in providing either. 

It is especially significant for our purposes that many of the supports 
Kamerman and Kahn describe in their international survey are focused 
on the world of work. These include, among others, guaranteed ma¬ 
ternity and paternity leaves, flexitime, job sharing, and sick leave to 
parents when children are ill (Kamerman, 1980a). Moreover, these spe¬ 
cial benefits provided through the workplace supplement more general 
services made available to all families, such as health care, family al¬ 
lowances, and child care facilities (Kamerman and Kahn, 1978). It is 
sobering to read, in Kamerman and Kahn’s systematic descriptions, 
paragraph after paragraph beginning, “All countries in the study—ex¬ 
cept the United States—offer. ...” 

The implications of this state of affairs for the American social and 
scientific scene is telegraphed by the title of Kamerman’s recent book 
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(1980b): Parenting in an Unresponsive Society. The findings reported 
this volume are based on a survey of 200 working mothers in sing 
and two-parent families. Three themes emerging from the analysis h; 
special significance for our concern. The first is the severe stress repori 
both by single-parent and two-worker families caused by the probl 
of obtaining satisfactory child care. In contemporary American socie 
providing for such care often requires elaborate arrangements combin 
the use of day-care centers, babysitters, and shifting parental resp< 
sibilities that require a delicately orchestrated schedule. The stra 
generated by the task of establishing and maintaining these comp 
arrangements are reflected in Kamerman’s blending of statistical d 
and case-study vigpettes. The second theme emerging from the sur 
findings is the importance of the father’s involvement in household wi 
and child care in two-worker families. Such spousal support, of com 
is not available in single-parent households, where all the burdens 
work, child rearing, and coordinating child-care arrangements fall 
the shoulders of one person—usually the mother. The third major the 
emerging from the survey is the key role played by informal supp 
systems in enabling parents to function effectively in the child-rear 
role. The participants in these informal structures are readily identifia 
(Kamerman, 1980b: 108): “Although they frequently mentioned nei 
bors or friends as providing important help, it is clear from the intervii 
that the single most important source of help for working mother 
relatives and family. Whether for child care purposes, emergenc 
advice, or just encouragement and sympathy, most of these women v 
‘family’ as an essential support system.” 

Crouter (1982) recently investigated the reciprocal nature of the 
lationship between work and family lives among 55 employees in a la 
manufacturing plant. The work setting had an unusual managerr 
approach emphasizing decision making and problem solving at all le’ 
of the organization. Employees worked in teams that were highly 
tonomous. With extensive interviews held both at work and home, Ci 
ter found that most employees perceived spillover from work to perse 
life and from personal life to work. Positive spillover from wori 
personal life included acquiring skills in communication, decision rr 
ing, problem solving, and listening that in turn were useful at home 
in the community. Another common theme of respondents, howe' 
was the stressful, pressured nature of work in a participative milieu; 
stress was brought home. This was particularly true for team advis 
the first-line supervisors in the plant who had unusually time-consum 
demanding jobs. This study also focused on the perceived impact of 
family on individuals’ work lives. Notably, mothers of children 12 
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under were the subgroup reporting by far the highest levels of spillover 
in this direction—spillover that was primarily negative. These mothers 
recognized that their parenting responsibilities could make them inad¬ 
vertently late to work, absent, unable to work overtime, or preoccupied 
with worrying about a child in unsatisfactory child care. Finally, for the 
37 parents in the sample, there was a highly positive relationship between 
the extent of problematic spillover from work to family and the extent 
of problematic spillover from the family to work. More research is 
needed to explore possible causal relationships in this regard. 

Neither Kamerman’s inquiry nor Crouter’s study, however, explored 
the consequences of these patterns of family stresses and support for 
the behavior and development of children. As indicated below, we view 
such investigation as a high priority for the future. 


WORK AND FAMILY IN THE 1980s: A PERSPECTIVE FOR SCIENCE 
AND SOCIAL POLICY 

The implications of our analysis for future directions in research and 
social policy can be summarized under two headings which restate now 
all-too-familiar themes: 


Recommendations for Future Research on the Effects of Maternal 
Employment 

Of the many possible recommendations that can be made about future 
research on the impact of maternal employment, we have selected the 
following 15 as the most important; we begin with those that are more 
methodologically oriented and proceed to issues of increasing substan¬ 
tive and social-policy concern: 

(1) Studies that are limited to searching for differences in the char¬ 
acteristics of children solely as a function of the mother’s employment 
status have clearly reached the point of diminishing returns. The focus 
of investigation must shift to the exploration of intervening processes 
both within and outside the family. This shift, in turn, requires the use 
of more complex research paradigms for investigating effects of maternal 
employment. Up to the present time, the overwhelming majority of 
studies have employed two types of models, each limited to only two 
points in the causal chain. The first of these models compares children 
of employed and unemployed mothers; thus, it involves a leap from the 
very start of the causal process directly to the outcome, leaving every¬ 
thing in between to the imagination. The second examines only the 



(2) Whether they are simply descriptive or process oriented, inves¬ 
tigations must take into account the influence of mediating factors re¬ 
lated to the child’s sex, age (both at the time of investigation and during 
the period of maternal employment), and race; family structure; the 
socioeconomic position of the family; the circumstances leading the 
mother to work or stay at home; hours of employment; and the mother’s 
degree of satisfaction or dissatisfaction with her work status. One of 
these mediating factors—social class—requires special comment. In fu¬ 
ture studies of the effects of maternal employment, indices of social 
class should no longer be limited to or equated with occupational status. 
The concept of social position and its measurement must be broadened 
and differentiated in order to encompass mediating effects specific to 
such aspects as each parent’s occupation, education, and, especially, 
contribution to family income. These distinctions appear necessary in 
view of evidence that each of these factors qualifies the impact of pa¬ 
rental work in a different way (Otto, 1975). 

(3) Since the mother’s decision to enter the labor force may be 
influenced by preexisting conditions and attitudes relating to work and 
family life, the direction of influence remains indeterminate in cross- 
sectional studies. An underused strategy for meeting this problem in¬ 
volves a short-term longitudinal design in which data are collected both 
before and after the point of employment. As Bronfenbrenner (1979) 
has pointed out, the exploration of such “ecological transitions” as nat¬ 
ural experiments has considerable scientific power, since subjects serve 
as their own controls and the direct and indirect effects of change can 
be assessed as they evolve in a variety of domains. Such domains include 
parental attitudes, patterns of child rearing, and the child’s behavior 
and perceptions in a range of settings both within and outside the home 
(e.g., day care, peer group, school, or for that matter, the laboratory). 
In view of the large number of mothers who are now likely to enter the 
work force, the selection of an appropriate sample should not present 
great difficulty. 

(4) To the extent possible, research on the impact of maternal em¬ 
ployment on children’s development should investigate the possibility 
of long-range effects that may not be manifested until later childhood, 
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adolescence, or adulthood. The most powerful research model for this 
purpose is, of course, a longitudinal design. But in view of the cost of 
long-term investigations, both in time and financial resources, the prac¬ 
tical strategy of choice may be that of cross-sectional studies of older 
children and adults, with retrospective information obtained about ma¬ 
ternal work patterns at earlier ages. One cohort of special interest is 
the people who were adolescents during the turbulent 1960s. Not only 
were the education and occupational training of this group often inter¬ 
rupted and inconsistent, but its members also entered a tight job market 
during the 1970s. How have these historical events made their mark on 
this age group in terms of their family life and the socialization and 
development of their children? 

Where long-range longitudinal studies are possible, they should con¬ 
sider not only the changing characteristics of the child, but also the 
changes taking place in the lives of the child’s parents and in the context 
and content of the experiences to which the child and family are exposed 
over the life course. Of particular importance in this regard are changing 
social norms and expectations about the participation of husbands and 
wives in work and family life. As documented in this review, detrimental 
effects for the child are more likely to occur when the mother’s work 
status conflicts with her preferences. Thus, any social changes that in¬ 
crease or decrease the proportion of mothers who are placed in dissonant 
roles may lead to corresponding changes in children’s development. 

(5) An assessment of the effects of maternal employment on children 
must take into account the nature of the experience to which the child 
is exposed while the mother is at work, with specific reference to the 
content of the activities in which the child is engaged and the significance 
of the child’s companions as role models. Particular attention should be 
accorded to the characteristics of the child’s peer group and the extent 
to which its values and activities are congruent with those of the family 
and the school. 

(6) A critical class of intervening variables linking maternal em¬ 
ployment status to the behavior and development of the child involves 
the specific nature of the parent-child activities engaged in by working 
versus nonworking mothers. 

(7) Another class of important intervening variables relates to the 
parental behavior of the father as a function of the mother’s work status, 
including the nature of the activities in which he engages with the child. 
Research should consider the effects on the mother and child of the 
father’s participation in family life, with the recognition that what may 
be beneficial for the mother may not be for the child and vice versa. 

(8) In examining the effects of maternal employment in two-parent 
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families, account should also be taken of the father’s work schedule and 
its relation to that of the mother. 

(9) Studies of the effects on family and child of the father’s job 
characteristics (e.g., job absorption, content, organization, and com¬ 
plexity of work) should be carried out in relation to the mother’s job 
as well. 

(10) Research is needed on the effects of the mother’s family situ¬ 
ation on her behavior and performance on the job. The family can be 
an influence on productivity (Voydanoff, 1980) that is all too often 
overlooked. Investigation should focus on the extent to which conditions 
of family life, such as unsatisfactory child-care arrangements, are dys¬ 
functional to the employer, as well as the mother. 

(11) In light of a series of findings suggesting a negative effect of 
maternal employment on the intellectual achievement of boys from mid¬ 
dle-class families, a special study should be made of this group. In the 
course of such investigation, attention should be focused not only on 
the impact of work on interpersonal relationships within the family, but 
also on the effect on family members of external factors, such as the 
contribution of maternal employment to family income, and the impact 
of family work schedules on the exposure of children, particularly boys, 
to peer-group influences that may impair school performance. 

(12) In view of their significance for public policy, special priority 
should be accorded to studies of the effects of maternal employment 
status in single-parent families, two-wage-earner families, families in 
which the mother works part time, and a new and possibly vulnerable 
minority in American society—mothers who are not employed outside 
the home. 

(13) A new pattern of childbearing is evolving in American society: 
Increasing numbers of women are postponing having a child until they 
become well established in a career. As a result, children are brought 
up by older parents who are farther along in life’s trajectory in such key 
domains as work, marital relations, social life, and community respon¬ 
sibilities. Little is known about the effects of this kind of delayed par¬ 
enthood on family functioning and the development of children. 

(14) Given research findings documenting the destructive long-range 
effects on young children of the father’s loss of a job, similar studies 
should be undertaken on the developmental impact of maternal em¬ 
ployment. Such investigations take on special policy significance in the 
light of growing rates of unemployment for working mothers with young 
children and the widening gap between the cost of living and family 
income, especially for poor families with young children. Many such 
families are single-parent households in which the mother has to work. 
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These income changes are shown in Figures 3-1 and 3-2, for the period 
1975-1980. 4 The data for 1981 and 1982 are certain to magnify the de¬ 
picted trends. As the graphs show, family income has not kept up with 
inflation and the gap has been increasing at an accelerating rate, par¬ 
ticularly for female-headed households. 

(15) Highest priority should be accorded to research on environ¬ 
mental stresses and supports experienced by working mothers and their 
families both within and outside the home and job. The importance of 
identifying specific sources of stress and support in both family and work 
settings is underscored by research findings regarding the powerful me¬ 
diating role played by the mother’s degree of satisfaction with her em¬ 
ployment status. Particular attention should be paid to the impact of 
family benefits associated with employment. For example, Kamerman 
and Kingston (see chapter 5) point out that large firms are more likely 
to have benefits packages for their employees than small firms. That 
observation is reminiscent of Miller’s and Swanson’s (1958) distinction 
between entrepreneurial and bureaucratic work environments. Future 
research should investigate large versus small work settings, examine 
their policies with regard to families, and study the positive and negative 
consequences for families and children of having company-sponsored 
benefits. 

The investigations to be undertaken should include both formal and 
informal sources of stress and support as well as their interrelation. 
Particular priority should be given to social experiments designed to 
alleviate stress and maximize sources of support to the family in its child- 
rearing role. 


4 The 1980 census report on income (Bureau of the Census, 1981:1) documents “the 
largest decline recorded in the post-World War II period.” This precipitate decrease was 
accompanied by a corresponding increase between 1979 and 1980 of 3.2 million persons 
below the poverty level, “one of the largest annual increases in the number of poor since 
1959, the earliest year for which poverty statistics have been computed.” More than a 
third of the new arrivals (1.2 million) were children. An examination of the more detailed 
data in appended figures reveals that the poverty rate varied significantly by age, with 
the highest level, 21 percent, occurring for children under 3, compared to 13 percent for 
the population as a whole, and 16 percent for those over 65. In other words, more than 
one-fifth of the nation’s three-year-olds were living below the poverty line in March 1980. 
Given the subsequent rise in cost of living and in unemployment rates, that proportion 
will, in all likelihood, become appreciably higher in 1981 and 1982. (The poverty index 
is based on the minimum income sufficient to meet the cost of the Department of Ag¬ 
riculture’s economy food plan. The index is adjusted to reflect the different consumption 
requirements of families, based on size, composition, and other relevant demographic 
factors.) 
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FIGURE 3-1 Change in income (1975-1980) for two-parent families with children u 
6: medians for children on bottom fifth and upper four-fifths of the income distribui 

NOTE: Cost of living is computed from the Consumer Price Index, using as a basi: 
median income in 1975 for all families with children under 6. 
source: “Children of Women in the Labor Force,” Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1 
1980, supplemented by BLS staff. 


Recommendations for Future Research on the Impact of Work on 
Family as a Child-Rearing System 

The 15 recommendations presented here take a curiously elliptical fc 
They substitute for the words “mother” and “maternal,” the w< 
“father” and “paternal.” The effect of such a substitution is to recog 
that all of the forces affecting the roles of mothers as parents and wor 
have their analogs in the lives of fathers. The significance of this 
for human development is indicated by a growing body of research (< 
Lamb, 1976) documenting the importance of the father in the soc 
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zation and psychological growth of children from early infancy onward. 
From this perspective, it is important to assess the impact on family and 
child of such factors as the number of hours the father works or his 
attitude toward his job and its relation to his role as a parent—variables 
that have been repeatedly examined in studies of maternal employment. 

Our final recommendation has still broader implications for method, 
theory, and public policy. The convergence and complementarity of 
research designs and research findings on the developmental impact of 
maternal and paternal employment underscore the fact that conditions 



FIGURE 3-2 Change in income (1975-1980) for female-headed households with children 
under 6: medians for children in bottom fifth and upper four-fifths of the income distri¬ 
bution. 

NOTE: Cost of living is computed from the Consumer Price Index, using as a basis the 
median income in 1975 for all families with children under 6. 

source: “Children of Women in the Labor Force,” Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1976- 
1980, supplemented by BLS staff. 



at work have a profound influence on the functioning of the family as 
a system . One cannot understand what is happening in one part of this 
system without taking into account what is happening in other parts. 
Moreover, this same overriding principle applies at another, equally 
necessary level of analysis: The impact of parental work on family func¬ 
tioning and the development of children cannot be understood without 
taking into account the larger context of which both work and family 
are a part. The most critical aspect of this larger context has to do with 
the availability of both formal and informal support systems for the 
family in such forms as child care, health and social services, necessary 
financial resources, and assistance and support from relatives, friends, 
neighbors, and co-workers. It is in this broader area that the richest 
opportunities lie both for science and social policy. 

It is essential, however, that in exploring these broader domains, 
researchers and policy makers do not fail to accord highest priority to 
the ultimate impact of research projects and operating programs on 
families and children. There is the danger that in our recognition of the 
broader contexts of human development we forget about human beings 
themselves. 
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The Impact of Mother's Work on 
the Family as an Economic Syste 

Marianne A. Ferber, University of Illinois, and 
Bonnie Birnbaum, University of Illinois 


Many see the family as a symbol of security and permanence, a st 
core in a changing world, the one institution dominated by mutua 
fection and altruism rather than economic calculation. Like most sir 
generalizations, this one contains some truths but also some ser 
misconceptions. As we shall see, the family continues to be a cei 
institution in our society, and the vast majority of people continu 
live in families most of their lives. At the same time, a growing 
portion move through a succession of different family units, and 01 
small minority of these families are now composed of the traditi 
father-breadwinner, mother-homemaker, and children. Similarly, 
and women share their lives and raise their children because of £ 
tional, social, and even religious ties, but few would deny that ecom 
factors affect the formation of a family unit, the way its members s 
responsibilities and rewards, and the probability that it will last. 

In recent years the family has undergone important changes that 
affected its fundamental nature. The most significant of these cha 
has been the rapid influx of women into the labor market and 
corresponding decrease in the proportion of families with full- 
homemakers. The purpose of this paper is to examine existing rese 
concerned with the implications of this trend for the family as an 


We want to acknowledge a large debt to a book which was published shortly befc 
began on this chapter, and on which we heavily relied as a source: Ralph E. Smitl 
(1979a) The Subtle Revolution: Women at Work. 
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nomic system and how different ways of allocating time and responsi¬ 
bilities within the family affect the welfare of its members. In addition 
to critically reviewing the current state of knowledge, we also suggest 
directions for further work to be done. 

The first section briefly describes the traditional family as an economic 
unit. The second section examines to what extent the family’s existence 
can be explained by traditional economic theory as an institution that 
helps its members to achieve maximum well-being. The third section is 
concerned with recent trends and developments. It documents both the 
continued dominance of the family and the increasing diversity of family 
life-styles. The fourth section reviews some useful work analyzing these 
developments. It focuses on recent changes in the family, with particular 
emphasis on the growing influx of women into the labor market (one 
of the prime causes of these changes). This section closes by suggesting 
directions for new research to expand our knowledge and our ability to 
develop useful family policies. The final section discusses the availability 
of data sets that would make possible further empirical research needed 
to improve our understanding of the interactions of changes in the family 
and in the economy. 

THE TRADITIONAL FAMILY AS AN ECONOMIC UNIT 

According to the Bureau of the Census definition, which is generally 
used by economists, the family is a group of people related by blood or 
marriage and living in one household. While individual members may 
own property and retain some of their own earnings, the emphasis is 
on the family as a unit. Each member is expected to carry out his or 
her responsibilities, not primarily to barter with other family members 
but rather to ensure their well-being. By the same token the family is 
expected to provide for each member’s needs to the extent it is able, 
and quite independently of the individual’s contribution. Thus, the very 
young, the very old, the disabled, the unemployed, and so forth are 
entitled to share in the same standard of living as the rest of the family. 

In precapitalist economies, when the family enterprise was the dom¬ 
inant economic unit, all family members capable of working participated 
in production. There was always some specialization and division of 
labor. Adult males generally undertook tasks that required the greatest 
physical strength and those that necessitated prolonged absences. Ma¬ 
ture women often did work involving great endurance. Children and 
the elderly would do less exacting tasks. But everyone participated in 
productive activity (Degler, 1980). This was true not only among prim¬ 
itive societies, but in the preindustrial period in the United States as 
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well. The husband would tend the horses and plow the fields; the wife 
would milk the cows and feed the chickens. Grandma was likely to sew, 
knit, and participate in the care of infants; grandpa would help repair 
equipment and furniture; and the children would collect the eggs and 
churn the butter. 

It was only when production moved into factories and work, for the 
most part, became employment that the situation changed significantly. 
Adult men more often accepted jobs away from home. While this was 
also true for many poor women 1 and even children, middle-class wives 
increasingly became facilitators of consumption rather than producers, 
and many working-class wives aspired to this role . 2 The heavy burden 
these working women carried makes this understandable. It was then 
that the traditional housewife first came into existence. 

Women’s activities were increasingly confined to the care of children, 
the nurturing of husband, and the maintenance of the home (Degler, 

1 As Scott and Tilly (1980) point out, young women of the working class were commonly 
expected to work and to turn over their earnings to the family. It was considerably less 
common for married women to work, but they generally did when the family was in urgent 
need of money. 

2 A broader and more reasonable concept of production would include many household 
activities. Economists have, in recent years, pointed out that combining purchased items 
with services to provide commodities for direct use is, in fact, a form of production. 
Sociologists have suggested (Berk and Berk, 1978:32) “the only difference between pro¬ 
duction and consumption is the ‘timetable’ on which utility is obtained. On the one hand, 
it is possible to obtain some satisfactions (and dissatisfactions) immediately through the 
performance of a particular activity. We normally call this consumption. On the other 
hand, it is possible to obtain utility some time after the commodities are produced. This 
is viewed as production.” 

Common usage, however, ignores these views. We all know that women who are asked 
whether they work are expected to, and generally do, answer either “yes, I have a job," 
or “no, I am a housewife.” For convenience the word “work” is often used in that sense. 
The hidden rationale, not altogether unrealistic, implies that work and production refer 
to activities that determine the socioeconomic status of the family. In earlier days, husband 
and wife both were productive in this sense, each contributing to output in the family 
enterprises. But with the Industrial Revolution came the loss of this production function 
of the family (Kanter, 1977). It is now the earnings of the man (along with whatever 
unearned income some families may receive) that determines the kind of house the family 
will live in, the neighborhood where it will be located, the schools the children will go 
to, and the amount of consumer durables and other goods the family can buy. The activities 
of the homemaker, no doubt, make a great difference in the neatness within the house 
and perhaps the yard. The homemaker also helps the children with homework, chooses 
and maintains the durables, and makes the meals enjoyable occasions as opposed to simply 
a way of filling the stomach. If she does well, life will be more pleasant for the family, 
but it is the husband’s job (or inherited wealth) that determines whether they are upper 
class, middle class, or poor. The husband is the breadwinner, and how much of it he wins 
is more crucial than the way the wife slices and serves it. 
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1980). These activities were seen as private, nonproductive, domesti¬ 
cated, expressive, and important (Oakley, 1980). The true woman’s 
place was unquestionably as daughter, sister, or most of all wife and 
mother. Therefore, domesticity was among the virtues most prized (Wel¬ 
ter, 1978). There was no longer a farm right outside the house or a shop 
downstairs where she could work with the children trailing along or 
while dinner was cooking. At the same time, household size declined 
because there were fewer boarders, servants, siblings, and parents living 
with couples (Korbin, 1978). One effect of this was to reduce the number 
of adults available in households to help take care of youngsters, while 
at the same time the period of childhood was considerably extended. 
Thus, the typical traditional family emerged. 

According to the stereotype of this family, the responsibility to be 
the breadwinner rested squarely on the shoulders of the man. If the 
woman also entered the labor market, it was generally assumed she was 
either compensating for his inadequacy, working for pin money, or 
selfishly pursuing a career at the expense of her household responsibil¬ 
ities. If the children worked while they lived at home, they presumably 
did so in order to be able to spend on extras or perhaps because the 
parents thought it was good for their moral fiber, but usually only among 
the poor did they work to raise the family’s standard of living. 

According to this same stereotype, the responsibility for spending the 
family’s money and for determining and distributing its savings was not 
as clearly allocated. But here too there were some accepted norms. The 
wife made most of the purchases, with the exception of the house, the 
car, and possibly some other durables. This does not mean, however, 
that she made the decisions on these expenditures. It was generally the 
husband who decided how much money was to be allocated to various 
categories of goods and services or even to individual items. For those 
he used, he was likely to tell her exactly what to buy, as on occasion 
the children may also have done. In other words, for many types of 
goods the wife was the purchasing agent rather than the decision maker, 
even when she did the shopping. She was even less likely to have the 
main say about major items often purchased jointly by the couple or in 
determining what type of financial assets to accumulate (Davis, 1976). 

While more and more goods and services used by households gradually 
came to be produced outside the home, a great deal of time and effort 
was still required to acquire them, maintain them, and use them to 
produce the kind of standard of living to which American families as¬ 
pired. It was the wife who had the responsibility for doing this, as well 
as for providing the many services required to maintain a family. The 
husband may have helped with her household responsibilities, but not 
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different for each member. But the benefits the family could provide 
were either conferred on everyone equally or allocated to individuals 
according to need. It was, however, primarily the head of the household 
who, in the final analysis, determined the family’s life-style, both by 
being responsible for the income on which it so crucially depended and 
by making the most important decisions, thus providing the parameters 
within which the other members of the family had to operate. Hence, 
there is little basis for the contention by Degler (1980) that although 
woman was confined to the house, she now had a sphere in which she 
was superior. 

This was the traditional family, once widely accepted as the backbone 
of American society. Economists, concerned primarily with market 
transactions, were interested only in the family’s relations with the rest 
of the economy as supplier of resources and consumer of final goods. 
Except for the pioneering work of Margaret Reid (1934), it was not 
until the 1960s, when the family was undergoing changes at an accel¬ 
erating rate, that economic analysis began to be applied to relationships 
within the family. As we shall see in the next section, the new approach 
proved to be an interesting combination of sophisticated methodology 
and assumptions that were often quite unrealistic or outdated. It pro¬ 
duced some useful insights, but also many questionable conclusions. 

ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF THE FAMILY 3 

In recent years economists have used economic theory more boldly to explain 
behavior outside the monetary market sector. ... As a result, racial discrimi¬ 
nation, fertility, politics, crime, education, statistical decision making, adversary 
situations, labor-force participation, the uses of “leisure” time, and other be¬ 
havior are better understood. Indeed, economic theory may well be on its way 
to providing a unified framework for all behavior involving scarce resources, 
nonmarket as well as market, nonmonetary as well as monetary, small group 
as well as “competitive.” (Becker, 1974:299) 

3 The material in this section is in significant part based on Ferber and Birnbaum (1977). 
Sawhill (1977) discussed many of the same issues and made the same points, as did Berk 
and Berk (1978). 
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This is a proud claim by the man who did more than any other to break 
down the barriers that in earlier days constrained economists to a much 
narrower sphere and whose extensive contributions to the study of the 
family have earned him an undisputed claim to the title of father of the 
new home economics. 

Gary S. Becker, together with his colleagues and disciples, 4 has de¬ 
veloped neoclassical models of the family as a unit that is rational in 
the sense that it maximizes its well-being. These models explain the 
family’s behavior by using relative prices and income as the main var¬ 
iables. 5 The models are elegant in their simplicity, and a growing volume 
of sophisticated empirical research shows that they do make a contri¬ 
bution to the understanding of household behavior. However, they ig¬ 
nore many interesting and important aspects of a far more complex 
reality, and have only limited explanatory power and even less success 
in predicting changes over time. 6 Furthermore, the underlying assump¬ 
tion that people always behave rationally leads to the baffling implication 
generally found in this work that all outcomes are in some sense optimal 
(Blau, 1977). Also, that assumption all too often leads to a tacit en¬ 
dorsement of the status quo. 

The cornerstone of this theory of rational household behavior is that 
rather than acting in response to the dictates of tradition, husband and 
wife are expected to allocate their time according to relative advantage 
so they can maximize the amounts of commodities available to the 
family. 7 At the same time, one finds frequent references to women’s 
household and child-rearing duties , while husbands help their wives with 


4 Becker’s seminal work was “A Theory of the Allocation of Time” (1965). Since then 
a great deal of work has been done to apply economic tools to the nonmarket sectors. 
Much of the original work was done by scholars trained and/or located at the University 
of Chicago and Columbia University, often under the auspices of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. A substantial portion of the articles published have appeared in the 
Journal of Political Economy, published by the University of Chicago. 

5 While the members of this school of economics would acknowledge no affinity for 
Karl Marx, it is difficult to avoid the impression that they too attach very great importance 
to economic variables as the fundamental basis of much of human behavior. 

6 As Clair (Vickery) Brown (1980) points out, for instance, numerous models of labor 
force participation uniformly underestimated by far the extent of its change. And some 
of them were mistaken in predicting the direction of the change. As Goode (1974) states, 
Becker’s suggestion that late marriages and difficulty of divorce will be correlated is not 
substantiated by the facts. 

7 The possibility that the family itself is an inefficient unit, which cannot take advantage 
of the economies of scale as could a commune, is never considered. Perhaps even more 
surprising, in view of the fact that Becker was a pioneer in suggesting that employers may 
forego profit maximization in order to indulge their taste for discrimination, is the failure 
to consider that spouses may forego maximization for a variety of personal reasons, and 
that traditions act as constraints on maximizing models. 
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household work. Some would exclude even the possibility of male help 
in household work by assuming men’s time at home is entirely unpro¬ 
ductive (Willis, 1974); this was done presumably to avoid mathematical 
complications in the model. They appear to be on firmer ground when 
they assume that women earn less than men in the labor market. But 
upon closer examination we find they explain these lower earnings largely 
in terms of lower investments in human capital by women, which in turn 
are explained by their family responsibilities. Thus, we come full circle: 
Women spend more time on housework because they earn less in the 
labor market, and they earn less in the labor market because they spend 
more time on housework. 

Furthermore, the theory that an increase in the relative market ef¬ 
ficiency of any member would result in a reallocation of time of all other 
members toward consumption activities that would permit the former 
to spend more time in market activities (Becker, 1965) receives little 
support from time-use studies. On the contrary, we find that the time 
husbands spend on household work changes remarkably little when the 
wife enters the labor market, while her leisure time decreases sharply 
(Robinson, 1977a, 1977b). Nor, as we see later, is there evidence of 
marked differences in expenditures on services between households with 
the wife in the labor market and those with a full-time homemaker. 
Such behavior is not readily explained in terms of rational maximization, 
but can be understood easily in terms of the traditional view that the 
household is the woman’s responsibility. 8 

The second premise of the new home economics is that the family is 
an economic unit that allocates production at home and in the market 
and shares consumption as well as the investments in the physical and 
human capital of its members (Mincer and Polachek, 1974). However, 
there are also recurrent references in the new home economics to the 
fact that assuming a single utility function for the family is not altogether 
realistic. 9 Such an approach ignores the fact that husband and wife do 
not necessarily share the same tastes and preferences, and that there 
tends to be a considerable difference in the extent to which each influ¬ 
ences the decision of how to allocate income (Galbraith, 1973:35): 


It is interesting to note that in the extensive new home economics literature, which 
discusses specialization in terms of relative advantage, the possibility of the wife earning 
more than her husband in the labor market is never mentioned. Admittedly, such cases 
are unusual in the real world, but they are by no means nonexistent. 

Nerlove (1974) was one of the first to question the suggestion originally made by 
amue son (1956) that, under appropriate conditions, it could be assumed that the family 
would behave as if it were an individual maximizer. 



The common reality is that the household involves a simple but highly important 
division of labor. With the receipt of the income, in the usual case, goes the 
basic authority over its use ... a natural authority resides with the person who 
earns the money. This entitles him [sic] to be called the head of the family. 

There is, therefore, good reason to believe that maximizing family 
income does not necessarily mean maximizing the well-being of all in¬ 
dividual members. The person who has little say within the family gladly 
might trade some income for more influence in order to maximize her 
current well-being. Similarly, because there is diminishing utility in¬ 
volved in spending longer and longer hours on a single type of work, 
the traditional specialization of husband and wife in market and house¬ 
hold work respectively is not likely to be optimal. Most important, 
however, is the problem that static models tend to ignore inevitable life- 
cycle changes, including the virtual certainty that one of the spouses 
will have to carry on alone. 

When considering the family consisting of husband, wife, and chil¬ 
dren, it is important to remember that the children will grow up and 
that as they do the value of their household work declines precipitously. 
Meantime, if the wife is a full-time homemaker, her worth in the labor 
market also declines. This means that the value of her contribution to 
the family over her lifetime (the value of her work at home plus earnings) 
is considerably lower than that of the woman who remains in the labor 
market, 10 even though her contribution may not be less when there are 
young children in the home. 

The reduced earning power of the homemaker becomes even more 
serious if, for whatever reasons, the marriage is terminated, or if the 
breadwinner becomes unemployed or incapacitated. The husband, too, 
is likely to have problems if he has to fend for himself domestically. In 
addition, he may be expected to pay alimony, child support, or both if 
his ex-wife is not employed. Thus, complete specialization is a very high- 
risk proposition for either spouse, especially now that many people can 
no longer turn to an extended family for support. 

It is ironic that just at the time when the traditional family (with its 
strong proscriptions against divorce and its obligation to take care not 
only of children but also of the destitute and elderly) was disappearing, 
economists found ways of portraying the traditional division of labor 
between husband and wife as the outcome of rational decision making. 
As we have seen, they do this in part by accepting stereotypes, making 

10 For estimates based on opportunity cost (market earnings given up in order to remain 
at home) for a sample of clerical workers, as well as estimates based on market cost, see 
Ferber and Birnbaum (1980). 
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unrealistic assumptions, and at times disregarding the fact that families, 
unlike their models, are not static. 

Apart from these difficulties, questions must be raised about the nar¬ 
rowly economic focus of the new home economics. The application of 
the tools of economists to areas that previously had been the preserve 
of the softer social sciences has given rise to the hope that we are moving 
toward a single structure of hypotheses about social behavior, supported 
by research in several different fields. Two decades hence we may dis¬ 
cover that we have created a rather impressive body of social science 
literature, which if not unified may at least be confirmatory (Goode, 
1974). But this hope will surely not be realized as long as the new 
approach fails to take note of powerful nonmarket variables whose 
effects may run counter to those of income variables (Goode, 1974). 

When models take into account nonmonetary variables, without pre¬ 
tending to monetize them by attaching a purely hypothetical and imag¬ 
inary value, 11 a further breakthrough in the direction of greater realism 
and relevance to policy issues is likely to occur. Such factors as tradition, 
status, direct satisfaction and dissatisfaction with work, and dependence 
upon or independence from others, while admittedly not easy to mea¬ 
sure, surely would help explain many of the unaccounted-for variations 
between individuals and changes over time, and most likely would con¬ 
tribute to the resolution of some puzzles that existing theory has done 
little to resolve. 

Unresolved puzzles still abound. For example, according to Becker 
(1974), the more the man’s earnings exceed those of the woman, the 
greater the incentive for the two to get married. Why is the same not 
true when the earnings gap is in the opposite direction? The greater a 
woman’s value in the market compared to her contribution in the house¬ 
hold, the more likely she is to work for money. Why does she not cut 
down comparably on her hours of household work? 12 Economic vari- 

11 As Goode (1974:347) points out, “The monetary equivalent, so tempting to the 
economist because of his past training, can create both obstacles and factual errors in the 
analysis. ...” A good example of this is when the value of the work of full-time home¬ 
makers is assumed to be equal to the wages earned by women in the labor market even 
though the potential earnings of the former are likely to be lower, if only because they 
have less labor market experience. 

12 Claire Vickery (1979) suggests this is because purchased and home-produced com¬ 
modities are not interchangeable, as is generally assumed. Also, as Berk and Berk (1978:462) 
point out, there is a lack of substitutability among the contributions of all the household 
members, as shown by evidence that, holding income constant, husbands in high status 
jobs do a bit more household work. They suggest this shows that the division of household 
labor is not entirely a function of productive capacity: “Who you are matters as much as 
what you are able to contribute.” 
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ables often do reasonably well in explaining variations of behavior be¬ 
tween members of the same ethnic, religious, national, or other group, 
but economists have made little progress in explaining differences be¬ 
tween groups. Often the problem is avoided by examining variations 
only within groups. These are merely a few examples of questions in 
search of answers, but they should suffice to demonstrate the need for 
broadening the approach to the study of the family. Only by taking into 
account the institutional setting and its changing structure can we under¬ 
stand the framework within which and upon which economic variables 
operate. 

Some of the nonmonetary variables can be introduced in quantitative 
form—for instance, by using attitude scales, 13 as is often done in the 
other social sciences, or by using dummy variables. Another way to 
improve upon the current models is to supplement the neoclassical ap¬ 
proach with game theory. This could help reduce the tendency to treat 
the family as a unit and put more emphasis on interpersonal relation¬ 
ships. Some steps in this direction have been taken by a few innovative 
researchers, such as Manser and Brown (1979, 1980) and Horney and 
McElroy (1980). 

Before considering in greater detail the directions new research has 
been taking or should take in order to achieve better understanding and 
greater insight, we first briefly examine existing evidence of recent changes 
in the roles of men and women and their impact on the family. 

RECENT TRENDS IN ECONOMIC AND FAMILY STATUS OF WOMEN AND 
MEN 14 

The past 20 years have brought dramatic changes in the typical American 
family. During this period the overall female employment rate rose by 
more than 50 percent (for married women with children living with their 
spouses, the rate doubled). Birth rates dropped by 40 percent, and 
divorce rates doubled (Hofferth and Moore, 1979). Thus, labor force 
and demographic trends have combined to produce a new modal fam¬ 
ily—one in which both spouses participate (at least for part of their 
married life) in the labor force, their expected number of children is 


13 Economists generally look askance on the use of such data, but Bowen and Finnegan 
(1969:237) concede that “While it is always dangerous to attempt to determine why 
individuals do what they do by asking them, economists probably err more in ignoring 
interview data of this kind than in overvaluing it.” 

14 A good deal of the information on these trends and on their implications is covered 
in The Subtle Revolution: Women at Work (Smith, 1979a). This section of the paper draws 
heavily upon that material. 
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relatively small, and there is a good chance they may eventually 
and marry other partners. 

At the same time, and in interaction with these demograj 
labor force changes, came shifts in allocation of time within th 
hold (particularly a decrease in home production time for the v 
a change in attitudes of men and women toward their roles an( 
the traditional American family. The purpose of this section is tc 
some of these trends in an attempt to provide some insight 
current status of the American family and the directions it mi 
in the near future. 


Labor Force Trends 

The growing participation of wives in the labor force during 
decade has occurred to a great extent among mothers. Lab 
participation for wives (husband present) with children unde 
creased from 40 percent to 54 percent from 1970 to 1980, v 
increase for wives with no children under 18 was only from 42 
to 48 percent (Bureau of Labor Statistics 1980a; Johnson, 1979 
of the consequences of the rapid increase in the number of e 
mothers of small children has been an increase in the prop< 
women voluntarily participating in part-time employment (Barre 
Between 1965 and 1977 the number of workers on voluntary j 
schedules increased almost three times as fast as the numbe: 
time workers. Only one-fourth of mothers of preschool child 
were employed during 1975 had a job on a full-time basis all y 
mothers of 6- to 17-year olds, the percentage was 40 percent ( 
1976). 


Women’s Earnings, Occupations, and Unemployment 

Although increasing numbers of women have entered the lal 
in recent years, the ratio of the median earnings of full-time, ye 
women workers to that of men actually dropped from about 6' 
in the mid-1950s to 59 percent in 1977 (Barrett, 1979; Women’s 
1979). This earnings gap cannot be explained fully by age, e< 
or prior work experience. It holds true in all regions of the 


15 This can be exDla ned bv thr fart that vuivpc with r»h«lrh 


.rlo- 10 or 
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and for both blacks and whites. 16 One factor that does play an important 
role in creating the discrepancy between men’s and women’s wages is 
occupational segregation. More than two-thirds of employed women 
hold jobs in so-called female occupations (Barrett, 1979). Female oc¬ 
cupations traditionally tend to be characterized by low pay and limited 
opportunities for advancement. 

In addition, with the recent rapid influx of women into the labor 
market, occupational crowding in these fields has contributed to the 
slow growth of wages, particularly in the clerical field. According to 
Barrett (1979), median earnings of female, full-time clerical workers 
rose only 4.9 percent in real terms between 1965 and 1975 compared 
with a 25.4 percent increase for all other female workers over the same 
10-year period. There is some evidence that among younger women, 
there is a trend away from clerical occupations and toward professional 
and managerial positions. 17 However, a recent survey of 5,000 women 
aged 21 to 31 (Brito and Jusenius, 1978) indicates that despite these 
trends, the vast majority of young women who expect to be employed 
at age 35 would prefer to be in typically female occupations. 

Not only do women work in a narrow range of jobs, but they also 
often earn less than men in the same occupation. This is true even when 
they work the same number of hours and when relevant characteristics 
have been held constant. This results partly from differences in job 
assignments and titles within occupational groupings. For example, within 
the clerical profession most male clerical workers are post office mail 
carriers, shipping and receiving clerks, stock clerks, and storekeepers. 
Women are secretaries, typists, telephone operators, bank tellers, and 
bookkeepers (Barrett, 1979). Also, Blau (1976b) found that even when 
men and women are employed in the same detailed occupational cat¬ 
egory, they tend to be segregated by firm, with women concentrated in 
the lower-paying establishments. 

Another factor which causes actual earnings to be even lower than 
indicated by the earnings gap is the relatively high proportion of women 
who are part-time workers (approximately one-quarter of the women 


16 The wage gap between nonwhite women and men is considerably less than that for 
whites; black women earn 23 percent less than black men while white women earn 42 
percent less than white men. However, this is because black men earn relatively less than 
white men, rather than because black women earn more than white women. 

17 According to tabulations provided by the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and cited in Barrett (1979), the percentage of young women workers 
(ages 20 to 34) in clerical occupations decreased from 42 percent in 1968 to 38 percent in 
1977. The percentage of young women in professional, technical, and managerial jobs 
increased from 20 percent to 24 percent in the same time period. 



shitted the emphasis trom prohibiting discrimination to redressing pasx 
inequities and taking positive action to support future opportunities for 
women. 18 Thus, progress has been made in redressing the legal and 
institutional barriers to equality in earnings for women (although en¬ 
forcement lags behind the letter of the law). As yet, however, changes 
have been slow in coming—partly due to the slow evolution of women’s 
aspirations and employers’ stereotypes as to what is women’s work. 

In addition to lower wages relative to men and a narrow range of 
jobs, women also experience greater unemployment. Moreover, there 
are important trends with respect to the difference in male and female 
unemployment. First, the differential in unemployment tends to be greater 
during periods of low unemployment. In part, this can be explained by 
the fact that many women are eager to work when jobs are plentiful, 
and drop out of the labor force when they cannot find jobs. Secondly, 
in addition to cyclical variations, there has tended to be a long-term 
increase in the differential, at least between the early 1960s and 1980. 
(This is consistent with the occupational crowding that has characterized 
female occupations.) The gap closed for some months after that, but 
the period is too short to draw any firm conclusions about change in 
the long run. 

Because women traditionally have been marginal workers, the seri¬ 
ousness of unemployment for them generally has been minimized. How¬ 
ever, most women work because of economic need. Nearly two-thirds 
of all women in the labor force in 1978 were single, widowed, divorced 
or separated, or had husbands who earned less than $10,000 in 1977. 
Even among those who had husbands present who earned more, the 
earnings of the wife generally made a substantial contribution to the 
family’s income, and the wife’s unemployment generally resulted in a 
reduced standard of living for her family. For example, when the wife 

18 A 1981 U.S. Supreme Court decision in the case of County of Washington v. Guntner 
may lead the way for even greater change. The decision discussed the Bennett Amendment 
to title 7 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The Bennett Amendment had prohibited all pay 
discrimination claims by women, except in situations involving less pay for equal work. 
This decision leaves open the door to further testing in the courts on the far broader basis 
of work of comparable worth. 
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worked full-time year-round in 1978, she contributed 38 percent of her 
family’s income. The wife’s contribution is particularly important for 
low-income families. For families with incomes under $10,000, the wife’s 
contribution was 64 percent; with incomes between $10,000 and $15,000, 
it was 50 percent (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1980b). In female-headed 
households, the woman’s contribution was, of course, crucial—as high 
as 85 percent for the lowest income group. 19 


Trends in the Allocation of Time 

Although there have been great changes in the technology and services 
available to households, data on time spent on home production show 
little change in the total amount of time housewives spent on housework 
from the mid-1920s through the mid-1960s (Vanek, 1974). The way time 
was distributed among various chores showed some change—mainly, 
there was a decline in more of the routine and repetitive work and an 
increase in managerial tasks—but there was an amazing constancy in 
the level of work (approximately 51 to 55 hours per week). 

More recent data on time allocation provide conflicting evidence on 
whether or not significant changes have taken place since the 1960s. 
Gauger and Walker (1980) conclude that hours of household work have 
remained relatively stable. In their study, diary data were collected in 
1967-68 for a sample of 1,378 families in Syracuse, N.Y. and again in 
1977, this time for a sample of 210 families with husband, wife, and two 
children. These data indicate consistency in household work time over 
the decade for this subgroup of American families. Table 4-1 summarizes 
the findings based on the Syracuse sample. 

On the other hand, however, comparison of data from two time-use 
diary studies both conducted by the Survey Research Center at the 
University of Michigan (one in 1965 and one in 1975) shows that women 
aged 18 to 65 in urban households where at least one member was in 
the labor force reported substantially less family care in 1975. This was 
true for both employed women (a decrease from 27 to 24 hours per 
week) and housewives (a decrease from 53 to 48 hours per week). 
Robinson (1980) analyzed the data so that differences in employment 
status, marital status, family composition, age, and socioeconomic status 
between the 1965 and 1975 samples were held constant. Once these 
adjustments had been made, he found that the decrease in housework 


19 For female-headed households in 1978 the woman’s contribution was 85 percent for 
families with incomes under $5,000; 84 percent for those with incomes between $5,000 
and $10,000; and 80 percent for those between $10,000 and $15,000. 
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TABLE 4-1 Household Work Time of Husband and Wife in 
Families with Two Children (Syracuse sample)_ 



Youngest 

Child 

Employed-Wife Families 0 

Husband Wife 
(Hours' 1 ) (Hours*) N r 

Non Employed-Wife Farr 

Husband Wife 
(Hours*) (Hours*) N f 

1967-68 

12-17 

1.5 

5 

19 

1.5 

7 

27 


6-11 

1.5 

5 

24 

1.5 

7 

64 


2-5 

1.5 

6 

29 

1.5 

8 

96 


1 

1.5 

6 

10 

3 

9- 

53 


Under 1 

1.5 

8 

7 

1.5 

10 

66 

1977 

12-17 

2 

6 

7 

1.5 

7 

21 


6-11 

2 

5 

4 

1.5 

7 

29 


2-5 

3 

5 

11 

2 

8 

31 


1 

3 

8 

13 

3 

9 

38 


Under 1 

3 

7 

21 

3 

10 

35 


“ Wife employed 15 or more hours per week. 

Average hours per day-these figures should be multiplied by 7 days for a woi 
figure. 

■' N equals number of families. 

source: William Gauger and Kathryn Walker (1980) chart 2. 


was only about 2.5 hours per week for the sample as a whole 
decrease in women’s home production was not offset by any in 
in men’s participation in household chores. When the differer 
sample composition were adjusted for, it turned out that men a 
contributed 5 percent less time to household work in 1975 than i 
(Robinson, 1980). He also found that women’s family care was 
in those households where the husbands also spent more time or 
production. In a separate analysis comparing households which 
by ownership of different appliances in 1975, he found no eviden 
differences in technology could explain the decline in housewo] 
ternative explanations include a decrease in standards of hou 
production, an increase in efficiency in performing household ta 
both. 

In addition to recent decreases in household time, the 1975 
shows decreases in market time for both employed married m 
women. Although no analysis is available which includes adjus 
for differences in sample composition, the unadjusted estimates 
decrease in hours worked for pay per week from 38.4 to 30.1 for r 
women and from 51.3 to 47.4 for married men (Robinson, 1977; 
decrease in paid work time for men most likely results from 
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retirement, longer vacations, and so forth. On the other hand, the de¬ 
cline in market time for married women most likely reflects the influx 
of women into part-time jobs. One result of this decline in both market 
and nonmarket work for married women in the labor force has been a 
20 percent increase (since 1965) in the free time available to them 
(Robinson, 1980). 

There is, however, some evidence that the decline in hours of market 
time of married men and women found in the Michigan survey may be 
overstated (Vickery, 1979). The Current Population Survey (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1976), which is based on a national sample of 50,000 
households, shows a much smaller decrease in hours on the job. Table 
4-2 summarizes the Michigan Survey Research Center and the Current 
Population Survey (CPS) results for 1965 and 1975. For all groups (ex¬ 
cept married employed women in 1975) the number of hours in the labor 
market is higher in the CPS estimates than in the Michigan data. In 
part, this may be due to differences in definitions (see footnotes to Table 
4-2). In addition the relative decline in hours between 1965 and 1975 
for both men and women is much smaller in CPS data. The CPS data 
are based on a much larger sample but have the disadvantage of being 
reported by one person for the entire household and are not based on 
diary data. Surveys using both a large sample and diary techniques would 


TABLE 4-2 Time Use: Married Men and Women, 1965 and 1975 



Hours in Labor 

Market 

Hours of 

Family Care 



Employed 

Men 

Employed 

Women 

Employed 

Men 

Employed 

Women 

House¬ 

wives 

Michigan Survey Research 
Center" 

1965 urban data 

51 

38 

9.0 

28.8 

50.0 

1975 urban data 

47 

30 

9.7 

24.9 

44.3 

Current Population 

Survey' 1 

1965 

1975 

45 

43 

35 

34 





" Michigan Survey Research Center data are taken from Robinson (1977b, Table 4). In 
this data set, hours in the labor market are defined as all work plus breaks plus commuting. 
6 Current Population Survey data are taken from Bureau of Labor Statistics, (1976, Table 
25). In this data set, hours in the labor market are defined as actual number of hours 
worked during survey week, as reported by one individual in the household for all house¬ 
hold members. 





be useful m resolving this inconsistency, but would be extremely ex¬ 
pensive. 


Trends in Marital and Childbearing Patterns 

Much has been written in the past decade that indicates increasing con¬ 
cern about the future of the family as the basic unit of American society. 
What is the basis of this concern? First, Americans are marrying later. 
Bureau of the Census (1979a) estimates indicate that between 1970 and 
1978 there was an increase of about one year in the typical age of first 
marriage for men and women. It may also be noted that age at first 
marriage differs little by ethnic groups. It was 22.9 for whites, 22.8 for 
blacks, and 22.7 for Hispanics in 1975 (Bureau of the Census, 1976a). 
Another way of looking at the delay in marriage is that 48 percent of 
the women who were 20 to 24 years old in 1978 had never been married, 
compared to 28 percent in 1960 and 36 percent in 1970. The proportion 
of never-married women 25 to 29 years of age also rose from 10.5 percent 
to 18 percent between 1970 and 1978. 

However, although more young women are delaying marriage, the 
proportion of never-married women among those aged 35 and over has 
actually been declining—from 7.2 percent in 1960 to 6.1 percent in 1970 
to 5.2 percent in 1978 (Bureau of the Census, 1979a). Thus, the pro¬ 
portion of women who will eventually marry (95 percent according to 
Hofferth and Moore [1979]) is predicted to decrease only slightly. 

A second trend that has elicited concern is the much-publicized in¬ 
crease in divorce. Between 1960 and 1978 the divorce rate climbed from 
2.2 per 1,000 population to 5.1. It has been estimated (Glick and Norton, 
1979) that if the current level of divorce continues, the proportion of 
marriages ending in divorce may approximate 40 percent. Although 
blacks have a higher divorce rate than whites, the proportional increase 
between the two groups since 1960 has been very similar (Bureau of the 
Census, 1978). But even with the rapid increase in the divorce rate, the 
fact remains that most married couples are still living together in their 
first marriages (Bureau of the Census, 1976b). 

One indication that, despite changes in marital patterns, marriage 
itself is still the cornerstone of American life is the high rate of remar¬ 
riage. Older-cohort experience indicates that approximately four out of 
five divorced persons will eventually remarry—five-sixths of the men 
and three-fourths of the women (Bureau of the Census, 1976a). Ac¬ 
cording to the same data, widowed persons, age for age, are less likely 
than divorced persons to remarry. In 1975 only 50 percent of widowed 
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persons in their early 50s had remarried (65 percent of the men and 40 
percent of the women). 20 

For divorced people, close to one-half of the remarriages occur within 
three years after the divorce, indicating a trend toward shorter intervals 
between marriages. However, there is some variation by ethnic group, 
with blacks reporting longer intervals than whites between divorce and 
remarriage. 

A third area that has elicited much attention in recent years is the 
trend toward a preference for smaller family size. Although there has 
been some recent evidence of a stabilization in birth expectations, the 
average number of lifetime births expected by wives 18 to 24 years old 
has declined from 2.4 per woman in 1971 to 2.1 in 1977. The average 
number of lifetime births expected by wives 18 to 24 years of age in 
1977 did not differ significantly among white, black, or Hispanic wives 
(Bureau of the Census, 1977b). This is especially interesting because 
among wives 35 to 39 years old who have nearly completed their child¬ 
bearing years, white women have a much lower average number of 
lifetime births than either black or Hispanic women. The average age 
of the mother at birth of her last child was 27 in 1970. 

Declining birth rates and birth expectations have resulted from an 
increased preference for smaller family size rather than a trend toward 
childlessness. The percentage of women aged 18 to 34 reporting that 
they expect to remain childless is relatively small and varies significantly 
with the educational level of the woman. As of June 1976, 6.9 percent 
of wives aged 18 to 34 who had less than a high school education, 8.5 
percent who had a high school education, and 14.4 percent who had 
some college expected to remain childless (Bureau of the Census, 1977a). 


Trends Toward Alternative Life-Styles 

Although the total number of households has increased by about 25 
percent since 1970 (to more than 79 million as of March 1980), the 
increase among nonfamily households has been much larger than among 
family households. Nonfamily households (persons living alone or with 
unrelated persons) increased by 73 percent, while family households 
grew by only 13 percent (Bureau of the Census, 1980b). However, most 
households—about 74 percent—are still family households. 

From 1970 to 1979 there has also been a shift in the composition of 


Rates of remarriage are closely related to age. In 1975 the median age at divorce for 
women 14 to 75 was 27 years, whereas the median age at widowhood was 48 (Bureau of 
the Census, 1976a). 



There are large ainerences among cuum, . j . , 

The incidence of one-parent families with children under 18 is much 
higher (49 percent) among blacks than among whites (15 percent). How¬ 
ever, despite this greater incidence, about 68 percent of all one-parent 
families were maintained by whites in 1979 (Bureau of the Census, 
1980a). 

An alternative life-style that contrasts sharply with the one-paren 
family is the extended family. However, only a relatively small group 
within the population has chosen this form of family arrangement. In 
1969 about 89 percent of all families with their own children were nuclear 
families; fewer than 7 percent consisted of three or more generations 
! Bureau of the Census, 1972). Moreover, according to recent Census 
Bureau data, about one-half of U.S. adults actually think that it is a 
bad idea for older persons to share homes with adult children (Bureau 
of the Census, 1980c). 


WH^T WE KNOW AND WHAT WE NEED TO KNOW ABOUT THE FAMILY 
AS AN EC ONOMIC UNIT 

In the previous section we have examined many of the changes that 
ha\e been occurring in the family. As we shall see, considerable progress 
has been made in explaining both the causes and effects of these changes, 
but a great deal of further work needs to be done before we adequately 
understand why we arrived where we are today, and where we are likely 
to go. Nor can we expect to do well in formulating policies to encourage, 
ntiKilty, or inhibit further developments without gaining more profounc 
.might into the relationships between different socioeconomic variables. 

n t is section we examine some of the most innovative work that has 
rven one m this area, pointing out not only the progress that has beer 
e m explaining causes, effects, and interactions of changes, but alsc 

i Jvi, ntrmerS , ieS ? at con ^ nue unresolved and the subjects that remair 
k unexp ore . In the concluding portion there is particular em 
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phasis on what further research is needed to provide a sound basis for 
policy formation. 


Review of Recent Research: What Have We Learned? 

Before beginning our discussion of recent work on the family, a cau¬ 
tionary comment is required. Even where past research results have 
provided what appear to be conclusive answers, these must not be treated 
as definitive. For one thing, many relationships are not true for all 
subgroups. On the contrary, they often are found to differ between 
urban and rural groups and among various socioeconomic, ethnic, and 
racial groups. A number of instances of such differences are cited here. 
Frequently, research has examined either the dominant group only or 
the population as a whole, in which case the results are primarily ap¬ 
plicable to the dominant group. It has also been common to pool smaller 
groups, which may bring about misleading results. For instance, it is 
usual to look at nonwhites. If the characteristics of black and Hispanic 
women are at opposite extremes, they will appear to be more like those 
of whites than either is separately. The same problem arises when com¬ 
bining non-Christian, or nonurban people. 

The absence of better studies may be caused to some degree by a lack 
of interest on the part of researchers. More likely, it may reflect the 
fact that it has been difficult to get an adequate sample size for these 
groups. A very helpful approach, now adopted by a number of data 
collectors, is to oversample minorities. 

A second reason to view existing results with caution is that a finding 
made at one time may not be applicable at a different time. This is 
particularly true during a period when everything from economic con¬ 
ditions and institutional arrangements to people’s attitudes and beliefs 
is changing rapidly. Hence, like women’s work, the work of researchers 
is never done, even in those areas in which past controversies appear 
to have been resolved. 

Labor Force Participation As we have seen, there has been a dramatic 
increase in the labor force participation of married women, although 
little change in occupational segregation or in the earnings gap between 
men and women. At the same time, changes have taken place in the 
nature of the family as an economic and social institution. We have 
learned a good deal about the complex relationships between the two, 
but there also remains much to be explained. 



continuing influx of women into the labor market. 

Mincer also discovered what he considered a paradox: He found that 
cross-sectional data indicate a negative relationship between married 
women’s labor force participation and their husbands’ income when 
everything else, such as wife’s education, is held constant. However, 
over time both these factors have been increasing together. Relying on 
Friedman’s (1957) permanent income hypothesis, he suggests that when 
a husband’s current income is below the level he can plausibly expect 
to achieve in the long run, the family can achieve its normal level of 
consumption by a second worker’s entering the labor force. This would 
explain why a wife is just as likely to work even though her young 
husband has higher real earnings than young men had in earlier years, 
as long as those earnings are expected to increase over his lifetime. 

Not surprisingly. Mincer (1960a) proposed a model that clearly implies 
that the wife goes to work merely to smooth out family income over 
time, rather than to accomplish other goals, such as raising the standard 
of living of the family; safeguarding her own, her children’s, and possibly 
even her husband’s future; or perchance even pursuing a career. But it 
is time to question his assumptions, especially since the clear implication 
of his theory—that women’s labor force participation would be highest 
during the early years of marriage—is contrary to fact. 

Further, the phenomenon that so p n7.7 lp.fi Mincer can be explained 
in simpler and more reasonable ways. It may be relative, not absolute, 
income that matters. Families may want to have two earners to move 
from below average to average, or from average to above average, 
regardless of the mean level of income. Or other conditions may have 
changed, so that it has become easier or more attractive for women to 
enter the labor force. 

Cain (1966) pointed out the importance of examining not only the 
labor force participation, but also the extent of this participation, since 
number of hours worked varies considerably, particularly among women. 
Unfortunately, even today a really adequate measure taking into account 
both number of hours per week and number of weeks per year has yet 
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to be developed. Maret-Havens (1977) developed an index based on 
hours per week and weeks per year as well as number of years worked, 
but it is complex and has no direct intuitive interpretation (Huber and 
Spitze, 1982). 

The massive work of Bowen and Finnegan (1969) did much to uncover 
a large number of variables related to women’s labor force participation, 
including the woman’s age, number and ages of children, other family 
income, unemployment rate, industrial and occupational mix, and wage 
rate. Interesting evidence on this subject has since been added by the 
guaranteed income experiments in New Jersey, Denver, and Seattle. It 
was found that married women in low-income families worked consid¬ 
erably less as outside income increased. This trend was true only to a 
minimal extent for their husbands (Ferber and Hirsch, 1978). Sweet 
(1968), Oppenheimer (1970), and others pointed to still more factors, 
such as the increased availability of substitutes for home-produced goods 
and services, the decline in the number of elderly who are cared for in 
the family, the higher divorce rate, and increased education. This list 
seems quite exhaustive. Researchers can, however, be faulted for fre¬ 
quently presenting a simple model of one-way causation, when in reality 
there are likely to be complex interactions. 21 

Take, for instance, the smaller number of children as an explanation 
for increased labor force participation. Several studies have found that 
women’s work plans influence their fertility (Clare, 1957; Waite and 
Stolzenberg, 1976). This confirms the commonsense view that career- 
oriented women are likely to want fewer children. 

Families have become smaller not only because there are fewer chil¬ 
dren, but also because adults such as parents and other relatives are 
more likely to live separately. This is considerably more expensive than 
living in an extended family. It is in part made possible by the additional 
income women earn, whether it helps them to maintain a separate house¬ 
hold if divorced, to save up enough to live separately when they are 
old, or to help support a parent in a separate establishment. 

As pointed out earlier, highly educated women are particularly likely 
to enter the labor market. Hence, education often is regarded as one 
more independent factor causing married women to work outside the 
home. Overlooked is the fact that investment in education is to a con¬ 
siderable extent made in anticipation of entering the labor market. No 
doubt women acquire education for other reasons, such as improving 
the mind, becoming a more valuable citizen, meeting a more promising 


21 Two sets of authors who do concern themselves with the chicken-egg dilemma are 
Smith (1979b) and Waite and Stolzenberg (1976). 
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demand will result not only in an increase in quantity, but also in an 
increase in relative price. Women’s earnings have not, however, in¬ 
creased relative to those of men. On the contrary, earnings in occu¬ 
pations dominated by women or those experiencing a great influx of 
women have tended to lag behind (Ferber and Lowry, 1976a). Fur¬ 
thermore, for some decades women’s unemployment rate has increased 
proportionately more than men’s. A plausible explanation of these facts 
is an upward shift in the supply of women, rather than women responding 
to an upward shift in demand. 

One factor contributing to the upward shift in supply was the increase 
in young working-age women due to the baby boom following World 
War II. A factor causing married women to enter the labor force may 
well be the decline in the real earnings of their husbands that is associated 
with the rapid rate of inflation. While real wages for women have also 
declined, the wife’s contribution nonetheless adds to the family’s real 
income. 

Thus, we find that the simple view of economic changes as the cause 
to which women simply react is not entirely accurate. Changes in atti¬ 
tudes very likely play a role. 22 This is not to suggest that attitudes are 
shaped in a vacuum or that economic factors of the sort discussed above 
do not influence them. We would, however, suggest that broader so¬ 
cioeconomic factors also need to be taken into account. The two world 
wars showed that women could do many jobs from which they had 
previously been excluded, and the civil rights movement brought em¬ 
phasis on equal opportunity for all. With growing concern about the 
population explosion and with the availability of new birth control tech¬ 
nologies, a high birthrate became less desirable and more avoidable. 
Increasing reliance of the elderly on Social Security and pension plans 
reduced economic returns parents would expect from their children, 
More recently, an increase in prices more rapid than the increase ir 

" See, for example, Bowen and Finnegan (1969), who recognize that attitudes hav< 
changed but argue that this mainly has been the consequence of economic factors. 
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money income has added to the impetus toward two-earner families. 
Thus, one would expect increasing acceptance of roles for women other 
than as full-time mothers and housewives. 

Many studies and surveys have documented the extent to which the 
views of men and women—not only those who are in the labor market, 
but even housewives—have changed (see, for instance, Ferber, 1982; 
Oppenheimer, 1970; and Waite, 1982). The tendency of people to go 
along with accepted standards, which for a long time inhibited the entry 
of women into the labor market, is beginning to work in the opposite 
direction. Says Smith (1979b: 17): “As women who do not work outside 
the home become a minority, keeping up with the Joneses will increas¬ 
ingly require Ms. Smith to enter the labor force.” Thus, women’s in¬ 
creasing labor force participation creates a momentum of its own. 

Women’s Earnings, Occupations, and Unemployment Having dis¬ 
cussed the large change in the labor force participation rate of women, 
we turn our attention to the absence of major changes in the occupational 
distribution of women or in the ratio of women’s to men’s earnings. 
Continued occupational segregation, considerably greater than in some 
other countries (Ferber and Lowry, 1977), has been widely noted and 
discussed (Beller, 1980; Blau and Hendricks, 1979; Polachek, 1976; 
Zellner, 1975). Many factors have been cited as causing this situation, 
and there is no reason to assume that they are mutually exclusive. 
Differences in early childhood training and sex-typicality of parents’ 
occupations (Hofferth, 1980) are among these; so are occupational coun¬ 
seling of boys and girls and training in high school. For instance, Hofferth 
(1980) finds that being in traditionally female occupational programs, 
especially vocational programs such as homemaking in high school, is 
detrimental to the later economic well-being of noncollege women. Last, 
differences in admissions of young men and women to educational and 
training programs and discrimination by employers in assigning male 
and female applicants to various entry positions (Cabral et al., 1982) all 
have no doubt made their contribution. 

One set of factors deserves to be singled out, however, because it 
shows the interdependence of woman’s role in the labor market and in 
the family. First, potential labor force discontinuity influences occu¬ 
pational choice because there are considerable differences in the extent 
to which skills deteriorate when a person takes time out (Polachek, 
1976). Second, the person who has family responsibilities will be rather 
reluctant to take a job that has long and inflexible hours or demands a 
lot of time in travel; rather, such individuals may seek part-time work 
or a job that permits coordination with children’s school schedules. For 
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these reasons, occupational segregation is likely to continue as 
it is primarily women who have the household responsibilities 
long as job-sharing and flexitime arrangements are not wide 
Furthermore, the same considerations that induce women to cro 
female occupations also make it more difficult for them to mew 
ladder within any given occupation, causing another kind of segi 
in which women have the low-level jobs while men reach the t< 

Both these types of segregation, at times referred to as ho 
(men and women in different occupations) and vertical (men and 
in the same occupation, but at different levels), contribute signi 
to the male-female earnings gap, 23 although they by no means 
all of it. Again, a wide variety of factors has made a contributio 
less work experience and shorter hours for women, to a greater t( 
for women to permit the spouse’s job to determine location, 24 to < 
discrimination. Corcoran and Duncan (1978) found that of the w 
between white men and white and black women respectively, 2 
and 11 percent were explained by differences in education, 28 
and 14 percent by differences in work history, 10 percent and 8 
by years of training on current job, and 2 percent and -2 pero 
difference here is in the opposite direction) by indicators of lab 
attachment, for a total of 42 and 31 percent respectively. The 
did not. however, take into account differences in occupations 
bution. 

Along with low earnings, another problem women encount 
unemployment rate that for some time increased relative to 
men. There is no evidence this was caused by women’s occu] 
distribution (Barrett and Morgenstern, 1974). Nor is there a coi 
case that the problem was primarily caused by women’s tenden 
new entrants or reentrants, as is often suggested (Bancroft, 1966 
1967; Niemi, 1975), because this is likely to be more than comp 
for by women who remain out of or drop out of the labor ] 
discouraged workers. Also, higher labor force participation rate 
likely to be caused by those who stay as by new entrants (Blau, 
Last, Bergmann (1973) shows persuasively that women’s higher t 
rate would contribute only to their unemployment rate under ^ 


Estimates vary from those who claim that most of the earnings gap could be i 
for by differences in occupational distribution, if there were a sufficiently detail 
down of categories (Sanborn, 1964; Whitman, 1973), to others who suggest that i 
for only about 5 percent of the earnings gap (Polachek, 1975). Ferber and Low 
concluded that the truth lies in between. 

Ferber and Kordick (1978) found that this is true even of very highly educat 
and that it does have a negative effect on their earnings. 
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usual circumstances. Most likely, the same crowding effect mentioned 
earlier—of more and more women moving into a limited number of 
occupations, particularly during periods when the overall unemployment 
rate is relatively moderate—caused the increasing unemployment gap 
between men and women. 25 In any case the gap rather suddenly closed 
in 1980 when male unemployment increased far more rapidly, pointing 
toward a possible change in the relationship from then on. 

With respect to the low earnings and high unemployment rate of 
women, more progress has been made in finding causes than solutions. 
More work needs to be done to reduce barriers to the entry of women 
into nontraditional jobs, from improving the effectiveness of current 
affirmative action legislation or finding more successful approaches and 
improving equal opportunities for women in government training pro¬ 
grams, to encouraging more employer flexibility with respect to job 
sharing, part-time work, flexitime, and even career patterns, particularly 
in jobs outside the usual female ghettos. 

Allocation of Time Although women’s earnings have not increased as 
much as men’s, they are, nonetheless, considerably higher in general 
than the value of the time spent on homemaking. In a recent study 
Ferber and Birnbaum (1980) estimated the total lifetime contribution 
(the value of housework plus earnings) to her family of a clerical worker 
who is a high school graduate with two children to be (in 1977 dollars) 
$176,000 higher if she is employed than if she is a full-time homemaker. 
The difference for a college graduate is $157,000. 26 For an occupation 
not noted for high pay, these results make the homemaker option look 
like a poor choice for the family, especially for the wife and children 
who may one day have to live largely, or entirely, on her income. 

There are many reasons why such a large proportion of couples none- 


25 For a more detailed exposition of this view, see Ferber and Lowry (1976b). It should 
be noted that in recent months, this trend appears to have been reversed. 

26 A number of representative profiles of married women (husbands present) with a 
specified number of children were selected. Take-home pay was estimated, based on 
regressions derived for female clerical workers at the University of Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign, as reported in Ferber and Birnbaum (1981). The number of hours each would 
spend on housework was estimated, using Robinson (1977a), and home time was valued 
at the wage rate of household workers with the same level of education as the homemaker. 
The total lifetime earnings and the value of home time were added for each of the profiles 
to obtain their total lifetime contribution. 

In our estimates the difference is less for the college graduates because the additional 
four years in school reduce the maximum number of years they can spend in the labor 
market, because in clerical occupations there is little reward for college education, and 
because college graduates cut down less on child care when they are employed (reported 
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theless opt for the wife to undertake the homemaker role when 
children are born. Tradition and the belief that there is no close s 
stitute for a mother’s care in a child’s early years no doubt play a r< 
Young couples are likely to be unrealistically optimistic about the nat 
and durability of their relationship and to discount the probability 
the need for the wife to become the breadwinner. They are also ol 
unaware of the extent to which the cost of dropping out of the la 
market goes beyond the loss of present earnings because the wor 
would have to reenter the labor market not only at a lower wage t 
the one she received earlier, but even farther below the wage she wc 
be earning if she had accumulated more experience. Studies by Han 
(1976) and Heckman (1979) suggest that estimating wages of woi 
not in the labor market on the basis of those who are overstates t 
wages by more than 20 percent (Smith, 1980). 

In many instances a crucial factor is that the woman tends tc 
severely overcommitted if she continues full-time employment du 
the years when there are young children in the home. Through ti 
use data collected in the mid-1960s (Robinson 1977a, 1977b), it 
calculated that women with young children who worked for pay 35 hi 


in Ferber and Birnbaum, 1980). Incidentally, these estimates do not attempt to me 
relative efficiency of each hour spent in home production by the employed wiv 
compared to full-time homemakers. Research needs to be done on that subject. 

The data shown in the text are based on the assumption that high school gradual 
in the 25 percent tax bracket and college graduates in the 30 percent bracket. Othei 
related expenses, however, were not taken into account. It is interesting to spec 
about the extent to which these reduce the gap between women who are in the 
market and those who are not. 

The most obvious job-related expenses are for commuting and child care. If we as 
that the working woman spends, say, $600 per year on transportation, this wouli 
expenditures of $28,000 for the high school graduate and $25,000 for the college grac 
If each had two children and spent $20 per week 50 weeks a year for child care per 
from birth to age 4, and $6 per week for after-school care 50 weeks per year per 
from age 5 to 10 (and the full-time homemaker does not use comparable services 
would add expenditures of $11,600. (The amounts are only educated guesses, but a 
to be in a reasonable range in 1977 dollars. The figures for child care may seem h 
must be remembered that much of it is subsidized and that many children are cari 
by relatives for little or nothing. Furthermore, there are tax credits available for 
care expenses.) Using these data for job-related expenses reduces the difference 
estimated lifetime contribution of the employed wife compared to the full-time home) 
to $136,000 for the high school graduate, and $119,000 for the college graduate. 

It should also be noted that women who enter the labor market while receiving j 
F amilies with Dependent Children funds and possibly food stamps and Medicaid 
find their income from these sources reduced to such an extent that it would amo 
a 100 percent tax rate. Obviously, their situation would be entirely different from tl 
used in our example. 
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a week also spent an average of about 35 hours on housework, including 
child care. When the average amount of time spent commuting (4 hours) 
and fulfilling personal needs (9 hours personal care, 8 hours eating, 56 
hours sleeping) were added, such women had only about 21 hours of 
discretionary time per week. This helps explain why so many women 
leave the labor market or work part time. Having left the labor force, 
they find that potential earnings decline, making reentry less attractive 
over time. It also explains why those women who continue to work have 
little energy during these years for tackling demanding jobs and climbing 
the career ladder. 27 

The husband, on the other hand, only spent about 12 hours a week 
on housework, whether or not his wife was in the labor market. 28 Ac¬ 
cording to one report, fathers added only five minutes of time to child 
care for every hour mothers reduced their time when they went to work 
(Robinson, 1977a). 

Recent analyses based on diary data collected in the 1975-76 Study 
of Time Use found that there was a nonsignificant increase of about 15 
minutes per week in husbands’ family work when their wives were em¬ 
ployed (Pleck and Rustad, 1980). These trivial changes are not consistent 
with the assumption of rational decision making inherent in the new 
home economics unless one assumes that husbands value leisure far 
more than wives. Family income over the life cycle, measured in dollar 
terms, could be increased significantly for many families if the husband 
undertook enough of the houshold work to make it possible for the wife 
not to drop out of the labor force during the child-rearing years. Tra¬ 
ditional attitudes are, no doubt, an important barrier to this solution. 

Numerous surveys, even those made in very recent years, show the 
extent to which women’s role in the household still is regarded as pri- 


27 Recent findings by Pleck and Rustad (1980) that the work overload for employed 
mothers has been considerably reduced applies to those who work only part time. Fur¬ 
thermore, as the authors point out, child care is defined narrowly in this study, and included 
only when it is the primary activity. 

28 Interestingly, Robinson (1977b) reported at least a small increase between 1965 and 
1975, but in a later publication found that when he adjusted for differences in sample 
composition there was actually a 5 percent decline (Robinson, 1980). Hoffman (1977), 
however, claims that when family size and age of children are controlled, husbands of 
working wives do more housework. Also, a recent study (Pleck et al., 1978) finds an 
increase in husband’s family work associated with wife’s employment. The increase occurs 
primarily among parents, and is largely child-care time. However, this study did not use 
time-diary data, but rather respondents’ summary estimates of their time use. Pleck and 
Rustad (1980) point out that this type of estimate is generally inflated and, in fact, estimates 
of time spent in family work for both husbands of employed and nonemployed wives are 
much higher than those obtained with diary data. 
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mary. For instance, in 1977, 52 percent of a sample of young married 
women and 63 percent of their husbands, agreed with the statement that 
the “wife should only work if it does not interfere with household re¬ 
sponsibilities” (Ferber, 1982). 29 In the same sample 60 percent and 82 
percent respectively agreed with the statement that “if there are young 
children, the wife should not work unless there is serious financial need.” 
Such opinions are, no doubt, associated with the view that the services 
of the wife and mother, if not entirely irreplaceable, are at any rate far 
more valuable than the wages of a housekeeper or the cost of a day¬ 
care center would indicate. 30 

As long as we are unable to measure the psychic satisfaction to the 
husband of having his food prepared, his house cleaned, and his children 
cared for by his own wife, and her satisfaction or dissatisfaction in 
performing these services, it is possible to argue that such traditional 
couples may, in fact, maximize their well-being. But it is also possible 
that they are simply following traditional patterns, which became es¬ 
tablished in earlier days under quite different conditions. We shall return 
to the question of whether research provides evidence that full-time 
homemaking is the optimal arrangement for the family, and particularly 
for the children. But in the meantime, we turn from the issue of ex¬ 
penditure of time to the issue of expenditure of money. As we shall see, 
here too questions arise about optimization for the family and even 
more so for individual members. 

Expenditure Patterns and Savings While it is relatively easy to predict 
the direction, if not the extent, of the impact of the wife’s work outside 
the home on the amount of time she spends on housework, the effect 
on many types of expenditures is a far more complex issue. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that contradictory hypotheses have been pro¬ 
posed, with a variety of different explanations. 

One view, based on the permanent-income hypothesis (which holds 
that consumption expenditures are determined by expected lifetime in¬ 
come, and further assumes that a wife’s earnings are necessarily regarded 
as temporary), suggests that a family with a working wife will save more 

Also, Mason et al., (1970) found that even women who advocate equal rights in the 
labor market tend to have traditional ideas about basic division of labor between men 
and women in the household (though this was less true for black than white women). 
Similarly, TTiornton and Freedman (1982), who report major changes in women’s general 
sex-role attitudes since the early sixties, point out that this was not the case for specific 
aspects of women’s roles, such as sharing of housework. 

This may also help to explain why women who enter the labor market hire surprisingly 
little household help (Strober and Weinberg, 1980). 
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than a one-earner family with the same income and spend more on 
consumer durables, considered a form of savings (Mincer, 1960a, 1960b). 
Another view, which leads to the same conclusion, is that the wife’s 
earnings are regarded as an extra and are spent on such extras as con¬ 
sumer durables (Drucker, 1976). Somewhat different assumptions pro¬ 
duce different results. If the wife’s earnings are not regarded as tem¬ 
porary and if level of income is all that matters, expenditures on consumer 
durables should be the same as for a one-earner family, whether or not 
they are regarded as savings. Obviously, each of these hypotheses also 
has different implications for consumer expenditures on other goods and 
services. 

An alternative set of considerations influencing expenditures on con¬ 
sumer durables, which may have more appeal to people not versed in 
the niceties of economic theory but which is equally inconclusive, relies 
on the obvious fact that an employed wife will be under pressure to 
spend less time on housework. One view is that she will therefore want 
to buy more household appliances, which are considered labor saving. 
The other view holds that these appliances generally are used to produce 
a higher standard of living and actually use more of a woman’s time 
(Galbraith, 1973). 31 

Not surprisingly, in view of all these conflicting considerations, em¬ 
pirical evidence indicates little or no differences in expenditures on 
consumer durables between families with and without an employed wife 
(Strober, 1977; Strober and Weinberg, 1980). Some differences in ex¬ 
penditure patterns and savings nonetheless may be predicted with con¬ 
fidence. Expenditures on job-related items, such as commuting, child 
care, clothing, Social Security, and taxes are greater for the family with 
an employed wife, while savings are somewhat smaller, given the same 
income. But, we also know that income is higher than if the wife were 
not in the labor force. As mentioned previously, wives who are employed 
full time contribute more than one-third of a family’s income. Therefore, 
both consumption and savings are greater because of her earnings. It is 
estimated that without wives’ contribution to income, their families would 
spend 50 percent less on clothing, transportation, and retirement (Vick¬ 
ery 1979); and while there is evidence that families with working wives 
save less than others with the same income (Strober, 1979; Vickery, 
1979), they are likely to save more than they would without the wife’s 
earnings. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that when two families have the 


11 It is also possible that women who are full-time homemakers are more inclined to 
accumulate durables because they have more pride in ownership. 
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same money income, the one with a full-time homemaker is considerably 
better off because she has more time to produce goods and services at 
home and avoids the job-related expenses on which the employed wife 
spends about 15 percent of her earnings (Vickery, 1979). Lazear and 
Michael (1980) estimate that after taking into account taxes, extra pur¬ 
chases related to working, and the loss of the woman’s time in the home, 
the two-earner family needs about 30 percent more income than the 
one-earner family to maintain an equivalent standard of living. Also, 
to the extent that the family adopts expenditure patterns dependent on 
two incomes, they lose the flexibility the one-earner family has of having 
an additional worker entering the labor market to tide them over in an 
emergency. On the other hand, the contribution the full-time home¬ 
maker can make by economizing on food and clothing, two areas on 
which she has traditionally concentrated, has greatly decreased, since 
the proportion of family income spent on these items has declined from 
45 percent in 1950 to 25 percent in 1972 (Vickery, 1979). This may help 
to explain why homemakers, as well as employed wives, are beginning 
to spend somewhat less time on housework (Robinson, 1977b). 

Thus, the primary impact on expenditures and savings patterns of the 
wife’s work status is via the effect on family earnings and not via changes 
related to her different life-style and economizing on home time. This 
is particularly surprising because the employed wife appears to exercise 
more influence on expenditure decisions (Ferber, 1982), and one might 
expect her to use that influence to buy goods and services that would 
reduce time needed for housework. This is an area where a great deal 
of additional work needs to be done to help us gain better insights. 

Marital and Childbearing Patterns So far, we have dealt with women 
who are, or expect to become, wives and mothers, and we have discussed 
the effects of their family status on their labor force participation, oc¬ 
cupations, and earnings, as well as the allocation of time and expend¬ 
itures of their families. Next, we examine the extent to which a woman’s 
labor market status influences her position within the family and then 
turn to the question of how it affects the well-being of her family. 

As we have seen, the increasing labor force participation of women 
is not associated with a significant decline in the proportion of women 
who marry at some time during their lives. But the greater economic 
independence of women has no doubt contributed to pushing the age 
of first marriage upward. For example, there is evidence that seems to 
indicate that women delay marriage when they have numerous prospects 
for well-paying jobs. Preston and Richards (1975) found that the pro¬ 
portion of single women at ages 22 to 24 was likely to be higher in 
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localities where jobs were plentiful and their earnings relative to men’s 
were good. Schoen and Urton (1979), investigating marriage patterns 
in twentieth-century Sweden, also found support for this hypothesis. 

The change in attitudes toward premarital sex and the greater eco¬ 
nomic independence of women, which is associated with more educa¬ 
tion, no doubt also have contributed to pushing the age of first marriage 
upward. However, cohabitation does not appear to be a substitute for 
marriage, but rather appears to precede it or follow its termination. 32 
Nor do young women today choose between employment on the one 
hand and marriage on the other; they often try to accommodate their 
paid work to their household responsibilities. Leaving the labor market 
or school at time of marriage is increasingly unusual. 33 Thus, there is 
no reason to expect a substantial increase in the proportion of women 
who will never marry. 

To the extent that an either/or choice for women is still common, it 
is between labor force participation and children. As we have seen, the 
proportion of mothers with preschool children who are in the labor force 
is now as high as 45 percent. But that is considerably lower than the 62 
percent participation rate of mothers with school-age children. The latter 
also are more likely to work full time. These data clearly indicate that 
young children continue to be an impediment to a woman working 
outside the home, although it also has been found that the presence of 
older children has the opposite effect (Lehrer and Nerlove, 1980; Ma¬ 
honey, 1961). It is therefore not surprising that women’s work plans 
influence their intended childbearing. Those with a strong career ori¬ 
entation have fewer children and may postpone childbirth until they are 
established in the labor market. That women Ph.D.s, a particularly 
career-oriented group, had on the average only 1.6 children in the late 
seventies, 34 when the average for the total population was 2.1, and 
tended to have them considerably later than less-educated women, tends 
to confirm this. 


32 For many couples, informal living together appears to be a prelude to marriage. Less 
attention has been paid to cohabitation among the elderly, but it is not at all uncommon. 
Most likely it is spurred by Social Security rules, which would often severely reduce 
incomes if two recipients married. 

33 One bit of evidence for the latter is the rapid increase in the proportion of women 
Ph.D.s who are married. Ferber and Kordick (1978) found that about half of women who 
received a degree between 1958 and 1963, but almost three-fourths of those who received 
it between 1967 and 1971, were married. 

34 Based on a national sample of Ph.D.s (Ferber and Huber, 1979). An alternative 
hypothesis, proposed by Myrdal and Klein (1956), is that alert women are both more 
likely to work and to practice birth control. 
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Interestingly, so far there is little evidence of a major trend tow 
couples opting to be childless, or child-free as some prefer to call 
and there is considerable disagreement about whether the decline in 
birthrate will go much further. Some even argue, on the evidence 
the recent slight increase in the birthrate, that the trend will be revers 
It appears far more likely that this tiny baby boom is merely a phene 
enon of the young women who have postponed marriage and ch 
bearing (Freedman and Coombs, 1966) and now are having their fi 
and possibly only, child. In fact, a convincing case can be made that 
decline will continue in the long run as young women continue to f 
the costs of child rearing increasingly unattractive and alternative u 
of their time and energy increasingly inviting (Huber, 1980). 

Radical change also has taken place in family stability. While m 
people continue to live in families most of the time, the chances 
children living in the same family until they establish independent hot 
holds, and of marrying only once in a lifetime, 35 have been rapi 
decreasing. This is widely regarded both as a symptom and cause 
society’s malaise. For it is widely believed, apparently even by so< 
scientists, that two people who live together “forever after” are m 
likely to be happy and that children raised by such a couple are m 
likely to grow up well adjusted and successful. These ideas often 
complemented by the view that the higher labor force participation 
women is one of the primary causes of the increasing rate of mar 
dissolution. 

A strong case can be made for the great dependence of the bre 
winner husband and the homemaker wife on each other as a deterr 
to divorce, but there are serious problems with this prescription 
marital stability. First, empirical evidence on whether wives’ empl 
ment has a negative effect on marriage is mixed. 36 One recent sti 

35 It is even less likely that they will live with only one partner all their lives. But 
are not dealing with that issue here, since two legally unrelated people do not consti 
a family. 

36 Hoffman and Holmes (1976), as well as Nye (1963), found no such evidence, w 
Sawhill et al. (1975), did. It must also be remembered that even if it is found that emplo 
women are more likely to get divorced, it may be that a woman with an unsatisfacl 
marriage may go to work in anticipation of a possible breakup. It is interesting to r 
that two studies found divorce (or separation) to be more likely when the wife’s earm 
exceed those of her husband than when the opposite is true (Cherlin, 1977; Moore et 
1978). The former also has widely been regarded as deviant (Blood and Wolfe, 1960) 
is probably unacceptable to many husbands and possibly wives as well. One solutio 
for the wife to avoid earning so much. Alternatively, we might hope that in time a husb 
who has a very successful wife will be proud of her regardless of his accomplishments 
is almost invariably true today of the wife’s attitude toward her husband. 
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(Booth, 1977) concludes that it is not the fact of a wife’s working but 
changes in her work status that cause problems. He found that both 
husband and wife showed more symptoms of stress and marital discord 
when the wife had recently entered or left the labor force than when 
the wife had not recently changed status. In another study Huber and 
Spitze (1980) found that both husband and wife are more inclined to 
think of divorce as the wife’s labor market experience increases, but 
they point out that they have no information on actual divorce. Second, 
it is questionable whether economic interdependence holding two people 
together who otherwise might prefer to live separately is desirable either 
for them or for their children. Third, and by no means least important, 
the wife who is a full-time homemaker is far more dependent on the 
husband than vice versa because not only his money income but also 
his social status is likely to be relatively unaffected by the termination 
of the marriage. He may be directed by the court to pay alimony, child 
support, or both, but the amounts involved tend to be small and are 
frequently not paid. 37 This also helps to explain why women, often 
doubly handicapped in the labor market because of less work experience 
and the need to take care of children, descend into poverty after a 
divorce. 38 This descent is all the more likely because 80 percent of such 
women today (as opposed to 44 percent in 1940) establish their own 
households (Cutright, 1974). Their problems are made more serious by 
the frequent difficulties such women have in establishing an independent 
credit rating. This is in large part caused by their failure to maintain a 
separate credit history while they were married. Remarriage is the one 
frequent route out of poverty (Hill and Hoffman, 1977), 39 and most 
divorced women do remarry. 

The disparity in the extent of dependence on the ongoing marriage 
adds to a husband’s bargaining power. An angry “if I do not like it, I 
do not have to put up with this” or an impatient “if you do not like it, 
you can go” has a lot more credibility coming from him. It may well 
give the husband the upper hand in cases in which there is a real contest 


37 Mean child support in 1975 was $2,430, but this figure reflects the impact of large 
payments received by a relatively small number of women. About one-fourth of all mothers 
with no husband present received child support, and only four percent of the four-and- 
a-half-million divorced or separated women received alimony (Bureau of the Census, 
1979b). Also Ross and Sawhill (1975:47) cite a study for a metropolitan county in Wisconsin 
showing that within one year of divorce, 42 percent of fathers had made no court-ordered 
child support payments and that after 10 years the proportion rose to 79 percent. 

3B Their plight is eloquently described by Bergmann (1980). 

39 The proportion of nonwhite female-headed households living in poverty is particularly 
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in decision making than those whose wives are in the labor market 
(Ferber, 1982). 

The increasing proportion of women who work outside the home, 
however, may have a favorable indirect effect on the status of the full¬ 
time housewife. If women are becoming increasingly aware that they 
have options, husbands who want them to stay home may have to offer 
better terms for doing so. This may help to account for the surprising 
fact that the number of hours of housework for the full-time housewife, 
which had not declined through most of this century (Vanek, 1974), has 
recently gone down substantially (Robinson, 1977b) and that housewives 
own as wide a variety of household appliances as working wives (Rob¬ 
inson, 1980; Strober and Weinberg, 1980). 40 The improvement in the 
housewife’s position would tend to mitigate the general trend toward a 
downgrading of her role, best illustrated by the declining importance 
attached by both men and women to having a full-time homemaker in 
the family (Ferber, 1982; Hoffman, 1977). 

The Changing Status of Women and the Family So far, to the extent 
that economic variables are involved that can be and to a considerable 
extent have been measured, we have concentrated primarily on changes 
in women’s lives and their effects on the family. We would, however, 
be seriously remiss if we ignored important implications for the well¬ 
being of women, men, and children that go beyond narrowly economic 
concerns. Considerable work has been done on the impact of women’s 
labor force participation both on their own and their husbands’ satis¬ 
faction with various aspects of life and on the development of their 
children. Unfortunately, much of it has disregarded the likelihood that 
the impact will be quite different depending on the context of different 
personalities, family situations, and social environments. It is not sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that so often the results are inconclusive or contra¬ 
dictory. 

One example is the varied findings with respect to the employed 
woman’s own satisfaction with her marriage. Some studies have discov¬ 
ered negative effects (Blood and Wolfe, 1960; Michel, 1967), some show 
no relationship (Blood, 1963; Pleck, et al., 1978; Powell, 1963), while 
others show a positive one (Burke and Weir, 1976; Feld, 1963; Ferree, 
1976). Wright (1978) reviewed six large national surveys conducted by 

40 When income and assets are held constant. 
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the University of Michigan and the National Opinion Research Center 
between 1971 and 1976. He found no consistent or significant differences 
in patterns of life satisfaction between full-time homemakers and em¬ 
ployed wives. 41 One study emphasized that employed mothers experi¬ 
ence more anxiety and guilt but also have better self-concepts and enjoy 
their children more (Railings and Nye, 1979). Other studies, however, 
found that less-educated homemakers were considerably more satisfied 
than more highly educated ones (Nye, 1963) and that more educated, 
employed wives were more satisfied than less educated ones (Burke and 
Weir, 1976; Hoffman and Nye, 1974; Johnson, 1978). These findings 
are likely to be related to the more attractive opportunities of the more 
highly educated in the job market, as well as their less traditional at¬ 
titudes. Women who work part time are generally the most satisfied 
(Johnson, 1978). There is also evidence that family income and family 
size interact with work status in determining the wife’s satisfaction (Blood, 
1963; Feld, 1963; Feldman and Feldman, 1973; Ferree, 1976; Gover, 
1963; Nye and Hoffman, 1963). 

Whatever the exact findings of these numerous studies, they are likely 
to be biased against discovering a positive effect of labor force partic¬ 
ipation on marital satisfaction. If, as is entirely probable, women who 
have higher ambitions and more demanding standards or are dissatisfied 
with their marriage enter the labor market, a negative (or less positive) 
correlation is likely to be found, even if employment increases their 
satisfaction. What we would need to know is whether women in and 
out of the labor force would be more or less satisfied if their work status 
were different. 

In virtually all other respects the effects on the woman’s outlook and 
attitude of working outside the home appear consistently positive. Women 
in the labor market are more likely to exceed their life expectancy as 
calculated by actuarial tables (Palmore and Stone, 1973). They tend to 
experience better physical and mental health and greater satisfaction 
with life in general (Burke and Weir, 1976; Feld, 1963) and have higher 
self-esteem (Birnbaum, 1971; Feldman and Feldman, 1973; Ohlbaum, 
1971). In a national sample, 76 percent of working women said they 
would go on working even if they did not need to (Dubnoff et al., 1978). 
While there is likely to be a problem of positive bias, since healthier, 


41 The many studies on this topic were conducted over a rather long period of time, 
which raises the question of whether the different findings might be caused by changes 
that took place during the approximately two decades covered. A careful examination 
leads us to reject this explanation. Negative effects of employment are found both in 1960 
and 1967, no effects in 1963 and 1978, and positive effects in 1963 and 1976. 
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more self-confident women are likely to enter the labor force, evidence 
is at least consistent with the possibility that working outside the home 
has a favorable effect on a woman’s own well-being. As we shall see, 
this is not necessarily the case for her spouse. 

A number of studies found that husbands of employed wives, espe¬ 
cially those in the lower class, reported less marital satisfaction, greater 
job pressures, and less physical and mental well-being (Axelson, 1970; 
Burke and Weir, 1976; Feld, 1963; Gianopulos and Mitchell, 1957; 
Railings and Nye, 1979). However, this appears to have been less true 
when the wife was employed by choice (Orden and Bradburn, 1969) or 
worked part time (Johnson, 1978) and has not been found at all in at 
least one recent study (Feldman and Feldman, 1973). How can we 
explain these mainly negative correlations between a husband’s satis¬ 
faction and his wife’s employment and his general tendency to be less 
accepting of market work for his wife, even though both spouses share 
in the benefits of the additional income and the wife carries the main 
burden of the additional work? 

One answer is a possible negative bias because wives of unsuccessful 
husbands are more likely to enter the labor market. Beyond that, a 
widely accepted explanation is that the husband perceives the shift to 
the two-earner family as a loss of status and power for himself and views 
any increase in household responsibilities as demeaning. He sees recent 
changes as eroding his secure position and threatening his masculine 
identity. The wife, on the other hand, believes she is expanding her 
sphere and increasing her influence and security. These perceptions are 
not all illusory. As previously mentioned, women are likely to play a 
larger role in family decision making when they earn income and to gain 
bargaining power when they are no longer entirely dependent on the 
continuation of their marriage for their livelihood. 

At the same time, the husband does stand to gain from a more equal 
sharing of household tasks, not only because of the higher income when 
the wife enters the labor market, but also because of the possibility of 
having a happier and more successful wife, of learning better how to 
fend for himself in case the need should arise, and of getting to know 
his children better. It may be that when men come to accept a more 
egalitarian ideology, they will enjoy a partnership marriage more than 
they ever did the old paternalistic one. But there is little evidence that 
this day has arrived yet for most of them. 

The most emotionally charged issue is the question of the effect of 
the employed mother on her children. While in principle, maternal and 
paternal employment and the time both parents spend with their children 
should be considered, we concentrate on the mother’s role since this 
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whole chapter focuses on the rapid increase in the labor force partici¬ 
pation of married women. 

Early research focused almost exclusively on possible negative effects 
of maternal employment, often under very unfavorable conditions. When 
there is an investigation of the immediate impact on her children of the 
mother entering the labor market right after a divorce, for example, it 
is likely to reveal dire results, especially if the divorce plunged a pre¬ 
viously middle-class family into poverty. But these results are not nec¬ 
essarily representative. Follow-up studies to determine the longer-range 
impact have been very rare, and there is little evidence that parental 
divorce contributes to later-life difficulties of the children (Kulka and 
Weingarten, 1979). It now has been found that many of the problems 
that were attributable to divorce and employment of mothers are in 
large part attributable to the low income level of such households (John¬ 
son, 1980; Ross and Sawhill, 1975). 

Recent, more even-handed research has discovered that, even in the 
short run, much depends on the quality as well as the quantity of time 
mothers spend with children, on the quality of the substitutes provided, 
on social attitudes toward the family’s life-style, and on the age and sex 
of the children. 42 Bronfenbrenner and Crouter (see Chapter 3 in this 
volume) find that the most frequently supported conclusion in this type 
of research since 1960 is that “Taken by itself, the fact that a mother 
works outside the home has no universally predictable effects on the 
child.” 

Some specific results, however, have been reported. Research on the 
relationship between mother’s employment and the development of her 
children shows no evidence of adverse effects of quality day care even 
for infants and preschoolers (Belsky and Sternberg, 1978; Etaugh, 1978; 
Rubenstein and Howes, 1979). And some studies show evidence of 
favorable results, especially on social adjustment (Gold and Andres, 
1978; Gold et al., 1979). These findings may be explained in part by 
the tendency of working mothers to cut back far more on housework 
than on child care, 43 so that with smaller families, they spend nearly as 
much time in one-on-one interaction with young children (Goldberg, 
1977). 

The impact on school-age and older children of mothers who are 
successful in their paid work generally appears to be favorable, perhaps 
because the mother herself is more satisfied, is likely to have more 


42 Many of these points are made by Clarke-Stewart (1977). 

43 This has been found to be particularly true of well-educated women. See, for instance, 
Leibowitz (1975) and Robinson (1977a). 
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structured rules and more consistent behavior in her relationship with 
her children (Hoffman, 1974), is less possessive (Holmstrom, 1972), and 
gives growing children more independence. Daughters, especially, hold 
employed mothers in higher esteem than those not employed (Hoffman, 
1979). Both sons and daughters of employed mothers are more likely 
to favor equality for women (Railings and Nye, 1979). Last but not least, 
a woman who is in the labor market greatly reduces the economic impact 
on children of a possible divorce, because labor market experience is 
one of the best forms of insurance against dire poverty. 

However, as Bronfenbrenner and Crouter report (Chapter 3 in this 
volume), there may be a negative influence of maternal employment 
on sons’ academic achievement, at least for middle-class families. Never¬ 
theless, the authors suggest that the evidence is not sufficient to conclude 
that the mother’s working outside the home necessarily causes this prob¬ 
lem. While a good deal has been learned about the short-term impact 
of maternal employment on children, far less work has been done about 
long-term consequences on them as adolescents and adults. One inter¬ 
esting study (Duncan and Duncan, 1969) did investigate these, finding 
that the children of working mothers achieved higher occupational sta¬ 
tus. It would be most useful to discover how children’s educational, 
career, and marital patterns are influenced. 

Whatever the findings of researchers, many women may choose to 
spend at least some time as full-time homemakers and mothers or feel 
bitter if they find it necessary to be employed. It may be that the woman 
who chooses her work status freely according to her own inclinations 
will be a better wife and mother and a more fulfilled person, whatever 
her choice is. However, the young woman who chooses to be a full¬ 
time homemaker for a long time should be cautioned that this option 
may pose substantial economic risks. 


Research and Policy Formation: What We Need to Learn 

Before discussing what additional research would be particularly useful 
for policy formation, we turn briefly to the proper role of the researcher 
in shaping policy goals. Proponents of the positivist view hold that the 
function of social scientists is not to concern themselves with what should 
be, but to describe what is; not to try to tell people where they should 
go, but only to tell them how to get there. However, totally value-free 
research is rarely, if ever, possible, and experts inevitably exert influence 
by the topics and approaches they choose for their investigations and 
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be chosen that make the conclusions more or less favorable; indifferent 
results may be presented as not particularly good or not particularly 
bad. We suggest that the best procedure is for researchers to state clearly 
their own values, so that their work may be judged accordingly. In other 
words, we advocate a sort of truth-in-packaging approach. 

Following our own advice, we acknowledge a preference for individ¬ 
ually chosen arrangements among mates, rather than traditionally as¬ 
signed roles. However, children should still have lesser and different 
responsibilities and rights than adults. We also acknowledge the re¬ 
sponsibility of society, which for practical purposes means the govern¬ 
ment, to provide a decent minimum standard of living for everyone, 
especially children. At the same time, we concede the government’s 
right to attempt to reduce the need for such support, to the extent that 
this can be done without infringing on crucial individual liberties and 
the right to privacy. 

With these values in mind, we turn to a discussion of some of the 
most important issues influenced, directly or indirectly, by government 
policies. Researchers can make a great contribution not only by finding 
better ways to achieve agreed-upon goals, but also by making sure that 
decision-makers are aware of the unintended, as well as the intended 
effects various policies are likely to have. 

Labor Force Participation As we have seen, low earnings of women 
are among the chief causes of poverty in this country, mainly because 
of their impact on female-headed families. It is also clear that extensive 
labor market experience is the best insurance a woman can have for 
herself and her children against poverty and welfare dependence in case 
her husband is unwilling or unable to support them. Therefore, research 
on how best to reduce remaining barriers to labor force entry will be 
most useful. We already know that women are very responsive to the 
level of take-home pay in decisions on whether to enter the labor market. 44 
Government efforts are already underway to reduce tax penalties for 
two-earner couples. And policies which reward them may in due course 
be considered as a means not only of helping families but also of reducing 
the cost of welfare programs. Some such possibilities are discussed be¬ 
low: 

(1) Under present income tax rules the wife’s earnings are effectively 
taxed beginning in the highest tax bracket applied to her husband’s 
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income. 45 Thus, her disposable wage rate is generally reduced and the 
family not only loses some of the benefits of income splitting enjoyed 
by one-earner couples but is also likely to pay higher taxes than two 
single workers would. This so-called tax penalty for married couples 
increases as the percent of income earned by the lesser-earning spouse 
and the combined income go up (Gordon, 1979). One step toward 
ameliorating this bias might be to give the couple the option of filing 
individual returns, as if they were not married. 46 

(2) A married woman who takes a job pays Social Security taxes, 
beginning with the first dollar she earns, but frequently receives no 
additional benefits beyond those she would get as a wife. A variety of 
solutions have been suggested, from requiring payments by the home¬ 
maker to exempting the working woman from payments up to the level 
beyond which she would receive additional Social Security benefits. 
Given the economic problems the Social Security system currently faces 
and the heavy burden Social Security taxes place on the poorest wage 
earners, more research needs to be done on ways to remove the inequity 
for two-earner couples without adding to the other difficulties. Particular 
emphasis also must be placed on finding ways to make women’s old age 
no less secure than men’s. 

(3) A more generous allowance for job-related expenses, particu¬ 
larly child care, and/or subsidized child care are ideas worthy of further 
study; the effects of such policies in other countries also warrant inves¬ 
tigation. Shifting a burden from parents to nonparents is not unprece¬ 
dented in a country long dedicated to public or publicly subsidized 
education for older children. That policy also reduces the expenses of 
parents. 

(4) More work needs to be done on the single-parent family, in 
which one adult carries the full burden of household responsibilities 
alone, so that this situation can be taken into account in calculating the 

45 The IRS allowed a maximum deduction of $1,500 to the lower-earning spouse in 1982 
and will allow $3,000 in 1983. It also allows a sliding-scale credit for child-care expenses 
up to 30 percent for families with income under $10,000, for a total of no more than 
$2,400 for one child and $4,800 for more than one. 

46 It also has been suggested that the value of home production could be taxed in order 
to bring the tax burden of the one-earner family up to that of the family with two earners. 
In principle this idea has much merit. It need not be a means of increasing the overall 
tax burden, for rates could then be reduced correspondingly. In practice, however, there 
are serious obstacles. The outcry by one-earner families would surely be great and probably 
influential. They would particularly emphasize the plight of those who could no longer 
afford a full-time homemaker and ignore the fact that such families presently do not carry 
their fair share of the burden of public expenses. A second problem is the difficulty of 
measuring the value of nonmarket output for each family. 
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level of needed support, whether from the government or from the 
absent parent. 

It is clear that the parent who contributes only money should carry a 
larger share of the financial burden, even if the earnings of father and 
mother are equal. In fact, it is still the mother who is the single parent 
in the overwhelming majority of cases. She also is likely to earn less, 
particularly if she was not in the labor market full time during her 
marriage. Better estimates of the value of household time could make 
a contribution to the determination of the appropriate amount of ali¬ 
mony and child support. Also important is the search for better ways 
to enforce the payments. 

An April 1979 survey of child support, alimony, and property settle¬ 
ments by the Commerce and Health and Human Services departments 
(see Bureau of the Census, 1980c), showed that 28 percent of the 7.1 
million mothers of children with no father present were living below the 
poverty line. Only about 50 percent of these 7.1 million mothers were 
supposed to receive child support in 1978. Of these women, 49 percent 
received the full amount that they were due, 23 percent received less 
than the full amount, and 28 percent received no payment at all. Among 
women who were supposed to receive child support, the poverty rate 
was 17 percent. However, even if they had been able to collect the full 
amount owed, the number who were poor would not have decreased 
significantly (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1980). Thus, although 
better enforcement of child support would be of help, it is clear that it 
would solve only a small part of the problem. 

Most important therefore is further research on the means of increas¬ 
ing women’s earning capacity, so that they and their children would not 
be so heavily dependent on either government or ex-husbands. Ross 
and Sawhill (1975) report that in the mid-1970s welfare benefits for a 
family of four approximated the amount earned by working full time 
year-round at minimum wage. When, in addition, the value of food 
stamps, subsidized medical care, and so forth is considered, women 
(especially those with large families) would have to be able to earn 
substantially more before it would pay for them to enter the labor 
market. 

Since some women will still choose to remain at home while their 
children are young, programs directed toward helping displaced home¬ 
makers need to be considered. Thus it would be helpful to have studies 
that indicate the kind of training and assistance that would be useful to 
them. However, in the long run, policies aimed toward prevention of 
loss of earning power rather than cure after having lost it appear more 
promising. 
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(5) It would be useful to learn more about the effects of existing 
legislation intended to open up typically male occupations to women, 47 
give women more-equal upward mobility, and presumably increase their 
earnings. Some have hoped to upgrade the status of typically female 
occupations by encouraging more men to enter them. We need to learn 
more about the impact on women in such cases, for there is the risk 
that men will move in at the top (as principals of grade schools, directors 
of libraries, etc.), thus offsetting or perhaps more than offsetting possible 
benefits to women. Since occupational segregation will in any case de¬ 
crease slowly, more work also should be done on the possibility of 
requiring equal pay for comparable work, an issue currently being lit¬ 
igated. 

(6) One of the avenues to labor market participation often used by 
immigrant groups in the past, which might also be helpful to women, 
is opening small individual businesses. While the outlook for this type 
of endeavor is not rosy today, it could be improved if the Small Business 
Administration provided more help and if women were guaranteed equal 
access to credit. More research on the use of skills generally possessed 
by long-time homemakers and on the use of women’s networks also 
should be helpful in this area. 

(7) The possibility of increasing the availability of part-time work 
in a greater variety of occupations, and on more favorable terms, should 
be investigated, as should other ways for making work schedules less 
rigid, such as flexitime and job sharing. Some Western European coun¬ 
tries have made great progress in these respects, and we should try to 
learn from their experiences (see Kamerman and Kingston, Chapter 5 
in this volume). It would be useful to study the impact of more flexible 
work arrangements, not only on women but also on men and on em¬ 
ployers. 

(8) Several recent studies have found that volunteer work, long rec¬ 
ognized for its value to the community, is also a means for the volunteer 
to maintain or acquire marketable skills (Mueller, 1975; Schram, 1979). 
Finding out how such doubly useful activities could be encouraged would 
be worthwhile. One possibility would be to treat their money value as 
a tax deduction, in the same way that financial contributions to charitable 
organizations are now. Such a policy change would remove the present 
advantage of contributing money rather than time. The main obstacle 
to remedying this is the difficulty in determining the dollar value of time. 


An interesting alternative approach, used in Sweden, is to give bonuses to businesses 
who employ a specified minimum proportion of both men and women. 
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This is one more reason for increasing our knowledge of the value of 
nonmarket work. 

Earnings Entering the labor force is the first step toward making a 
woman potentially self-supporting and capable of lifting her family above 
the poverty level. But many of the typically female occupations have 
earnings so low as to be inadequate, or barely adequate, even for these 
minimal purposes. And many offer little or no prospect for career ad¬ 
vancement. Therefore, women are caught in a vicious cycle: They drop 
out and stay out of the labor market because their rewards are so low, 
and their rewards are low in part because they do not spend more time 
in the labor market. One way to get out of this is for women to enter 
a broader range of fields, improving the prospects not only for those 
who do, but also for the smaller number who remain in traditional 
occupations. More research needs to be done on how women can be 
encouraged to enter typically male occupations. One need not believe 
that women should or can be equally represented in all fields, but only 
that present occupational segregation is greater than warranted. Im¬ 
proved job counseling from junior high school on could encourage young 
women to get more and different kinds of education and training that 
would help prepare them to enter the professions and skilled trades in 
which they have been severely underrepesented. 

All the policies that would encourage women to spend more time in 
the labor market would be helpful not only in giving them more work 
experience but also in giving them greater incentive to enter occupations 
in which experience is more highly rewarded. Similarly, decreasing oc¬ 
cupational segregation, which would increase women’s earnings, would 
also give them more incentive to remain in the labor market. 

Unemployment One of the most important variables in explaining the 
rate of increase in women’s labor force participation is the unemploy¬ 
ment rate. Before World War II, women often tried to find jobs when 
their husbands were unemployed, so there was an influx into the labor 
market when the unemployment rate was high. This tendency has been 
dwarfed in recent times by women actively looking for jobs when the 
unemployment rate is low (Ferber and Lowry, 1976b). 

Holding the unemployment rate down also helps women in another 
way. When employers are confronted by a tight labor market and have 
difficulty finding the kind of workers they want, they are more likely 
to forget whatever prejudices they (or their workers or customers) may 
have and hire the workers they can get. The experience during World 
War II, the last period of really low unemployment in this country, 
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provides convincing evidence on this point. During these years, the 
elderly, the nonwhite, the female, and the disabled all experienced 
access to positions from which they had, up to that time, been excluded. 

Last, but not least, resistance to the entry of new workers is minimized 
when established workers do not have to fear for their jobs. For all 
these reasons, one of the greatest contributions to improving the position 
of women and of other disadvantaged groups is low unemployment. 

Marital and Childbearing Patterns The decision whether, when, and 
whom to marry, and whether to have children, are matters that should 
be left within the private sphere. But as indicated earlier, government 
policies nonetheless impinge on these decisions directly or indirectly, 
purposefully or inadvertently. There have been laws regarding marriage 
and divorce, as well as birth control and abortion, and neither the tax 
structure nor welfare programs have been neutral with regard to dif¬ 
ferent life-styles. To some extent this is inevitable. Policies aimed at 
fulfilling one goal, such as protecting the right of children to a decent 
opportunity for developing their potential, conflict with other goals, 
such as the parents’ right to make decisions for their children or equity 
between families with and without children. Therefore, compromises 
are inevitable. Careful research before introducing new policies or rel¬ 
atively small-scale experiments before introducing a full-blown program 
should be helpful in learning more about their costs and benefits, and 
both should be spelled out clearly. 

(1) In order to enable people to choose their marital status and living 
arrangements freely, the government should avoid setting up undue 
obstacles to, or imposing penalties on, marriage, divorce, the cohabi¬ 
tation of unmarried individuals, or extended families. 48 

(2) Benefits to be received from the government should not be con¬ 
tingent on marital status. Thus for instance, provisions against payment 
of aid to dependent children when the mother is married need to be 
questioned. Similarly, Social Security rules providing that a widow who 
remarries loses some of her benefits should be reconsidered. 

(3) In order to make childbearing voluntary, information on and 
availability of birth control should be encouraged. This is desirable not 
only because individuals should be free to choose in these matters, but 
also because there is reason to believe that desired children are least 
likely to be neglected, abused, or both. Incidentally, such children are 

4S It is a little-known fact that local ordinances frequently limit their definition of family 
to more or less its nuclear form. 
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also least likely to become public responsibilities. Furthermore, vol¬ 
untary childbirth also maximizes the opportunity for parents to be able 
to choose their work plans. 

Many of the policies suggested to avoid discouraging labor force par¬ 
ticipation and to encourage higher earnings for women also have an 
impact on marital and childbearing status, although it is not always clear 
in which direction. Reducing the penalties on two-earner families or the 
advantages for one-earner families reduces the incentive for a couple 
to remain single when both partners plan to work. But it also reduces 
the incentive for one-earner couples to marry. A woman with better 
earnings prospects may be considered a more promising partner by some 
men, but threatening by others. Similarly, when parents have higher 
earnings, the higher value of their time makes children more expensive, 
but their larger income enables them to afford more children. Only 
continued research will enable us to determine what the outcomes, on 
balance, are likely to be. 

(4) As discussed earlier, much research has been done recently on 
the effect of employed mothers on their children. It has uncovered little 
evidence of harmful results. On the contrary there is reason to believe 
that, on balance, benefits outweigh any possible harm. However, sur¬ 
prisingly little work has so far been done on the impact of the charac¬ 
teristics of fathers and other caretakers, other than studies of organized 
day-care programs (Hofferth and Moore, 1979). This omission needs to 
be remedied in order to provide a sounder basis for policies on child 
care for working couples. 


STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF EXISTING DATA SETS 

Compared to earlier times, there has been a tremendous increase in the 
information available on a multitude of socioeconomic variables. In¬ 
undated as we are today by voluminous and reasonably reliable data 
collected by various government agencies as well as an increasing num¬ 
ber of private institutions, it may seem surprising that social scientists 
still decry their inadequacy. Some explanation of this paradox might be 
useful at this point. 

An analogy with the natural sciences may be constructive. Researchers 
in these fields were able to make some progress by observing the subjects 
of their study with the naked eye, but no one is surprised to find that 
they were able to make far more progress when they expanded their 
vision outward by use of the telescope and inward by such devices as 
the x ray, spectroscope, and microscope. Nor is anyone puzzled, let 
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alone outraged, by the fact that they continue to devote additional 
resources to learn ever more of the remaining secrets of nature. 

Similarly, social scientists were able to acquire some understanding 
of humankind and of society by personal observation and by reading 
about the observations of others. The best among them managed to 
gain a surprising amount of insight when such limited evidence was 
combined with vigorous deduction. More recently, the collection of data 
has made possible greater progress through careful empirical work and 
the testing of hypotheses. It has been partly a process of learning the 
right questions to ask. But social scientists have not been as fortunate 
as natural scientists. The type of information needed by them is not only 
difficult, expensive, and time-consuming to collect, but there is also a 
growing public resistance to further collection of data. Such data col¬ 
lection is widely considered an intrusion on the subject’s privacy. This 
is only one reason, as we are all painfully aware, that the social sciences 
lag far behind the natural sciences in the knowledge explosion. 

Information needed for studying the family as an economic unit is 
mainly derived from surveys. In addition to the obvious need for data 
that are reliable, there are a number of other requirements: 

(1) While for some purposes samples of special populations are most 
desirable, for other purposes it is necessary to have data representative 
of the total population. Furthermore, the sample must be large enough 
to support the statistical techniques used in modern research. As we 
shall see, many of the otherwise interesting data sets are less useful 
because they do not meet these criteria. 

(2) Information on individuals, rather than mere averages for groups, 
is often necessary. Assume, for example, that we are concerned with 
labor force participation of married women and that we find women in 
the labor market are more highly educated and also have husbands with 
higher earnings. Only appropriate data for individuals would enable us 
to determine that, holding husbands’ earnings constant, more highly 
educated women are more likely to be in the labor force, while, holding 
education constant, we would find that those whose husbands have 
higher earnings are less likely to be in the labor force. 

(3) Data are needed not just for a single point in time but for an 
extended period. We find, for instance, that at any given time fewer 
women than men are in the labor force. In the absence of longitudinal 
data it is not possible to determine whether most women enter the labor 
force but many drop out for a time, or whether many women work 
throughout their adult lives but a minority never work outside the home. 
There are also instances when relationships are found to be quite dif- 
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ferent for longitudinal rather than cross-sectional data. As we have seen, 
this is true when husbands’ earnings and wives’ labor force participation 
are examined. 

(4) It is often inadequate to have only economic data. In order to 
be able to disentangle the complex issue of cause and effect, it may be 
very helpful, or even indispensable, to have available information on 
relevant social and psychological variables as well. As we have seen, in 
recent years women increasingly have fewer children and are increas¬ 
ingly more likely to be in the labor force. Only they can tell us whether 
they chose to have fewer children because they planned to work, decided 
to work because they had small families, or decided both to work and 
have smaller families for some other reason. Or again we know that 
married women who are in the labor market are very likely to have 
husbands who approve of working wives. This could be so because 
women are likely to follow their husband’s preferences, because what 
the wife does influences the husband’s preference, because like-minded 
people are more inclined to marry each other, or a combination of 
each. 49 Longitudinal data on attitudes as well as behavior help to resolve 
such puzzles. 

(5) Last but not least, data on nonmarket activities, particularly the 
use of time for household work and leisure, are important both for their 
own sake and because of their relevance to behavior in the market sector. 
Again, an example will be useful to clarify this point. Women are more 
likely to work part time than men and to work shorter hours whether 
they work part time or full time. This often is interpreted to show that 
women are not very job-oriented, not willing to make sacrifices on behalf 
of their jobs as men do. But we also know that for every hour married 
women spend on a paid job, their household work is reduced by only 
a fraction of that time. This raises the possibility that they have to be 
very career-oriented and willing to make sacrifices in order for them to 
spend as much time in the labor market as they do. 

Given such exacting requirements, it is not surprising that few data 
sets come close to satisfying them. Table 4-3 lists all of the large data 
sets and a selection of others that contain many of the variables widely 
used by students of the economic behavior of individuals as members 
of family units. The information provided gives some indication of the 
extent to which each satisfies the requirements specified above. 

Inspection of the table makes it obvious that the most serious limi- 


49 Some evidence that longitudinal data can help to resolve questions of cause and effect 
was uncovered using data from the Consumer Panel of Young Married Couples and is 
reported in Ferber (1982). 
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tation is the small number of longitudinal data sets. There are only 
seven, four of which are chosen from special populations. And one of 
the remaining three is relatively small. This no doubt explains the very 
extensive use in current research of the remaining two, the National 
Longitudinal Surveys and the Panel Study of Income Dynamics. Since 
both are ongoing operations, they are likely to continue to provide 
invaluable sources for researchers. Even they, however, have deficien¬ 
cies, although they are minor compared to their contributions. 

The National Longitudinal Surveys consist of four cohorts of about 
5,000 individuals each: men who were 45 to 59 years of age at the 
inception of the study, women between 30 and 44, young men between 
14 and 24, and young women between 14 and 24. Since they were first 
selected in 1966, 1967, 1966, and 1968, respectively, the cohorts have 
been periodically interviewed. More recently, two years of data on young 
men and women aged 14 to 21 have been added. A wealth of information 
relating directly or indirectly to their labor market experiences has been 
accumulated. There are some shortcomings. In a number of cases, more 
than one individual from a household happened to be included in the 
samples, and surveyors have matched relatives from the four samples 
to yield samples of siblings, spouses, parents, and offspring. Ideally, 
however, one might wish that all individuals from a family would be 
included. This would mean subjects could not be restricted to the par¬ 
ticular age specifications. But having people of all ages would in any 
case be an advantage as long as the number in particular age groups 
would not have to be reduced severely. 

Second, it is regrettable that in some surveys no data on nonmarket 
work have been collected and that earnings histories are incomplete. 
Third, information on job characteristics, such as promotions, job au¬ 
tonomy, and decision making capacities, generally is not available. Fourth, 
labor market experience is not measured as precisely as one would wish, 
for respondents are asked to report only the number of years in which 
they worked at least six months. Last but not least, occupation and 
education of respondent’s mother is not assessed at all for some samples 
(Bielby et al., 1977). 

The Panel Study of Income Dynamics is a longitudinal survey begun 
in 1968 which originally included 5,000 families. In the first 12 years of 
the study, data on some 20,000 men, women, and children were col¬ 
lected. Detailed information on income sources and labor supply was 
obtained. In addition the study has included questions dealing with child 
care, achievement motivation, family planning, medical care, neigh¬ 
borhood characteristics, and spare-time activities (Rainwater and Rein, 
1980). 
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One important drawback of the data is that surveyors frequently in¬ 
terviewed the so-called head of the household, rather than obtaining 
first-hand information from all adults. 50 It is regrettable also that some 
of the interesting questions asked on the National Longitudinal Surveys 
about job and marital satisfaction were not included here and that in 
the first six years of the survey the coding for occupation and industry 
was not as detailed as in later years. 

To remedy these deficiencies, each of the already massive studies 
would have to be expanded and would require even more funds than 
are needed to keep their present operation going. However, such ex¬ 
pansion would further increase the usefulness of these already valuable 
data sets. One more way to enhance their usefulness would be to permit 
data users who need information not presently available to piggy-back 
additional questions onto those already asked. 51 This need not add to 
the cost of the present panels of subjects; researchers could be requested 
to pay for the additional expense of getting new information. There 
would, however, be the problem of adding to the length of the interviews 
or questionnaires, which might cause more people to drop out of the 
panels. 

Panel mortality is a serious problem, as is the great costliness of 
maintaining them. For this reason it has been suggested recurrently that 
the best way to improve the availability of data needed in social science 
research would be for the government to expand its data collection 
operations. In this day of outcry against high government spending and 
concern about government intrusions on privacy, such a move is not 
very likely. Social sciences could contribute to changing this situation 
by doing all they can to safeguard against abuses of information collected 
and by continuing to demonstrate that more and better data enable them 
to make more and better contributions as scholars and policy makers. 
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Employer Responses to the Family 
Responsibilities of Employees 

Sheila B. Kamerman, Columbia University, 
and Paul W. Kingston, University of Virginia 


In 1980 about 94 million of the approximately 107-million-person labor 
force were civilians employed in nonagricultural industries (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1982). Of these, about 65 million, or about 70 percent 
of the total labor force, worked for private industries. Most of these 
employees were married, or parents of minor children, or both. Inex¬ 
tricably and fundamentally, the family lives of these workers are con¬ 
ditioned by the organization of work and the policies and practices of 
the nearly four million companies at which they are employed. 

Our concern here is to provide a selective overview of what is known 
about the ways in which these diverse employers are meeting or at¬ 
tempting to meet the needs of employees with family responsibilities. 

(1) Which employers have instituted which kinds of policies for which 
workers, and how are different types of workers affected? 

(2) What factors influence the prevailing patterns of family-related 
policies, as well as the emergence of new policies? 

(3) What is known about the consequences of employers’ policies 
for families with children and for the children themselves? 

(4) What are the consequences of these policies for employers, for 
other community services, for the larger society? 

(5) How is all of this known and with what degree of confidence? 

(6) What issues and questions emerge? 


Sheila B. Kamerman’s work on this paper was supported by the Carnegie Corporation. 
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Obviously the scope of our concern is broad, but, as the reader will see, 
the state of knowledge is limited. Moreover, although the questions we 
address are basic to understanding what employers provide, our con¬ 
clusions necessarily raise still more general issues. 

We note a key restriction of this analysis at the outset: About 40 
million people in the labor force are not considered here. Among the 
omitted are those in the military; in agriculture; the self-employed; 
federal, state, and local employees; and the 7.4 million who were un¬ 
employed at the time of the 1980 survey. 

Given the magnitude of the task that we are addressing, we have 
elected to focus on what is provided employees working in the private 
for-profit sector only. Constituting two-thirds of the work force, this 
private sector is where most of the changes are taking place in response 
to shifts in the work force and in the society at large. 

We have further narrowed our focus to highlight employee benefits 
and services—the practices often described as fringe benefits—as well 
as policies and recent initiatives in the scheduling of work. We therefore 
discuss both those policies and practices that have emerged from recent 
concerns for work redesign and the quality of work life and those that 
have evolved over time from some implicit assumptions about employer- 
employee relationships and compensation and allocation of wages. We 
emphasize throughout, however, an inclusive view of what should be 
considered in analyzing the family-related policies of employers. We 
examine both those policies that have been consciously designed to 
accommodate the family lives of employees, as well as those that have 
major family effects, despite other-than-family purposes in their devel¬ 
opment. 

Our presentation involves, two assumptions: 

(1) In advanced industrialized societies, when men and women are 
in the labor force at the same time, they are likely to be parents. Certain 
adjustments and adaptations are needed at the workplace and elsewhere 
in the society if they are to fulfill home and work tasks adequately and 
rear their children well. If such responses are not forthcoming, adults 
may have difficulty in one, the other, or both domains; employers may 
experience problems at the workplace; and children may suffer, as may 
ultimately society. 

(2) We must know what employers now provide, for whom, how, 
and with what consequences if we are concerned about the nature and 
extent of the changes now occurring in the society and the responses 
needed. Only with this knowledge is it possible to address adequately 
the more basic question of whether employers should, in fact, be re¬ 
sponsible for adapting to this changed labor force; and if so, what, how 
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much, how, and for whom they should provide. However, our intent is 
not to prescribe what employers should or should not provide for their 
employees. Rather, we believe that an informed discussion first requires 
knowing what employers do now provide, and for whom. We hope to 
contribute to that preliminary discussion. 


EMPLOYER RESPONSES: A FRAMEWORK FOR STUDY 

Any effort to assess systematically (1) what employers are doing for 
employees with family responsibilities and (2) what is known about why, 
how, and for whom this is being done, and with what consequences, is 
predicated on two related assumptions: There is some consensus about 
what these responses are and there is a reasonably defined body of 
information about them. Neither of these assumptions is valid. Nor, 
moreover, is there much indication that many business activities that 
could be defined as significant for family life were deliberately developed 
out of employer awareness of employee’s family circumstances. 

Our first task, therefore, is to indicate the kinds of employer provi¬ 
sions which we think play a critical role in the personal and familial lives 
of employees. We are convinced that all deserve attention, although 
their scope is far broader than what we can address here. 

Underlying any discussion of employer responses to the family re¬ 
sponsibilities of employees is the recognition that jobs—the availability 
of jobs and job security—are primary and the foundation of all else. 
Nothing that one employer does or can do has meaning for those who 
are unemployed or those who live in constant fear of losing their jobs. 
Although obviously of major importance, this prime concern is clearly 
beyond the scope of this paper. 1 

The adequacy of wages is also a central concern for families. 2 The 


' Individual employers can ease the problems of the unemployed or those in fear of 
losing their jobs. In a more fundamental sense, however, this is an issue for public policy, 
not for the policies and practices of individual employers. 

That labor market policies focused specifically on achieving full employment exist in 
other mixed economies, such as Sweden and to a lesser extent the Federal Republic of 
Germany, should seem to indicate that such a goal is feasible, at least in part, although 
not yet accepted in the United States. Job security, however, is increasingly being ad¬ 
dressed in this country, although not nearly to the extent that it has been an accepted 
goal of labor-management relations in Europe. 

■ See, for example, Avizahar (1977). From another perspective, wage policy in Australia 
(Australian Department of Social Security, 1979:7) and the initial establishment of a 
minimum wage in 1907 were predicated on the assumptions that (1) “Wages policy . . . 
[was] the primary means of assuring minimal adequacy of family income,” and (2) an 
adequate minimum wage should cover a male worker, his nonworking spouse, and two 
independent children. 
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concept of a family wage has been explored, discussed, and even at¬ 
tempted, although unsuccessfully. The alternative of a statutory family 
benefit designed to supplement wages in the labor market is at the heart 
of the concept of a child or family allowance. Indeed, the problems that 
exist because wages are based on the market determination of the value 
of an individual’s labor, with no relationship to individual or family 
needs, were important considerations in the French development of a 
family allowance system. 3 This general concern, however, is also beyond 
the scope of this paper. 

A third component of employer provision relates to conditions of 
work. Although issues of occupational health and safety are clearly 
salient, especially the relation of certain substances to infertility or ge¬ 
netic damage, we have omitted this subject from the core of this paper. 
Nor do we address the still-in-the-future issue of off-site work or the 
current efforts to restructure or redefine work, to modify labor-man¬ 
agement decision-making processes, or to share work in the sense of 
sharing unemployment. All of these are interesting and viewed by some 
as important and relevant. Given the limitations of a paper, however, 
we have chosen to focus on what we believe are the most significant 
among current employer responses. 

We concentrate on two aspects of what employers can and do provide 
their employees: (1) what we would describe as the corporate social 
welfare system—the benefits (cash and in-kind) and the services pro¬ 
vided employees by their employers; and (2) the scheduling and hours 
of work or what is increasingly described as alternative work schedules 
or patterns. 

Work schedules have received much attention in recent years. Various 
innovations in work scheduling are popularly viewed as the most prom¬ 
ising new developments at the workplace to accommodate the family 
needs of a changing labor force, particularly since it includes a growing 
number of women who are married, have children, or both. 

We begin first, however, with a discussion ol the contemporary cor¬ 
porate social welfare system, the evolutionary product of earlier pater¬ 
nalistic practices. In aggregate the diverse practices of this system pro¬ 
vide a concrete picture of the nature and scope of employer responsibility 
to family life. However, since employee benefits have been largely viewed 
as providing protection for the individual worker, rather than as playing 


_ Family or child allowances, provided by the government as an income supplement to 
offse some of the economic costs of rearing children and delivered through the income- 
transfer or tajc system, exist in 67 countries today. Among all the industrialized countries 
only the United States fails to provide this important family benefit. For some discussion' 
of family allowances in France, see Questiaux and Fournier (197H). 
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discussion of employee benefits is directed at employer-employee con¬ 
cerns for protecting the individual worker. Yet we are convinced that 
failure to consider these benefits would be a major error in any serious 
assessment of how employers are meeting the family needs of employees. 
Indeed, we argue that apart from actual jobs, job security, and wages, 
employee benefits—the corporate social security system—constitute the 
single most important category of employer provision affecting families. 

We base our argument on four considerations: 

(1) Wages and salaries are supplemented significantly through these 
benefits—by about 24 percent, according to the Bureau of Labor Sta¬ 
tistics (BLS) survey for 1977 (1980a); more than one-third, according 
to the 1978 and 1979 Chamber of Commerce surveys (1980). 4 Moreover, 
the nonwage elements of the benefits package (e.g., employer contri¬ 
butions to pensions, life insurance, and health insurance) are not taxable 
to recipients, thus providing an even greater increment to employee 
earnings. 5 Furthermore, benefits generally constitute an increasingly 
large proportion of total employee compensation: two and one-third 
times as large in 1977 as in 1966. To put it somewhat differently, benefits 


4 According to the national income accounts, employee benefits as wage supplements 
constituted only 18 percent of direct compensation. (National income accounts are sta¬ 
tistical data, such as national output and income and their components. The most com¬ 
prehensive measure of national output, for example, is the gross national product. In the 
United States these data are published at regular intervals by the Department of Com¬ 
merce.) Since wages paid for time not worked, such as holidays, vacations, rest time, and 
coffee breaks, and employer-funded or subsidized services constituted about half the 
benefits package described in the other surveys and are not included in the national 
accounts tabulations, exact comparisons are not possible. For comparison, federal em¬ 
ployees receive a benefits package equal to about 15 percent more than that provided 
employees in the private sector. This difference, however, is almost entirely attributable 
to more liberal retirement benefits and sick leave for federal employees. When total 
compensation (wages and benefits) is compared, the difference is reduced to nine percent. 

5 Wages paid for time not worked (paid leave for vacations, holidays, and personal 
time) are, of course, taxable. 
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increased 171 percent between 1969 and 1979, while wages and salaries 
grew 107 percent (Chamber of Commerce, 1980). 

(2) Many of these benefits carry with them coverage for dependents, 
ensuring protection against loss of earnings and thus family income under 
specified circumstances, as well as coverage for medical and sometimes 
dental and vision expenditures. The significance of these benefits for 
family as well as individual economic well-being is obvious and mea¬ 
surable. 6 

(3) The right to job-protected, released time is an important part 
of employee benefits. The significance of vacations, holidays, maternity 
leaves, and personal leaves for noneconomic well-being—for health and 
a variety of quality-of-life dimensions—should be clear, although per¬ 
haps difficult to measure. However, we would stress that it is the pro¬ 
tection of wages at such times that makes these leaves possible for most 
employees. 7 The value of these paid leaves for family life, including 
both spousal and parental relations, would seem extremely important; 
thus far, however, no studies have been directed at any aspect of this 
issue. 

(4) Despite the impressive growth in coverage by these plans and 
the increase in benefits levels, a significant portion of the labor force 
still faces substantial barriers in obtaining these basic protections through 
place of employment. Those who are or become unemployed obviously 
face even more severe problems. 

We supplement discussion of these benefits with a brief review of 
what is known about developments in employer-sponsored services for 
employees. 

EMPLOYEE BENEFITS AND SERVICES: THE CORPORATE SOCIAL 
WELFARE SYSTEM 

An employee benefits plan is defined as (Kolodrubetz, 1972:10): “Any 
type of plan sponsored or initiated unilaterally or jointly by employers 


6 The projected Department of Health and Human Services Survey of Income and 
Program Participation (SIPP), the first national longitudinal household survey, was to 
have included extensive data on in-kind (noncash) employee benefits. However, because 
of budget cuts for 1982, this survey has been either postponed or eliminated. A preliminary 
report of the characteristics of the recipients of employer-provided benefits (pension plans 
and group health insurance plans) is included in the Bureau of the Census (19Hla, 1981b) 
reports. 

7 Statutory unpaid maternity, parental, and/or child-care leaves in several European 
countries, which are often available as supplements to paid leaves, provide a dramatic 
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specified nonmedical services, such as legal services, education, and 
counseling. Some companies may also provide services directly. 9 

Richard Titmuss (1969) describes such benefits and services provided 
by employers to their employees as “occupational welfare,” an impor¬ 
tant contribution to the well-being of those fortunate enough to be in 
the labor force. 10 He points out how these, as well as benefits provided 
certain categories of taxpayers (“fiscal welfare” in his terms), could be 
compared with the visible, more traditional, and often more stigmatized 
form of “social welfare”—the benefits and services provided directly by 
government, often to those in particular need. The pattern of benefits 
now made available to employees represents the product of an evolving 
capitalist system, conditioned by particular American circumstances. 

Looking Backward 

Under the labels “welfare capitalism,” “employee welfare,” “industrial 
paternalism,” and “industrial welfare,” many have described the be¬ 
neficence of employers in more or less positive terms. Regardless, it is 
clear that the concern of employers for their individual employees and 
their familial circumstances is not a new development. Indeed, one could 
trace its origins back to the relationships on the feudal manor, where 

illustration of the contrast in value. By far, most eligible employees use the available paid 
leave; and by far, most eligible employees do not take advantage of the unpaid leave 
because they cannot financially afford to. See, for example, Kamerman (1980b). 

K We include in our discussion as well what are termed “employee welfare plans.” 

y The first private pension plan was instituted by the American Express Company in 
1875. By 1929, 400 such plans were identified in a private survey. The 1921 Internal 
Revenue Act did grant favorable tax treatment to employer contributions to pension and 
welfare plans, but this had little immediate effect on these developments. By 1974 there 
were more than 52,000 retirement plans and 139,000 health and welfare plans in the 
United States (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1976a,b). 

,n This collection was first published in London in 1958. The essay was delivered orig¬ 
inally as a lecture in 1956. 
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serfs owed total fealty to their lords in return for protection as well as 
economic support. 

Of more direct relevance, however, is the emergence of welfare cap¬ 
italism in the United States in the late nineteenth century, paralleling 
the development of early welfare statism in Germany with the beginnings 
of social insurance, as well as the growth in the United States and 
elsewhere of a strong movement of voluntary social welfare agencies, 
such as the charity organization societies and the settlement houses (see 
Brandes, 1976; Hareven and Langenback, 1978; Wallace, 1978). 11 Sev¬ 
eral developments contributed to the growth of welfarism as an insti¬ 
tutional response to nineteenth-century industrialization: the rapid growth 
of a labor force that was viewed by some as intractable and even dan¬ 
gerous to the established order; the desire to socialize entering workers 
into very different life and work styles and thus to exercise social control 
through a variety of devices; the surge of immigration to the United 
States; and a concern, by some, for instituting a more benevolent and 
humanitarian component into the harshness of a radically changing world. 
Thus, responding to similar types of concerns and moving in somewhat 
similar directions, these three movements began: public statutory pro¬ 
vision, private voluntary agencies, and industrial welfare. Statutory pro¬ 
vision was particularly pronounced in Europe, while private voluntary 
agencies and industrial welfare were widespread in both Europe and 
the United States. 

The welfare capitalism of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries is the direct antecedent of the industrial social welfare devel¬ 
opments of today. Concerned specifically with the amelioration of what 
employers viewed as their major problems—high employee turnover, 
labor militancy, and the threat of government interference—some em¬ 
ployers identified, too, a more lofty goal (Brandes, 1976:33): “The 
propagation of an improved American working man: thrifty, clean, tem¬ 
perate, intelligent, and, especially, industrious and loyal.” 

The disruption in family life as women and children left home to enter 
the labor force is often identified as contributing significantly to both a 
growing discontent among workers and a growing social disorganization 
in the society. Indeed, some employers are described as consciously 
designing their welfare program as much to shore up a weakening family 


11 Brandes (1976:6) defines welfare capitalism as “any service provided for the comfort 
or improvement of employees which was neither a necessity of the industry nor required 
by law." For a somewhat different perspective on the historical evolution of the rela¬ 
tionship of work, family, and community, see Janowitz (1978). 



societies were searching tor ways to respond to tne rapid rate ot cnange 
occurring at work, at home, and in the society at large. The movement 
peaked during the 1920s, a decade of prosperity, leveling out during the 
latter half of the decade. Some ascribe the apparent slowdown in de¬ 
velopments to growing employee resentment of employer paternalism. 
Other factors may have included the growth in technology, lessening 
the importance of labor in many large industries; the expansion of vol¬ 
untary agency and public community services, thus reducing the need 
for company provision; and the growing availability of automobiles, 
which expanded access to alternative services and reduced the need for 
company houses, company stores, and company towns. 

Yet most importantly, the demise of business welfarism occurred be¬ 
cause of the depression. Employers could provide a variety of extras 
only when profits were high; the pressure to provide these benefits 
existed only when the labor market was tight and the competition for 
workers high. Neither was the case in the 1930s. Furthermore, legislation 
and policies of the New Deal dealt a direct and final blow to such 
practices. The Wagner Act 13 and other legislation made company unions 
illegal, and the act and the National Labor Relations Board created 
under it actually encouraged the growth of trade or labor unions. Thus, 
one adversary that business had hoped to constrain through the devel¬ 
opment of company beneficence had won a significant victory. Once 
this struggle against the unions was lost, there was little reason for 
continuing welfare programs in the unionized, core sectors of the econ¬ 
omy. Finally, the economic and social havoc of the 1930s demonstrated 
the inability of private efforts, both profit (business) and nonprofit (vol¬ 
untary social agencies), to meet the needs of a significant portion of the 
population faced with overwhelming financial and social problems. Only 
government, the federal government in particular, had the power, the 
wherewithal, the authority, and the mission to provide large-scale relief. 
In the United States the move toward government as the basic provider 
of essential benefits and services began with the New Deal. By the end 


12 These included infant schools through the primary grades, but also all forms of adult 
education. 

The popular name of the National Labor Relations Act. 
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of the Great Depression, primacy in this field of welfare benefits had 
moved from the private sector to the public sector. The growth in the 
role of government and in the nature, scope, range, and extent of its 
social provision, especially during the last 20 years, is an accepted, 
integral, and dramatic part of this story. 14 

Nevertheless, despite the demise of company welfare in this pater¬ 
nalistic form and the concomitant trend toward government provision, 
the role of private industry did not disappear in toto. It merely surfaced 
again in somewhat modified form after World War II and focused on a 
narrower range of provision than earlier. Before World War II, em¬ 
ployee benefits plans were practically nonexistent, especially for pro¬ 
duction workers. The phenomenal upsurge in their growth since then 
occurred largely as a result of four factors: (1) wage controls during 
World War II and in the immediate postwar period that permitted ben¬ 
efits plans while denying wage increases; (2) the National Labor Re¬ 
lations Board’s interpretation of the 1947 Labor Management Relations 
Act, permitting pensions to be included as a collective bargaining issue; 
(3) the 1949 report of the Steel Industry Fact Finding Board, which 
maintained that industry had both a social and an economic obligation 
to provide workers with social insurance and pensions; and (4) the wage 
freeze during the Korean War, continuing the earlier pattern set during 
World War II of permitting benefits plans. 


Prevailing Provisions: Benefits 

Now, once again, there is growing interest in the potential for industry 
to broaden the scope, range, scale, and goals of its social policies and 
programs, in part because of a growing disaffection with government 
and the conviction that there are limitations to what government can 
and, according to some, should do. This discussion of industry’s potential 
to assume a larger role must be informed by a clear sense of what industry 
is actually doing—who is covered in what ways. 

However, because of recent changes in government data-collection 
procedures, it is difficult to analyze comprehensively industry’s present 
role. 15 The last national survey of expenditures for employee compen¬ 
sation was in 1977; the program has been discontinued because of budget 

1 ‘* For an excellent overview of these developments, see Advisory Commission on In¬ 
tergovernmental Relations (1980). 

15 Following passage of the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act of 1959, data 
became available for the first time on almost the entire universe of employee benefits 
plans—those negotiated under collective bargaining agreements as well as all others, 
including a representative sample of small plans. All private organizations having at least 




lo report on current practices then, we must necessarily draw on 
several data sources that are not fully comparable. In summarizing below 
available data on coverage related to such key benefits as pensions, 
health and medical plans, and paid leaves, we generally rely on the 
single best source of information and only briefly allude to other sources. 
We also note the scope of some recent initiatives in the provision of 
employee benefits. Even though all of the data together do not comprise 
a comprehensive view, it should be readily apparent that the corporate 
welfare system is highly unequal in the provision of benefits and that 
the likelihood of workers receiving benefits varies by their place in the 
occupational-industrial structure. 

Pensions When the Social Security Act was passed in 1935, one ob¬ 
jective was to provide a minimum floor of income for the retired elderly. 
About 95 percent of the labor force today is covered by Social Security 
(89 percent) or some other public retirement program (6 percent). The 
same proportion is benefiting among the currently retired aged 65 or 
older. However, then and now the minimum floor of retirement income 
is expected to be supplemented by other sources of retirement income, 
such as private pensions and personal savings. Dependence on Social 


26 participants in their plan were required to file with the U.S. Department of Labor 
detailed descriptions of their plans, including all amendments. For more broadly defined 
welfare plans, filing was required only for larger firms. In general, similar filings were 
required under the Employment Retirement Income Security Act of 1974 (ERISA), which 
replaced the 1959 legislation. Until the mid-1970s the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) 
published digests of major provisions of selected leading health, insurance, and pension 
plans, that is, those viewed as setting the trends in plan development. In addition BLS 
published reports based on its biennial surveys of expenditures for employee compen¬ 
sation. These included data on costs, establishment policies, and the prevalence of col¬ 
lectively bargained plans. 

16 For a summary of this Level of Benefit Survey, see Bureau of Labor Statistics (1980b). 
For a more extensive description, see Bureau of Labor Statistics (1981b). 

17 For example, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce’s now annual Survey of Employee 
Benefits and the Bureau of National Affairs’ surveys are based largely on self-selected 
samples. The Conference Board’s Profile of Employee Benefits (Meyer, 1974, 1981), 
although by far the most comprehensive, is based on samples heavily weighted toward 
large and medium-size companies. 
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r alone, without coverage by an employer-provided pension, is 

ngly likely to mean poverty or a very low income lor retirees, 
according to a report from the President’s Commission on I etc 
icy (1980:7), “one of the results of the near universal coverage 
l security and of the lack of coverage of employer pensions is 
ion of a two-class retirement income system.’’ Employees them- 
ew entitlement to a pension as the second most important belief it 
eive at work, after health and medical insurance; they also iank 
1 in their list of benefits they most desire to see improved (Oman 
mes, 1979). 18 

J9, 43 percent of all private wage and salaried workers aged 14 
jr were covered by a pension or other retirement plan on then 
job 19 (see Table 5-1). These rates were slightly higher than those 
,, the last time a comparable survey was carried out. 
t 80 percent of the noncovered workers were employed In 
ies in which pensions were not available to any employee and 
e are unlikely ever to have coverage on their current job unless 
tployers institute new plans. The others worked lor companies 
g pensions to some employees, but not to the particular worker 
1 . 

ight be expected, those workers who are well situated m the 
onal-industrial structure are apt to have coverage. Hu example, 
an 80 percent of union workers in companies with MM) or more 
:es had pension plans (but only 12 percent of the employed labor 
re in this group). Coverage was highest in high-wage mdustnc'., 
communications and public utilities (82 percent) and lowest m 


suits reported here and elsewhere in this paper me based un rtir Iv ' ‘ 
nple. (Surveys conducted in 1969 and 1072 are use tut tor trend uriahst*. \h . 
s a 1973-1977 panel study.) The 1977 survey has I ,M*» rcsjumdetUs, it r. a 
representative sample of all employed adults, aged Ifun older. t utterub w.ok 
hours or more per week. The 1977 survey includes tlu- core tn.ttru.d *«i tU.- 
surveys—earnings and fringe benefits, work task mul jot* vonrmi. 
attitudes toward various aspects of work. In addition it unhides new, o,-nn 
he employment of the spouse and the impact ot employment upon !.»mib hiv 
data are based on the results of a May 1979 Survey ot Pension Pl.ut t 
t as a supplement to the Current Population Survey Ihr sample >>; \<i >>>, 
, represents an estimated 72 million private workers who make up '•> pn,. 
iloyed labor force. (Inclusion of those aged 14 to Ifi, ttt nmtrnsi to oihri til % 
it include only those 16 and older, does not signiltemuly alln r ihr results ■ 

. preliminary report of the results of this survey can be l.umd m Rogers « p>so. 
2 t SOm criti s Rnnorsnn'rmnui it :ii i i .. , 


aged 14 and older 
Sex 

Male 50 

Female 31 

Race 

White 56 

Nonwhite 46 

Age 

Under 25 19 

25-29 45 

30-44 52 

45-54 58 

55-64 56 

65 and older 18 

Extent of employment 

Full time 51 

Part time 9 

Earnings of full-time workers 
Under $15,000/year 

Men 41 

Women 35 

Over $15,000/year 

Men 74 

Women 68 

Selected Industries 

Manufacturing 63 

Trade 

wholesale 47 

retail 21 

Service 

nonprofessional 15 

professional 37 

Transportation, communication, utilities 64 

Construction 37 

Finance, insurance, real estate 48 

Firm size/union coverage 
Union 

under 100 employees 65 

100-499 employees 72 

500 or more employees 82 

Nonunion 

under 100 employees 13 

10-499 employees 42 

500 or more employees 53 


source: Rogers (1980). Earnings data are from Beller (1980). 
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percent compared to 50 percent. (A similar discrepancy existed between 
male and female private, full-time workers.) Fewer than one-tenth of 
all part-time workers were covered, further exacerbating the problem 
for women, since women in private industry are three times more likely 
than their male counterparts to work part time. Some combination of 
industry, firm size, and union membership seems to put women at a 
disadvantage with regard to pension coverage. 

Pension coverage is notably correlated with earnings, too: 10 percent 
of workers earning less than $5,000 a year were covered, while 70 to 80 
percent of those earning more than $15,000 per year were covered. 

The value of a pension to workers and their families is significantly 
affected by vested status. (Vested workers have a nonforfeitable right 
to a future benefit based on earned credits even though they stop par¬ 
ticipation in the plan prior to retirement age.) In 1979 just less than half 
(48 percent) of private workers covered by a retirement plan had vested 
rights. However, since many older workers have no pension coverage, 
only a third of all private workers aged 55 and older were vested. Women 
workers were less likely to be vested than men (51 percent versus 41 
percent). That discrepancy largely appears to reflect the fact that women 
have fewer years of service under their plans. 

To summarize: Only half the private labor force is currently covered 
by a private retirement or pension plan. 20 More than half of the non white 
members of the labor force and more than two-thirds of the women still 
do not have this type of protection. Moreover, many who have coverage, 
especially among women, are likely to be entitled to low benefits. There 
has been little change in this picture since 1972, despite the enormous 
growth in the numbers and proportion of women in the labor force. 
There are only limited data available on the family characteristics of 


2(1 The negative consequences of the absence of coverage by private pension plans is 
discussed in the President’s Commission on Pension Policy (1980). One major recom¬ 
mendation involves mandating such coverage. Some preliminary data are available from 
the 1980 household survey reported in Bureau of the Census (1981a). 
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these employees and on the extent to which employees have coverage 
for their dependents. 21 

Health and Medical Benefits In 75 countries other than the United 
States, including all but one other advanced industrialized country, health 
insurance or health services are provided primarily as a statutory benefit. 
In the United States it is plainly the most important benefit provided 
through the corporate social security system. Eighty-four percent of 
those responding to the 1977 Quality of Employment Survey (Quinn 
and Staines, 1979) listed health and medical insurance as the single most 
important fringe benefit they receive, far more than listed any other 
benefit. And almost half the respondents listed this benefit as the one 
they most wanted improved. The overwhelming majority of people, 
especially the young and middle-aged who have health insurance, obtain 
such protection through their employers. Thus, any increase in the num¬ 
ber of employed generates an increase in the number of people with 
such coverage, while an increase in the unemployment rate usually car¬ 
ries with it a decrease in coverage. 

The proportion of full-time civilian workers with some type of em¬ 
ployer-sponsored group health insurance grew from 50 percent in 1950 
to about 75 percent in 1979. Approximately the same findings were 
obtained in a similar survey conducted in 1972. 22 Coverage was lower 
for those in private employment (73 percent) than for full-time govern¬ 
ment employees (83 percent), lower for women (67 percent) than for 
men (76 percent), and lower for younger workers (62 percent) than for 
those aged 25 to 60. Only about 15 percent of part-time employees were 


21 The 1977 Quality of Employment Survey (Quinn and Staines, 1979) does include 
data on the family characteristics of respondents. In a subsequent section, we separately 
analyze by family type the distribution of various benefits, as shown by the above survey. 

22 For a historical overview, see Kolodrubetz (1974a,b). For the best and most recent 
analysis of health insurance coverage based on household survey data, see U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Labor (1981a). For an earlier analysis that attempts to integrate both program 
and consumer data, see U.S. Congress, Congressional Budget Office (1979) Profile of 
Health Care Coverage: The Haves and Have-Nots. That report points out the problems 
in obtaining valid and reliable data, underscoring especially the gap between program and 
survey data. For example, Rogers (1980) points out that close to 20 percent of those 
interviewed in the 1979 pension survey did not know the approximate number of employees 
in the firms where they worked. 

The results of the National Health Care Expenditures Survey (1977-1979) should provide 
the most comprehensive information about health insurance coverage for the noninsti- 
tutionalized civilian population. However, these results are only available selectively thus 
far. See, for example, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (1980). 
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covered by health insurance through their jobs. A significant proportion 
of those employees who had no health insurance benefits at work were, 
however, covered as dependents of employees who were covered. Al¬ 
most 75 percent of the unemployed had coverage, 33 percent of these 
through public programs. Coverage generally depended on such factors 
as the industry of employment, length of time in a particular job, and 
length of unemployment. Coverage was especially likely to be high for 
those working in major industries such as mining, manufacturing, and 
transportation, and low for those employed in agriculture, forestry, 
construction, entertainment, and services. 

The employed who lacked coverage accounted for more than 33 per¬ 
cent of those without health insurance. Still more important, 33 percent 
of the uncovered full-time wage earners were heads of families; 80 
percent of these families had no coverage at all. Indeed, the lack of 
health insurance for this small portion of the employed has greater 
ramifications than for any other group. The uncovered employed had 
eight times as many dependents as the uncovered unemployed. 

Young adults, aged 19 to 24, in or out of the labor force, were twice 
as likely to be without health insurance as any other age group. However, 
70 percent were in families in which three-quarters of the heads had 
coverage. Although more than half of the uncovered were not in the 
labor force, more than half of these were in families headed by someone 
with health care coverage. That figure underscores the importance of 
family-benefit type coverage. 

Clearly, health insurance provided as an employee benefit is essential 
for individuals and families if they are ineligible for Medicaid benefits. 
The lack of coverage for employees who are parents, especially for young 
unmarried women, can have severe and deleterious consequences for 
children. A major problem remains, therefore, for those employees and 
their families who do not receive such benefits through their jobs. 

Employment status affects the extent, the kind, and the adequacy of 
health care coverage. Reliable data on the number of people with ad¬ 
equate coverage are unavailable. It is estimated that about 15 percent 
of those with private health insurance, usually provided through their 
jobs, are not covered for major medical or catastrophic illness expend¬ 
itures. This estimate may be an undercount, because the most detailed 
information has been obtained up to now from employer reports to the 
U.S. Department of Labor, and single establishments with fewer than 
25 employees are not required to report unless they are part of a mul¬ 
tiestablishment plan. Although recent data are not yet available, the 
results of a 1972 survey (Kolodrubetz, 1974b) show that only 50 percent 
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of the workers in establishments with fewer than 25 employees had major 
medical coverage, while 90 percent of those in businesses with 100 or 
more employees did. 

Finally, coverage for routine physician visits, pediatric care, prescrip¬ 
tions, and so forth is still more limited. While there are no reliable data 
for dental or eye care coverage, in the 1970s these were considered the 
new and popular benefits in companies viewed as having Cadillac em¬ 
ployee benefits plans. 23 

In effect, comprehensive health and medical care insurance is pro¬ 
vided only to a small group of workers employed in a select group of 
industries and companies. As we move away from this elite core, health 
and medical coverage becomes less adequate both in range and exten¬ 
siveness. A significant number of employees with family responsibilities 
still have no, or very limited, coverage of even the most basic services. 

Maternity Benefits and Leaves Because employee benefits relating to 
pregnancy and maternity so directly affect family lives, they deserve 
separate attention. Indeed, through judicial and legislative controversy 
these policies and practices have brought to a head the issue of corporate 
responsibility in accommodating the family needs of employees. 

Unlike 75 countries, including all other advanced industrialized so¬ 
cieties, the United States has no statutory provision that guarantees a 
woman the right to a leave from employment for a specified period, 
protects her job while she is on leave, and provides a cash benefit equal 
to all or a significant portion of her wage while she is not working because 
of pregnancy and childbirth (Kamerman, 1980). Although most coun¬ 
tries provide these benefits through national health insurance, 16 coun¬ 
tries have such benefits despite the absence of health insurance. Various 
policy instruments other than health insurance have been used to provide 
maternity benefits. They include unemployment insurance (Canada and 
Austria), a special maternity benefit (Israel), parent insurance (Swe¬ 
den), employment benefit (Britain), and a benefit combining health 
insurance and mandated employer provision (Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many). Among the western European countries, three-months paid ma¬ 
ternity leave is the minimum. The Federal Republic of Germany pro¬ 
vides seven and one-half months and Sweden, nine months. The modal 
pattern is increasingly moving toward six months. 

To the extent that paid maternity leaves exist in the United States, 
they do so as part of the employee benefits system. The Pregnancy 
Discrimination Act of 1978 requires that pregnant employees be treated 


23 About one-sixth of the private labor force is estimated to have dental coverage. 
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the same as employees with any temporary disability. This presumably 
means that women employed in firms providing short-term sickness or 
disability insurance have paid maternity leaves. However, the fact that 
the new law prohibits discrimination based on pregnancy is no guarantee 
that women employees are actually eligible for pregnancy-maternity 
benefits or, indeed, that eligible employees are granted the benefits to 
which they are entitled. How this legislation has affected pregnant work¬ 
ing women is not yet clear. Among other matters, there is still contro¬ 
versy on what is considered compliance with the law. Unfortunately, 
there is no available data source which can provide an up-to-date view 
of the scope and nature of childbirth-related benefits. 24 

Perhaps the most representative picture drawn by employees of the 
availability of benefits is provided by the Quality of Employment Survey 
(Quinn and Staines, 1979). Three-quarters of the women working at 
least 20 hours per week in 1977 stated that they were eligible for ma¬ 
ternity leave with full reemployment rights. This level of eligibility rep¬ 
resents a substantial growth since 1969 when 59 percent were eligible. 
Yet maternity leave with pay is still far from common. In 1977,29 percent 
had this benefit, about double the proportion who had it seven years 
before. The seventies were a period, then, in which companies were 
willing to make some limited commitments to women employees but 
not to protect them against loss of income. For most, the birth of a child 
did not necessarily mean a choice between that child and a job, but the 
overwhelming majority still had to forego all earnings while on leave. 
The financial consequences could be severe for a single mother or a 
woman married to a man earning a low wage. And the child would, of 
course, also be affected. 

Like many other employee benefits, eligibility for both maternity 
leave with reemployment rights and maternity leave with pay varies by 
the nature of the company (see Table 5-2). Women employees of firms 
with 500 or more employees were clearly most apt (89 percent) to have 
a guaranteed job if they took maternity leave and, indeed, the likelihood 
of such a guarantee increased directly with firm size. At the very smallest 
firm, with fewer than 10 employees (the work site of 14 percent of the 
women who responded to the Quality of Employment Survey), only 39 
percent claimed to have this guarantee. Of still greater importance, while 
about 4 out of 10 employees at the largest firms could take maternity 


24 A national survey focused on this question was in the field at the time this paper was 
written (S. B. Kamerman and A. J. Kahn, codirectors, Survey of Maternity Benefits and 
Leaves in Private Industry). 



10-49 employees 

71 

98 

18 

25 

50-499 employees 

80 

96 

37 

44 

500 or more employees 

89 

84 

47 

42 

Total 

74 

300 

29 

117 


note: Percentages computed on a base of those definitely claiming coverage or not; all 
responding “don’t know” excluded. 

source: 1977 Quality of Employment Survey. Special analyses prepared by the authors 
in connection with their Survey of Maternity Benefits and Leaves in Private Industry. 


leave with pay, fewer than 1 in 10 of the women in the smallest firms 
had this benefit. 

Maternity benefits were particularly low in the wholesale and retail 
trade and nonprofessional service industries. But with the slight excep¬ 
tion of the financial-insurance industry, no major industrial groups stood 
out as particulary progressive. However, the laggard status of the trade 
and service industries appears to reflect in large part the generally small 
size of the firms within these industries. And as we have noted, female 
employees of small firms were much less likely to be granted maternity 
benefits than those in the larger firms, regardless of the industry. Indeed, 
among smaller firms with fewer than 50 employees, there was relatively 
little variation by major industrial category. 

It is striking that so many women employees—about 16 percent—did 
not know whether they were entitled to maternity leave of any sort. For 
a point of comparison, almost all respondents knew whether or not they 
had medical insurance. Thus, assuming the positive claims for coverage 
are accurate, actual eligibility may have been somewhat more wide¬ 
spread than reported here. Of course, maternity benefits are not im¬ 
portant to all women employees in the same way health insurance is 
likely to be—hence, the lower level of awareness. It is notable, though, 
that the proportion of “don’t know’s” was generally higher among the 
employees of smaller firms. Since employees of smaller firms are not 
relatively unaware of their other benefits, this pattern of response may 
suggest that many smaller companies simply do not have clearly for¬ 
mulated maternity policies. Informal ad hoc arrangements may be par¬ 
ticularly prevalent within smaller firms, and women employees may 
therefore be uncertain of what is available to them. 
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Undoubtedly, many different policies with widely varying ramifica¬ 
tions for female employees are here grouped together under the rubrics 
of “maternity leave with reemployment rights” and “maternity leave 
with pay.” Yet, we can provide a limited sense of the details of these 
plans from the sketchy findings of a Conference Board study (Meyer, 
1978). 25 Like other Conference Board surveys, this study is heavily 
weighted toward the practices of larger corporations and accordingly 
cannot be used for projections about all sectors of the economy. 26 More¬ 
over, the Pregnancy Discrimination Act of 1978 should have a significant 
impact on the extensiveness of these benefits. We can, therefore, only 
note similarities and variations in the maternity policies just prior to 
enactment of this legislation of companies in what may be loosely called 
the large corporate sector. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission’s sex discrimina¬ 
tion guidelines (1972) mandate that “the commencement and duration” 
of maternity leave as well as the “availability of extensions” must be in 
accord with the “same terms and conditions” that apply to leaves due 
to other temporary disabilities. These guidelines clearly had effects on 
corporate policies relating to maternity leave. In 1964 about three-quar¬ 
ters of the manufacturing firms in a Conference Board survey specified 
the point at which pregnant employees could no longer work—usually 
three to six months after conception. The 1978 study, by contrast, in¬ 
dicates that almost all companies have eliminated a fixed time limit on 
pregnant women’s right to continue working, as long as they are healthy 
and able to do their work. 27 Most companies also do not set restrictions 
on when in the pregnancy the maternity leave may start. Furthermore, 
these larger corporations appear remarkably willing to grant maternity 
leaves to new employees. Less than half report a service requirement 
and about another quarter require three months or less employment. 
However, corporations were less consistent in allowing sick pay for 
absence days resulting from pregnancy: about two-thirds made these 
payments. 


25 Few details on the sample are available. This study is based on responses from 309 
companies that Conference Board staff describe as “mostly large and medium-large.” 
They informally allude to a response rate of “about half.” Sixty-nine percent of the 
responding companies are in manufacturing and banking. 

26 As an indicator of the inherent bias of this survey, it may be noted that 97 percent 
of the companies in the Conference Board survey reported granting unpaid maternity 
leave. Only 75 percent of the female workers in the Quality of Employment Survey 
reported being eligible for such leave. 

27 Some three-quarters of the companies do require certification from pregnant women’s 
physicians that it is safe to continue working. 



There is hardly a corporate consensus on what the length of leave 
should be. Of the companies reporting a maximum leave, somewhat 
less than half grant four to six months off; approximately a quarter offer 
extremely limited leaves of three months or less; and about an equal 
number grant more than six months, although rarely more than a year. 
(Extensions are generally granted on a physician’s certification of con¬ 
tinued disability.) These maximums usually apply to the length of the 
entire leave (which may be started during pregnancy), but some only 
limit the time of leave after delivery. 

Although the right to a leave from work, with full job protection, at 
the time of childbirth may offer some help to women, few can afford 
to take more than a very brief leave unless they and their families are 
protected against loss of income. Unfortunately, the payment of disa¬ 
bility pay during maternity leave seems to be far from prevailing practice. 
Some 40 percent of the companies in the Conference Board study re¬ 
ported that they paid mothers on maternity leave, about half through 
an uninsured sick-pay plan and another half through a short-term dis¬ 
ability insurance plan or a combination of the two. Generally, the in¬ 
sured plans limit benefit payments to six weeks. The uninsured plans 
do not set special limits, but pay benefits for as long as a doctor certifies 
disability within the parameters applicable to other benefits. Particularly 
crucial is length of service: the median allowable period of benefit pay¬ 
ments for a one-year employee is two weeks; for a five-year employee, 
it is nine weeks. We assume that the Pregnancy Discrimination Act has 
led to a significant increase in the number of women covered by such 
benefits as well as the benefit duration. Thus far, however, there are 
no data supporting this. 

In short, what this review of maternity benefits indicates is that most 
employed pregnant women received little or no accommodation from 
their employers in the 1970s. The practice of granting at least some 
unpaid maternity leave has become fairly general practice, but even 
within the corporate sector this leave is usually limited to a half year or 
less. The more important benefit, a leave with pay, was available to 
fewer than one-third of employed women in 1978 and this advantaged 
minority could count on only about six weeks of benefits. For the five 
states providing temporary disability insurance coverage, thus including 
maternity coverage, benefit levels also tend to be low and of brief duration 28 
(see Table 5-3). Maternity policies have undoubtedly been liberalized 


* 8 The h ye states are California, Hawaii, New Jersey, New York, and Rhode Island, 
as well as Puerto Rico. 


TABLE 5-3 State Nonoccupational Disability Laws (1981) 

Employers Permissible Employee-Employer Benefit Duration" 

Covered Plans Contributions and Benefit Levels* Maternity 
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unpaid leave at the time their wife gives birth. In contrast, in Sweden 
both parents are equally entitled to a parental paid leave after childbirth, 
while in Norway and Finland, fathers may take a portion of their wife’s 
maternity leave. 

All of what we have discussed applies to natural parents only. Al¬ 
though a recent report (Hewett Associates, 1980) indicates that 14 com¬ 
panies provided adoption benefits in 1980 (and 18 in 1981), not only is 
this coverage available just to a minute portion of the labor force, but 
the benefit relates only to adoption costs, not to a paid leave at that 
time. 

Vacations The tradition in American business, in sharp contrast to 
European practice, is a short vacation. Among the member countries 
of the European Economic Community, for example, the standard min¬ 
imum annual vacation is four weeks (European Economic Community, 
1979). Several countries provide longer vacations. In 1978 in West Ger¬ 
many only 10 percent of the labor force had less than a 4-week vacation, 
41 percent had 4-5 weeks, and 49 percent had more than 5 weeks. All 
workers in Sweden now have 5 weeks of paid vacation as do all in France. 
Holidays are, of course, additional. Moreover, vacations in the United 
States are provided voluntarily by employers on an individual firm or 
industry basis, rather than mandated as in Europe. 

A recent estimate indicates that the average American worker has 
two weeks of vacation plus additional holidays. In large and medium- 
size firms, a paid vacation is now standard practice for full-time workers, 
yet only workers with considerable service are eligible even for two 
weeks of vacation time. According to a 1979 Bureau of Labor Statistics 
study (1980c), 29 in plans providing paid vacation at qualifying periods 


- 9 This study is based on a 1979 national survey of 1,253 establishments. Depending on 
the industry, the minimum employment size of the sampled establishments was 50, 100, 
or 250. 
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of service, almost three-quarters of the workers with less than a year of 
service have a week or less of vacation. Even after a year of service 
most production workers still have only a week of vacation, although 
most white-collar workers have two weeks. Only after 10 years of service 
does the three-week vacation become the rule for all classes of workers. 

Since this sample excludes small firms, the practices reported in this 
survey should not obscure the fact that a paid vacation is still far from 
a universal benefit. According to the 1977 Quality of Employment Sur¬ 
vey (Quinn and Staines, 1979), a fifth of all employees working at least 
20 hours per week do not have a paid vacation. As with other benefits, 
workers in small firms generally have less coverage. About 30 percent 
of the workers employed at sites with fewer than 50 workers do not 
have paid vacations; by contrast, paid vacations are available to virtually 
all workers employed at firms with more than 500 workers. Also, as we 
discuss later, part-time workers often have no paid vacation time. 

Even when employees have paid vacations, however, we have no data 
on the patterns of vacation taken among workers in two-paycheck fam¬ 
ilies. Can employees choose their vacation time to fit personal and family 
needs? What, in fact, are the preferences for vacations among dual¬ 
worker families? Is it to vacation together, although briefly, with chil¬ 
dren when school is closed, or to stagger vacations and extend the time 
spent with children, just as some couples choose shift work for similar 
purposes? 

Counter to the view that American workers are generally unwilling 
to trade income for leisure, there is some evidence that substantial 
numbers of workers desire more time off the job, particularly vacation 
time, even at the cost of added income. More than 40 percent of the 
workers in a 1978 nationally representative survey (Best, 1980) indicated 
that they would give up some current income for added vacation time, 
although the amount they were willing to forego was generally slight. 
(Vacation was clearly preferred to reductions in the work day; the former 
may be viewed as true leisure time, while reduced work days may simply 
create greater possibilities for nonmarket housework.) Interestingly, 
women workers, workers in dual-earner families, and workers with young 
children were particularly apt to choose added vacation time. Best 
(1980:142) offers a compelling view of why they indicate this preference 
for vacation: “Such persons are pushed and battered in an almost cease¬ 
less treadmill of job and family duties, and it is not surprising that they 
are willing to make significant monetary and non-monetary tradeoffs to 
escape for some extended period to a different pace of life.” 
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each. A family’s health insurance may also depend on how many m 
bers work and the extent to which coverage is extended to a work 
dependents. Moreover, its overall welfare depends on its extent of < 
erage on all key benefits. 

Unfortunately, though, there are little data, across the range of 
benefits, on the family coverage which workers acquire through t 
involvement in this system. Based on findings from the 1977 Qualit 
Employment Survey (Quinn and Staines, 1979), we can indicate < 
the household composition of workers eligible for a package of impor 
benefits. This package consists of medical insurance, sick leave 1 
pay, and a retirement program. (Note that coverage on medical in 
ance does not necessarily extend to the workers’ dependents and 
both contributory and noncontributory plans are considered togetb 
The findings are presented in Table 5-4, which also indicates cove 
for the individual benefits within the package, as well as for life in 
ance. 

As is clear, less than half of all employed workers report havii 
benefits package consisting of health insurance, paid sick leave, ai 
retirement program. Married males living with their wives (with or v 
out children) have the highest eligibility rate for this package, but < 
they are almost as likely not to have coverage as to have it. In add; 
to their other hardships, the large majority of women raising chil 
alone lack coverage for these basic benefits. Only slightly more th 
third have these three benefits, a smaller percentage than for woi 
in all other household types. Of course, their low level of cove 
represents a particularly acute problem because they bear the priir 
not sole, responsibility for their children. 

We may note briefly that life insurance, especially critical to t 
with dependents, is not extended to about a third of all workers. Aj 
females raising children alone appear particularly vulnerable. 

Although such worker-reported data must be viewed with some 
tion, it is plain that many families are not entitled to even a set of 1 
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provisions in the employee benefits system. 30 However, the actual extent 
to which there are gaps in family coverage within this system cannot be 
measured now. We need data, with the family as the unit of analysis, 
on the kinds of coverage extended to workers’ dependents and the 
benefits earned by all family members. 

We now turn to a brief consideration of corporate relocation policies— 
the concern of relatively few families—and a new and still largely untried 
development in the design of benefits programs—cafeteria or flexible 
benefits plans. 

Relocation Although corporate relocation policies affect far fewer fam¬ 
ilies than the previously discussed benefits, we include a brief discussion 
because they appear so critical to the family lives of transferred workers, 
generally middle- and upper-level managers. 

With only initial doubts about the value of the approach, American 
corporations have aggressively followed the policy of transferring ex¬ 
ecutives from location to location in order to meet the perceived man¬ 
agerial needs of the company. For transferred executives, the move 
from one community to another obviously entails considerable costs— 
the direct costs of moving a household as well as the varied psychic costs 
that the executives and their families may bear because of the disruption 
in their lives. 

In recognition of the substantial direct costs, large corporations gen¬ 
erally have instituted relocation policies that reimburse the transferred 
executive for many of the expenses of the move (Collie and Di- 
Domenico, 1980; Runzheimer and Company, 1980.) Since the mid¬ 
sixties, large corporations typically have picked up such costs as shipping 
of household goods, trips for house hunting, and temporary living ex¬ 
penses at the new location. Also, with the emergence of a highly inflated 
housing market and difficult financing conditions, corporations have 
instituted a variety of policies to ease the sale and purchase of a home. 

Indeed, by emphasizing economic assistance, corporations seem to 
meet the main concerns of most executives about transfers. According 
to a 1980 survey, among companies experiencing problems with em¬ 
ployees’ reluctance to accept transfers, the major reasons are high mort¬ 
gage interest rates and higher costs of housing and living in particular 
regions (Collie and DiDomenico, 1980). 

Increasingly, however, executives’ concerns for their family’s welfare 

3(1 See Footnote 22 for a comment about worker-reported versus employer-reported 
benefits. 
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have introduced new considerations into the design of relocation poli¬ 
cies. Many companies report greater difficulty in convincing executives 
to move. This resistance is often attributed to a quality-of-life concern. 
Many executives appear to favor stability in their own and their family 
lives over the promise of career advancement. Even more, this growing 
concern may reflect the increasing numbers of two-career families among 
the executive ranks. A 1979 survey (Runzheimer, 1980) indicates that 
almost a fifth of the executives who refused a transfer did so because 
of the career concerns of a working spouse. 

While human-resource professionals have raised the need for cor¬ 
porations to respond to both the psychic concerns of family members 
and the career interests of spouses, the actual implementation of such 
responsive policies has not been common. 31 A few companies offer 
workshops and counseling for executives and their families about the 
practical and emotional implications of making a move, but such policies 
are still at the progressive vanguard. A 1979 survey of 600 corporations 
indicates that 30 percent offer some assistance to working spouses in 
finding a new job, double the number in the preceding year. However, 
this assistance generally seems minimal, involving informal aid or re¬ 
ferrals to an employment agency. Few companies appear to have revised 
nepotism policies to accommodate the transfers of a couple employed 
by the same firm. 

Moreover, although many corporations report that acceptance of transfer 
is less critical to career advancement than it used to be, they show few 
signs of cutting back on their policy of transferring many executives. 
Such a cutback may have a more beneficial effect on the family lives of 
executives than any number of counseling sessions. 

As a final point, we should emphasize that industry’s relocation pol¬ 
icies are essentially the concern of a few—those in middle- and high- 
level management. Transfers of lower-level employees are rare. Thus, 
it may be a relevant issue for the limited number of professional-man¬ 
agerial dual-career families rather than for the much larger number of 
families with dual workers in lower-status jobs. 32 

Flexible Benefits (Cafeteria) Plans At the cutting edge of benefits plans 
under discussion today are the so-called flexible plans. Many observers, 


31 See Levensonand Hollmann (1980) for a statement detailing the need for such policies 
and possible corporate response. 

32 Catalyst, the nonprofit organization concerned with problems of labor force reentry 
for women and career development for women executives, has focused on the problems 
of dual-career families in its current national survey. 



needs and that these needs are largely the same through all stages of 
the life cycle. Yet plainly some workers would attach greater value to, 
say, a paid maternity leave than retirement benefits and would be willing 
to forego some of the latter for more generous maternity benefits. By 
the same token, others would surely prefer to forego maternity and 
other benefits for higher retirement payments. Indeed, in one company 
which offered a flexible plan, single mothers selected more vacation 
time, health and life insurance coverage, and lower pension coverage 
than the standard package provided. 33 

In response to such considerations, there has been considerable dis¬ 
cussion about the value of instituting flexible benefits systems—or, as 
they are aptly called, cafeteria systems. As this approach is usually 
portrayed, employees are allowed to choose from a range of options 
the benefits package that best suits their individual and family needs. 
Sometimes a basic core may be required, with the choice limited to 
supplementary benefits. As needs change, workers may adjust their 
package accordingly. 

Nevertheless, advocates for such flexible systems far outnumber actual 
users. To date, only a handful of companies have instituted a cafeteria 
system, although many more are exploring the possibility. As the num¬ 
ber of companies providing flexible benefits grows, there could be an 
interesting opportunity to learn more about which employees choose 
what kinds of benefits, why, and with what consequences. 

TRW is the company that first developed the concept of a flexible 
benefits package. American Can is among the few companies in addition 
to TRW that has such a plan in operation. American Can’s experience 
with its flexible benefits program may illustrate some of the difficulties 
and gains companies face in instituting such a program. The company 

33 Information provided in personal communication with the human resources personnel 
at American Can. 
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provides noncontributory basic or core benefits for health insurance, 
disability benefits, group term life, pension benefits, and vacations. The 
cost difference between the core benefits and the benefits provided 
under the previous benefits plan determines an employee’s allotment 
of flexible credit dollars, which may be used to purchase other benefits. 
In addition, employees may purchase additional benefits through payroll 
deductions (unsigned, 1980). 

The initial implementation of this program entailed considerable ad¬ 
ministrative cost and effort. For one thing, since the legal and tax im¬ 
plications were not clear, the company consulted the Internal Revenue 
Service and the Securities and Exchange Commission so that the plan 
would be in accord with applicable tax and securities law requirements. 
Without any existing guide to follow, the company also had to break 
new ground in deciding what kind of benefits should be in the plan and 
which benefits should be flexible. (Adverse selection of benefits is a 
potential problem because claims on particular types of insurance may 
be prohibitively frequent unless risk is dispersed across a sufficiently 
large, diverse group.) Further, the company set up an extensive program 
to explain the options, including the tax ramifications of using flexible 
credits instead of payroll deductions to pay for optional benefits (Amer¬ 
ican Can, 1980). 

Surveys of employees indicate overwhelming approval of the program. 
The fact that 92 percent of the employees changed their benefits cov¬ 
erage from the prior standard package to the flexible one certainly 
suggests their willingness to tailor benefits to their individual needs. It 
also suggests that the existing plan was not as responsive as it might 
have been. 

Since the program does not, and was not intended to, create any 
direct savings, the considerable administrative tasks involved with set¬ 
ting it up may persuade other companies not to follow American Can’s 
lead. Indeed, the complexities involved with a cafeteria system and the 
extensiveness of employee data needed simply may be beyond the ca¬ 
pacity of virtually all but the largest corporations. There is at least one 
compensation, however: American Can officials believe that the pro¬ 
gram offers an effective way to retain good employees and attract new 
ones. Also, since the plan allows the company to alter option costs and 
plan design, the company may help control the escalation of benefit 
costs. Nonetheless, American industry lacks easily adoptable models 
suitable for diverse corporate settings. The creation of such model pro¬ 
grams requires the cooperation of federal regulatory and taxing agencies, 
insurance companies, and industries themselves. Recent tax legislation 
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tem—the services part of the benefits-services package. Although the 
line between benefits and services is not precise, we use benefits to mean 
cash or cash equivalents (money or voucher), while services are defined 
as the collective provision of personal help (or support for the supply 
of such help) rather than direct support of consumption. 

These personal services are comparable to the personal social services 
funded and/or delivered by government or voluntary agencies, just as 
the benefits described above can be compared to statutory benefit pro¬ 
vision in the United States and elsewhere. Despite the absence of any 
systematic data on extent, coverage, and expenditure, there is some 
indication that the 1970s witnessed a substantial growth in the provision 
of personal services at or through the workplace. The range of services 
now includes legal assistance, information, and referral; counseling; 
diverse educational programs; and even a few child-care programs (Kahn 
and Kamerman, 1982; Ozawa, 1980). 

U.S. companies currently are estimated to spend $10 billion a year 
for the education and training of close to 13 million people. Some es¬ 
timates go as high as $100 billion a year and 16 million people. Some 
of this money goes for on-site training, but an estimated $500 million 
goes for tuition aid, and most for off-the-job education (Watkins, 1980). 

The literature on these personal services is anecdotal or descriptive 
and program-specific. There has been no systematic study of the quality 
or quantity of services provided, of employees’ attitudes toward them, 
or of the effects of such services. 34 The interest and enthusiasm with 
which these programs have been greeted seems astonishing, given the 
suspicion and resentment expressed by workers in earlier years regarding 
similar types of services. A few people have raised questions of pater- 


34 Masi (1982) made an initial attempt at reviewing what is available. For some program 
descriptions, see Akabas et al. (1979). See also Roger Ricklefs, “In House Council. Firms 
Offer Employees a New Benefit: Help in Personal Problems,” Wall Street Journal, August 
13, 1979 and Barbara Lovenheins, “More Care Given Employees’ Psyches,” The New 
York Times, April 1, 1979. 
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nalism, confidentiality, possible value conflicts, and so forth (e.g., Ba- 
balinsky, 1980; O’Toole, 1980). Others have warned of the potential 
for generating dependency, in words like those used to describe the 
dependency allegedly engendered by the use of government benefits 
(Samuelson, 1980). The picture is at best fragmentary and incomplete. 

Child-Care Services Recently there has been an upsurge of interest in 
this country in child-care services provided by employers at the work¬ 
place for the children of employees (e.g., Perry, 1980; Department of 
Labor, 1981b). One obvious way to provide care for children whose 
parent (or parents) is employed, so the discussion goes, is to bring the 
children to work. While the parents work, the children can be cared for 
in some group arrangement. With this proximity, parents have the op¬ 
portunity to see their children at certain times during the day, regularly 
check on their progress, and be readily available for any emergency. It 
is an arrangement that seemingly can reduce the typical disjunction 
between work and family life. Other possible advantages for families 
include the typically lower costs of group care as opposed to individual 
family arrangements, as well as the convenience of not having to com¬ 
mute to another location in order to drop off and pick up children. 

Certain disadvantages of work-site child care, documented in earlier 
U.S. experience and in many European countries (which are increasingly 
eliminating such services), have largely been ignored in public discus¬ 
sions. These disadvantages include the concerns parents have with dis¬ 
rupting a child-care arrangement if they wish to change jobs, the prob¬ 
lems of transporting children long distances during peak commuter hours, 
the lack of neighborhood friends when a child’s relationships are limited 
to the children of other employees, and parental preferences for neigh¬ 
borhood-based care (Kamerman and Kahn, 1981). 35 Moreover, there 
are a variety of other options whereby employers can subsidize child¬ 
care services for employees. Indeed, these options are now receiving 
increasing attention. Employers are considering providing a voucher or 
a full or partial reimbursement to employees for the costs of child care, 
subsidizing a number of slots in various community-based facilities near 
employees’ residences, sharing with other firms in the support of com¬ 
munity-based services, and developing an information and referral serv¬ 
ice for existing services in addition to providing some subsidies. Thus 
far few such initiatives have been carried out. 

Only 2 percent of the 1977 Quality of Employment Survey (Quinn 


35 Typically, in Europe child-care services for children aged three (and increasingly two) 
and older are provided through public preschool programs. 
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and Staines, 1979) respondents said that child-care services were avail¬ 
able at their jobs. A comprehensive 1978 survey of employer-sponsored 
day care clearly documents its rarity. It found only 9 day-care centers 
sponsored by industry, 7 sponsored by labor unions with funds from 
employers of the members, 14 sponsored by government agencies, and 
75 sponsored by hospitals. In addition, there were 200 centers sponsored 
by the military. The extremely limited involvement of private industry 
is particularly notable; in fact the number of industry-sponsored centers 
has actually declined since 1970. 36 By 1981,10 more industry-sponsored 
centers had begun operation (U.S. Department of Labor, 1981b). 

Apart from other reasons, the cost considerations of employers have 
undercut prospects for wider adoption of such services. Perry’s (1980) 
survey indicates that employers typically bear start-up costs (an average 
of $125,000 in 1978), as well as pay subsidies for the ongoing operation 
(an average of $57,000, a little more than half of the average annual 
operating budget). Center directors report that the introduction of the 
facility has led to decreases in job turnover, lower absenteeism, easier 
recruitment, and favorable publicity for their companies. However, such 
reports hardly represent a cost-benefit analysis suggesting an economic 
incentive to employers. In fact, employers who dropped their on-site 
facilities typically cited the direct costs as their reason. 37 

On the other hand the typically low costs charged employees would 
seem to create a widespread demand. (The average weekly charge was 
about $24.) However, out of a list of 18 job benefits included in the 
Quality of Employment Survey (Quinn and Staines, 1979), on-site child 
care was the least likely to be designated the most important benefit. 
And of the workers desiring additional fringe benefits, fewer than 10 
percent cited on-site child care as the one additional benefit most de¬ 
sired. At present there does not appear to be any great push on the 
employees’ side for on-site child care. 

There is certainly no evidence documenting that workplace child care 
actually offers a better way to meet work and family responsibilities 


36 These figures were obtained through state licensing agencies. However, data from 
the Quality of Employment Survey (Quinn and Staines, 1979:59) indicate a wider avail¬ 
ability of these facilities. In 1977 about 2 percent of the respondents (all of whom were 
in the work force and employed for at least 20 hours per week) indicated that they had 
at their jobs “a place for employees’ children to be taken care of while parents are 
working.” 

37 Promotional brochures, such as Stride Rite Corporation’s Stride Rite Children’s Cen¬ 
ter: How We Do It, are intended to stimulate interest but essentially rely on appeals and 
corporate responsibility, and only vaguely allude to economic benefits. 
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than other child-care arrangements, in particular the alternatives men¬ 
tioned earlier. Perhaps an additional incentive to employers would (1) 
increase their experimentation in supporting such services and (2) reveal 
more clearly the real preferences of employees, as well as whether such 
provisions attenuate work and family strain. The 1981 federal tax leg¬ 
islation (the Economic Recovery Tax Act) establishing a new dependent- 
care assistance benefit and permitting employers a wide range of options 
in sponsoring child-care services for employees as a tax-free benefit may 
provide just such an opportunity. 

THE SCHEDULING AND HOURS OF WORK: EXISTING PATTERNS AND 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

In Rosabeth Ranter’s words (1977:31), “family events and routines are 
built around work rhythms (at least more generally than the reverse).” 
The predominant rhythm of contemporary American work life is pro¬ 
vided by the 5-day, 40-hour work week, a pattern firmly institutionalized 
at least since the end of World War II. 38 And yet it is a rhythm plainly 
out of synchronization with the family lives of many workers, particularly 
at certain points in the life cycle. This pattern of work scheduling became 
the rule at a time when family responsibilities generally were divided 
along traditional lines—that is, the man served as breadwinner and the 
woman was expected to assume all family and home responsibilities— 
in particular, child care. However, such scheduling obviously places 
enormous strains on the many contemporary families that differ from 
the traditional model, especially families with both parents or the only 
parent in the labor force. Indeed, a third of all workers in the national 
Quality of Employment Survey (Quinn and Staines, 1979) reported a 
problem with inconvenient or excessive hours of work. They reported 
that work schedules interfered with family life and that they had too 
little control over their hours of work. Coupled with the typical year- 
round commitment to work, this work scheduling also constricts each 
individual employee’s opportunities to enjoy the personal satisfactions 
of a varied life (Best, 1980). 

38 More than 80 percent of private wage and salary workers work full time (35 or more 
hours per week). Close to 80 percent of these work a 5-day week and 64 percent a 5-day, 
40-hour week. Nineteen percent of private-sector employees work part time, slightly more 
than the percentage of part-time employees in the general labor force (about 17 percent). 
The major trend today is toward compression of weekly hours into fewer days, with the 
5-day week overwhelmingly dominant even for those working 41 to 48 hours per week. 
The only other trend worth noting is the slight move toward a shorter week (4 to 4.5 
days) especially for full-time employees working 35 to 39 hours per week (Hedges, 1980). 





Essentially, flexitime is work scheduling that permits employees some 
discretion in determining arrival and departure times. Although the total 
number of hours in the work week (or month, sometimes) generally 
remains fixed at the standard full-time level, employees are not locked 
into a nine-to-five routine. 

Although most employees—and to a lesser extent, employers—like 
the general idea of flexitime, they may not always be talking about the 
same thing. In actual practice this label refers to a variety of scheduling 
innovations, incorporating quite different levels of flexibility (Golem- 
biewski and Proehl, 1978). Most plans allow daily variation in starting 
and stopping time, but they differ in their requirements for advanced 
notice of change. Also, to ensure necessary communication among work¬ 
ers, most require that all employees be present during a specified core 
period. Each program makes its own determination concerning “core 
period,” “band width” (number of hours between the earliest starting 
time and the latest finishing time), and “flexible hours” (number of 
hours within which choices about starting and stopping may be made). 
Such variables can change from plan to plan (see Figure 5-1, which 
illustrates these variations.). Furthermore, some plans allow workers to 
carry forward a surplus or deficit of hours as long as they work a full 
week, and a few even allow this banking of hours across weeks. Yet, 
for all the diversity of these plans, the common element is that they give 
the worker some control over working time which had previously been 
held by management. 

About 7.6 million workers, or 12 percent of all those in full-time, 
nonfarm wage and salary jobs in May 1980, were on flexitime or other 
schedules that permitted them to vary the time their workdays began 
and ended. Another 2.7 million part-time employees also were allowed 
to work other than fixed schedules. About 13 percent of working parents 
were on flexitime. The option was more common for fathers than moth¬ 
ers (14 versus 10 percent), but about the same for parents of school- 
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FIGURE 5-1 Examples of flexitime schedules. Employees determine 
their own hours during flexible time; they must be present during the 
core period. Band width indicates the number of hours between the 
earliest starting time and the latest finishing time. 

age and preschool-age children (U.S. Department of Labor, 1981c). As 
Golembiewski and Proehl (1978) valuably observe, moreover, there are 
also indeterminate numbers of workers on de facto flexitime: managers, 
many professionals, and the self-employed, as well as many office work¬ 
ers whose bosses wink at informal arrangements rather than force an 
issue with an employee or go to the trouble of instituting a formal 
program (Nollen, 1979a). 39 

Flexitime first appeared at a German plant in 1967 and was introduced 
in the United States by Control Data Corporation in 1972. (Incidentally, 
the German managers appeared to be primarily motivated by a narrow 
concern to reduce traffic congestion rather than to accommodate the 
workers’ family responsibilities.) Given the very brief experience with 
flexitime, it is perhaps surprising that its use has spread as quickly as it 
has. Between 1974 and 1979 according to Nollen (1979a), the level of 
usage doubled, and it is continuing to increase. 


Core 

- -Period- - 


3 ‘ J Flexitime generally continues to be more widely used in Europe. While current 
estimates in the Federal Republic of Germany are 10 to 15 percent of all employees, 40 
percent of all employees are covered in Switzerland. 
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is undoubtedly spurred by a widespread perception that flexitime has 
the direct economic benefit of enhancing productivity as well as the 
indirect benefit of improving employee morale—all for a relatively slight 
expenditure of managerial energy and direct costs. Many of the existing 
studies rely on rather soft data, such as unvalidated managerial and 
employee reports on productivity impacts in postimplementation, cross- 
sectional studies. Still, Golembiewski and Proehl’s (1978) review of the 
empirical literature indicates that in a number of different types of 
settings flexitime quite consistently appears to reduce tardiness, absen¬ 
teeism, sick leave, and overtime. 41 Nollen’s (1979b) review of the lit¬ 
erature also documents a widespread economic gain to employers; about 
half of all firms experienced direct financial gain, and few had net losses. 42 
Also, in the general absence of any negative impacts on organizational 
behavior, the consistent finding of employee appreciation for flexitime 
creates an added impetus for its adoption. It is worth reiterating that 
the studies on which these conclusions are based were generally unso¬ 
phisticated in design, but the overwhelming weight of the evidence sug¬ 
gests the economic value of a wider adoption. 

Flexitime is also appealing to a wide constituency because it is sup¬ 
posed to improve family life. Any number of proponents (Bohen and 
Viveros-Long, 1981) have advocated flexitime as a way to help workers 
mesh their work and home lives. 43 Potential benefits are easily imag- 

40 These conclusions must be viewed with considerable caution because of the small 
size of their sample as well as its unrepresentative industrial distribution and likely response 
bias. 

41 Golembiewski and Proehl’s review (1978:838) encompasses 16 studies that meet their 
standard of making a “serious effort to gather a range of data about F-T effects . . . and 
are reported in sufficient detail to permit relatively confident interpretations.” 

42 This review is based on 8 surveys and 30 case studies. 

43 Their comprehensive review (Chapter 2), detailing how various proponents foresee 
the benefits for families in quite different terms, highlights an important point. 
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inable. Some parents can coordinate their work schedules more closely 
with available child-care arrangements or the school day. Others might 
come home at an earlier time to enjoy some recreational activity with 
family members or to prepare a family meal. Yet, perhaps because the 
benefits are assumed so readily, there is hardly any systematic analysis 
of how flexitime actually affects family life. 

In a series of related papers, Richard Winett and his associates (Winett 
and Neale, 1980) provide the only rigorous evidence documenting a 
beneficial impact. Their analysis is based on the innovative use of time 
logs and highly focused questionnaire items in two small-scale, quasi- 
experimental studies. Each study involved a modest longitudinal com¬ 
ponent (five and nine months); the participants were office workers in 
two large federal agencies. In both agencies the workers on flexitime 
spent more time in the evening with their families than they had prior 
to its adoption. However, the fact that even the more flexible of the 
plans allowed a band width of only two hours greater than the standard 
day inherently limited any increase in family time. The time allotted to 
family activities among those working on flexitime in this agency in¬ 
creased from a mean of about three hours to four-and-a-quarter hours. 
In addition the participants on flexitime reported less difficulty in a 
number of specific aspects of family life, including spending time with 
their spouse during the week; seeing friends during the week; pursuing 
education, recreation, and hobbies; and having relaxed evenings. 

However, Bohen and Viveros-Long’s (1981) study of flexitime among 
other federal employees is notably less supportive of its benefits for 
family life. 44 Their study employed a comparative ex post facto design. 
The family experiences of employees in two matched federal agencies— 
one on standard time, one on flexitime—were compared in a cross- 
sectional analysis. In brief, they found no differences in time spent on 
home chores and child rearing, no difference in the equity in the division 
of family responsibilities between parents, and only very minor differ¬ 
ences in scores on an index of stress. 

Clearly, the literature on the family effects of flexitime is extremely 
limited and hardly conclusive. The extent to which flexitime affects 
various aspects of the family lives of different kinds of workers in diverse 
settings is simply unknown. Our lack of knowledge is particularly pro¬ 
nounced with regard to the impact of flexitime on the social-psycholog¬ 
ical aspects of family life. Nevertheless, Stanley Nollen’s (1980:11) cau¬ 
tionary note seems well worth heeding: 

44 In discussing the implications of their study, they believe their findings suggest that 
(1981:144) “families with the most work-family conflicts need more help than flexitime.” 



tnereiore snouia not expect nexitime to oe a panacea tor me contacts 
between work and home life. Any gains in quality of family life will 
likely be modest, although no less worth promoting for that reason. 


Permanent Part-Time Work 

Although permanent part-time work is now frequently advocated as a 
way to help individuals reconcile work and family responsibilities, there 
is of course little that is novel or rare about part-time work per se. 
Currently, about 18 percent of all nonagricultural employees and 19 
percent of all private employees work part time. 45 By comparison, about 
14 percent of the nonagricultural labor force worked on a part-time basis 
in 1950 and 21 percent in 1971. Part-time workers, however, generally 
have remained concentrated in low-pay, low-status occupations: sales, 
clerical, service, and to a lesser extent laborer positions. They also have 
remained disproportionately female: A third of all women employees 
work part time, as compared to a seventh of men employees. A sub¬ 
stantial portion of part-time work is involuntary, including one-third of 
the part-time employment of single mothers and 20 percent of wives. 46 

One may infer readily that many workers, particularly women, have 
turned to part-time jobs in order to accommodate their family respon¬ 
sibilities. Women with children under the age of 15 constitute 27 percent 

45 Following the conventions of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, we define part-time 
workers as having jobs entailing fewer than 35 hours per week. About half of all part- 
time employees work 15 to 29 hours; a quarter work 30 to 34 hours; and another quarter 
work fewer than 15 hours. 

46 See Deuterman and Brown (1978) and Nollen et al. (1978) for documentation and 
further detail. The rate of part-time employment varies enormously among industrialized 
countries, but there is no clear explanation of this. Regardless, women are always more 
likely than men to work part time. The differences among countries deserve analysis. 
They might be related to availability of child-care services, but also to the function of the 
female labor force. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics distinguishes between voluntary part-time work (i.e., 
the worker prefers to work less than 35 hours per week) and involuntary (i.e., the worker 
has to settle for a part-time job in the absence of a full-time position). With some fluc¬ 
tuation, in recent years about 80 percent of all part-time workers have been voluntary. 
For some discussion of involuntary part-time work, see Terry (1981). 
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of all voluntary part-time workers, almost twice their proportion in the 
total labor force. On the other hand, given the prevailing distribution 
of child-care responsibilities within families, married men are particu¬ 
larly apt not to work part time voluntarily. Married men represent about 
half of all workers, but only a quarter of the voluntary part-time work 
force. Moreover, 1977 Bureau of Labor Statistics survey data (Nollen 
et al., 1978:139) explicitly indicate that almost half of all female part- 
timers cited “taking care of a home” as their reason for part-time work. 47 
Very few men in part-time jobs cited this reason. In short, part-time 
work has primarily been a woman’s option as families attempt to mesh 
job and family lives. 

What is new, though perhaps not readily definable, is an expanded 
concept of permanent part-time work. As Cohen and Gadon (1978:67) 
write, it “connotes some kind of career-relatedness with potential for 
upward mobility that has not in the past usually been associated with 
part-time work.” The idea is that part-time workers need not be shunted 
into irregular, undesirable jobs, but instead should have access to per¬ 
manent positions that offer the range of responsibilities and rewards 
available to full-time workers. An option for a career-type part-time job 
would likely appeal to a wide range of people: the young mother who 
interrupts her career to have children, but wants to receive some income 
and to maintain her job-market competitiveness; the older male worker 
who wants to taper off rather than abruptly end a career; and the house¬ 
wife with grown children who wants some out-of-the-home involvement 
and added income, but is not interested in a full-time commitment. 
Indeed, a few surveys suggest that a considerable number of current 
full-time workers in career-type positions would prefer part-time status. 
For example, in a large survey of Wisconsin state employees, 6 percent 
indicated that they would cut back on hours if they had the option. 
Similarly, a survey of employees in the California Department of Motor 
Vehicles showed that 29 percent would be interested in part-time work 
at some time in their career (Nollen et al., 1978). 

Nevertheless, there is little evidence that many employers have no¬ 
tably responded to any such demand. The standard of a career-type 
position is obviously vague, but at minimum it would seem to entail 
some permanency. Assuming that year-long employment suggests some 
permanency, it is relevant to note that in recent years only slightly more 


47 Other reasons were going to school, 27 percent; unemployment, 13 percent; illness 
or disability, 5 percent; retirement, 1 percent; and other, 6 percent. Among the male 
part-timers, the most common reasons were going to school, 50 percent, and unemploy¬ 
ment, 21 percent. 



nical, and kindred workers work part time on a voluntary basis. (Most 
in the latter category hold jobs without administrative responsibilities.) 
The percentage of managers in part-time positions has remained essen¬ 
tially unchanged since the 1960s, while the percentage of professionals 
and technical and kindred workers has grown slightly since that time 
(Deuterman and Brown, 1978). An overwhelming number of permanent 
part-time workers, then, still must attempt to build their careers in 
relatively low-status jobs in low-paid sectors of the economy, particularly 
retail trade and other service-sector jobs. 48 

Besides the poor pay, which even permanent part-timers generally 
receive, part-time jobs frequently do not have the benefits package that 
most people would consider an essential feature of a career-type job. 
Having made this generalization, we must note that relevant sources of 
data are all limited and do not permit any exact specification of the 
benefits available to part-time workers. 49 Nevertheless, two surveys 
(Meyer, 1978; Nollen and Martin, 1978b) of mostly large private en¬ 
terprises suggest that permanent part-time workers are only about half 
as likely as their full-time counterparts to receive such key benefits as 
health insurance, sick pay, and life insurance (see Table 5-5). They fare 
slightly better in pension benefits and are most likely to be eligible for 
a paid vacation. 50 We should stress that these surveys undoubtedly 
overstate the level of benefits typically available to permanent part-time 


4K A regression-based analysis indicates that about two-thirds of the wage gap between 
part-time and full-time workers is accounted for by the high concentration of part-timers 
in occupational-industrial categories in which all workers are poorly paid (Owen, 1978). 

49 The Quality of Employment Survey (Quinn and Staines, 1979) is not a suitable data 
set to explore this issue because only those currently employed for remuneration 20 hours 
or more per week were eligible for inclusion in the sample. Since the average number of 
hours worked per week among part-timers is 18, the QES cannot offer a representative 
sample of this group. 

5(1 The Conference Board study (Meyer, 1978) is based on responses from 309 com¬ 
panies. The respondents appear to have been disproportionately drawn from the ranks 
of large and medium-large companies. The American Management Association (Nollen 
and Martin, 1978) study is based on a subsample (N = 481) of 805 responses to a survey 
of 2,889 organizations. Two populations were sampled: some 2,000 organizations that 


TABLE 5-5 Percentage of Employers Extending Benefits Coverage 
to Part-Time Workers in 1978 


Benefits 

Conference Board 
Survey 

American Management 
Association Survey 

Health insurance 

42 

54 

Sick pay 

38 

58 

Life insurance 

38 

53 

Pension plan 

60 

63 

Paid vacation 

68 

80 


note: Percentages are here computed on a base of companies that offer each benefit 
to full-time employees. This entailed recomputing published AMA data. 
source: Mitchell Meyer (1978), Women and Employee Benefits (The Conference Board) 
and Stanley Nollen and Virginia Martin (1978b), Alternative Work Schedules, Part 2 
(AMACOM). 


workers. Each survey disproportionately includes large firms and the 
sampling frames appear biased toward relatively progressive firms. Since 
many part-time workers are employed in small service-sector companies 
in which the benefits for all employees are relatively poor, these surveys 
cannot be used for nationwide projections that include all sectors of the 
economy. 51 

Even if movement toward permanent part-time work appears ex¬ 
tremely limited, the available research indicates that employers may 
have some economic incentive to expand its use. One comprehensive 
review of the related literature suggests the following: 

(1) In a majority of work settings, part-time workers have proven 
more productive than full-timers and produced work of higher quality. 


were customers of the AMA and an undocumented list of 798 “suspected users of one 
or more alternative work schedules.” This sample also overrepresents larger firms, and 
the sampling frames seem to introduce an explicit bias toward progressive firms. Plainly, 
there are considerable discrepancies between the surveys, pointing to both the large 
sampling errors associated with small samples and the fact that the samples were drawn 
from somewhat different populations. 

51 A notably bleaker picture emerges from a large-scale 1972 Bureau of Labor Statistics 
survey of employees (as opposed to companies) conducted in four metropolitan areas, 
although the data are more out of date (Daski, 1974). For example, by averaging the 
figures for the four regions, surveyors found coverage of part-time office workers to be 
as follows: hospitalization, 16 percent; sick leave, 7 percent; and retirement benefits, 15 
percent. Full-time workers were at least several times more apt to receive these benefits 
than their part-time counterparts. A 1979 household survey found a similar pattern for 
health insurance coverage (15 percent) (U.S. Department of Labor, 1981a). 
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(2) Part-time workers usually have lower turnover than their full¬ 
time counterparts and have lower absenteeism rates, although not con¬ 
sistently. 

(3) Additional personnel-administration costs for part-timers are 
usually minor or nonexistent. 52 

(4) And although at times the management of work may be some¬ 
what complicated by a part-time work force, actual supervisory costs, 
as well as equipment and facilities costs, generally do not seem to in¬ 
crease (Nollen et al., 1977). 

This review encompasses studies of diverse kinds of workers—clerical 
personnel, production workers, teachers, nurses, social workers, and 
laborers. The findings generally are corroborated by two survey-based 
analyses of firms employing part-time workers (Nollen and Martin, 
1978a,b). 53 Not all of the typical benefits accrue to all users of part-time 
workers, nor are the benefits generally dramatic in effect. Further, many 
of the case studies from which these conclusions are derived are limited 
in scope and rigor. Still, in aggregate they certainly undercut any whole¬ 
sale dismissal on economic grounds of the potential value of part-time 
workers. 

However, the use of part-timers does not generally seem affected by 
employers’ calculation of relative costs. Studies by Nollen et al. (1977, 
1978) indicate that the main motivation to use part-timers involves some 
specific scheduling difficulty. (Concomitantly, part-timers are primarily 
sought for work situations in which there is a cyclical demand for a 
product or service and job tasks are relatively discrete.) Employers not 
using part-time workers seem apt to express some diffuse hesitancy about 
them, not some strong opposition on economic grounds. 

Employer worries about an expanding part-time work force appear 
to coalesce only around the issue of fringe benefits. Their concern stems 
from the following: Social Security and unemployment compensation 
may cost proportionately more for part-timers; health insurance is not 
readily prorated (although most other benefits are); and Employee Re¬ 
tirement Income Security Act of 1974 (ERISA) regulations relating to 
pensions create proportionately higher administrative (not contributory) 


52 If full fringe benefits were paid part-timers, costs could conceivably rise. But in 
general, actual fringe-benefits costs are lower because not all benefits are usually paid to 
part-timers. 

53 Responses from 68 companies—mostly in manufacturing and finance-insurance—are 
analyzed in Nollen et al. (1977); the study is explicitly exploratory and is not based on a 
representative sample of firms. 
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costs. 54 However, with fairly minor changes in policy, firms can institute 
fringe benefits packages for part-timers that are both considerably more 
equitable than existing packages and proportionately no more costly. 55 
We would note that in one recent survey, working mothers listed part- 
time work with full benefits as the work alternative that would most 
relieve their work-family tensions (General Mills, 1981). 

By way of summary we should emphasize that our discussion has 
necessarily focused on the potential value of permanent part-time work 
to employers and employees, because there appears to be little actual 
development of this employment policy. Certainly, there are very limited 
data about its scope and even less on its impact on workers and their 
family lives. The available evidence indicates a positive incentive for 
employers to use part-time employees in a variety of positions, but this 
evidence has proven insufficient to spur any notable growth. 

Of course, it should be recognized that permanent part-time work is 
unlikely to provide a solution for single-parent working families, which 
need the income from a full-time job. The extent to which a policy could 
attract two-parent working families willing to trade some income for 
more time at home remains to be seen. 


Job Sharing 

A variety of initiatives that may be gathered together under the rubric 
of job sharing represent some of the more innovative attempts to ac¬ 
commodate the frequent desire for part-time careers. As Gretl Meier 


54 ERISA stipulates that all otherwise qualified employees working 1,000 hours or more 
a year must be treated alike in a firm’s pension plan. Because employer contributions are 
proportional to an employee’s earnings, contributory costs are not higher for part-timers, 
but the cost of record-keeping is the same for part-timers and full-timers and thus pro¬ 
portionately higher for the former. 

55 The federal government offers one model to its part-time employees. Annual and 
sick leaves are prorated by both hours and years worked; retirement and life insurance 
are based on earnings. For health insurance the government pays 60 percent for both full¬ 
time and part-time workers. Part-time workers who are covered through a spouse (or 
otherwise) do not have any incentive to participate; thus, the government saves the entire 
cost of health insurance for these workers. Companies could also turn to the much- 
discussed but little-implemented cafeteria system of providing employee benefits. The 
total value of employee benefits could be prorated for part-time employees, who could 
then make choices to fit their personal and family needs. Before cafeteria plans can be 
generally offered to part-time employees, though, life and health insurance companies 
must overcome their reluctance to include part-time workers in group plans. See Lazar 
(1975) for a detailed description of a benefits package designed to be equitable for part- 
time workers. 
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appealing. As noted above, most existing part-time jobs are low-5 
low-paying jobs with very limited career prospects. By contrast, 5 
jobs, being sufficiently important to have previously warranted 
time worker, frequently could offer a level of responsibility and pi 
surpasses the typical part-time job. (The full-time salary is split be 
the job sharers.) The job sharer can thus have a part-time can 
though perhaps one with relatively limited prospects for advance 
Although it is easy to imagine a widespread desire for such ai 
ments, particularly among parents who want time with their chib 
well as some involvement in a career, very few workers actuall' 
a job. Most discussions are necessarily anecdotal, but Meier s 
exploratory, unsystematic survey at least suggests where the ini 
velopments have been concentrated. 57 Teachers have apparent! 
the lead in job sharing. Significant numbers of job sharers have a 
of nonmanagerial, white-collar office jobs, and still others worl 
so-called helping professions (counseling, social work, and psych 
There is little evidence of job sharing among either high-income 1 
(management and the elite professions) or blue-collar workers. 

56 Other terms used to describe this arrangement are splitting, pairing, twin 
tandem employment. It is important to distinguish these arrangements from wor 
Some analysts, borrowing from the depression-induced idea and European prac 
suggested a reduction of work time for ail employees (or all in particular cate 
an alternative to layoffs. See, for example, Levitan and Belous (1977). Work 
thus an inclusive, involuntary response to the prospect of unemployment, not £ 
to enhance the range of options available to individual workers. See also Haul 
Meier (1978:35) surveyed 238 job sharers. Questionnaires were sent to 
identified job sharers and then to those located through inquiries to organizat 
had earlier requested information from New Ways to Work, to women’s gi 
other community centers, and to various state, county and city personnel ofl 
she is well aware, it is clearly impossible to draw valid estimates from this sui 
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These limited initiatives have primarily occurred in public and vol¬ 
untary, not-for-profit organizations. Private industry has clearly lagged 
in trying out job-sharing arrangements, and the relatively few instances 
seem to have been initiated by employees on an ad hoc basis. As might 
be expected from the nature of the occupations involved in job sharing 
(and women’s relative inclination to trade off income for more leisure), 
the overwhelming number of job sharers are women. Indeed, Meier 
(1978) found that more than three-quarters of the job sharers in her 
survey worked on a team of two females, and more than half had young 
children. All-male teams appear to be rare. 

While there are no systematic studies showing the effects of job shar¬ 
ing on family life, the pioneers of job sharing generally tend to view it 
favorably, especially because they have “the opportunity to balance 
work life with non-work time” ( Meier, 1978:58). But of course the 
wider acceptance of job sharing depends on its appeal to employers. 
There is some very limited evidence (Olmsted, 1977) suggesting an 
increase in productivity with the introduction of job sharing. This con¬ 
clusion is based on two small-scale studies among social workers and 
city workers, as well as some anecdotal reports. However, still very 
much unknown is under what circumstances the productivity of the job 
sharers would be sufficient to justify economically any additional man¬ 
agerial burden or costs for employee benefits. 


Compressed Work Week 

In the early 1970s there was some limited movement toward a com¬ 
pressed work week—usually a 4-day, 40-hour week. Yet, the idea never 
really caught on, and a recent survey indicates that its use is now de¬ 
clining (Nollen and Martin, 1978c). We do not discuss it here as a family- 
related innovation because, in general, it would not appear to have 
positive consequences for family life. Workers on the four-day week 
would have an extra day at home, but this time off would be out of 
synchronization with the activities of other family members (e.g., chil¬ 
dren in school), and on work days they would have reduced time to 
share in family activities. 

Shift Work 

About 10 million nonagricultural wage and salary workers who usually 
work full time (about 16 percent of the labor force) work evenings, 
nights, or other shifts that differ from typical daytime schedules (Hedges 
and Sekscenski, 1979). (An undetermined number work rotating shifts.) 



single adults, and minorities are relatively more likely than other groups 
to work late shifts, of interest here is the fact that married men and 
women represent about three-fifths of all full-time workers on the eve¬ 
ning shifts and two-thirds of those on the night shift (the same as on 
the day shift). 

Those who work late shifts usually do so by choice; they may be paid 
premium pay for choosing what is generally viewed as a difficult sched¬ 
ule. Working a late shift is reported to have negative effects on workers 
and their families, including the disruption of family, marital, and pa¬ 
rental roles and responsibilities (e.g., Maurice, 1975). 

Why then discuss late-shift work in the context of a search for a more 
adaptive work schedule, unless it is to stress its adverse consequences'/ 

It seems that some adults now deliberately choose shift work in ordei 
to manage work and family life more easily. In one study of full-time 
working mothers with preschool-age children, most of the women whe 
worked evening or night shifts (or whose husbands did) stated explicitl; 
that the choice was deliberate and carefully thought out, as a way t< 
provide “good care at no cost” (Kamerman, 1980a:49). Some viewei 
the pattern as temporary, until children were in school or older. Fui 
thermore, data from the 1979 Panel Study of Income Dynamics indicat 
that a surprisingly large proportion of parents reported that the husbanc 
wife, or both care for the child by splitting, shifts or working at hom 
(Morgan, 1980). (In assessing how parents provide child care, the surve 
specified husband-wife split shifts as a possible care option.) Indeet 
except for school and family day care, splitting shifts was the mo 
common child-care arrangement, especially for parents in their 30s ar 
early 40s and for parents with two or more children. Similarly, in 
recent reanalysis of data from the 1977 Quality of Employment Surve 
Staines and Pleck (1982) found that about 28 percent of the two-earn 
couples surveyed who did not have formal child-care arrangements f 
young children (aged 0-5) worked on different shifts. 

Whether parents work split shifts because no satisfactory alternati 
arrangements for child care are available, choose such schedules out 
a desire to care for their children themselves, or for other reasons 
unclear. If the choice is made because no alternative form of care 
available, a set of fundamental issues about child-care policy emerg< 
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If, on the other hand, parents value this arrangement but are constrained 
by the rigidity of conventional work schedules, some of the alternative 
work schedules discussed earlier might alleviate strain. Regardless, we 
should know more about who is choosing shift work, whether the pattern 
is increasing for those with children, why, and what the consequences 
may be. 

ISSUES AND IMPLICATIONS 

Our review of the benefits and services incorporated in the private or 
corporate welfare system should make it clear that the system is not at 
all uniform in what it provides workers. Thus, although private pension 
plans represent the most common way for workers to augment Social 
Security benefits, about half of the private labor force is not covered 
by one. Similarly, while the overwhelming majority of employed workers 
rely on their employers for health insurance (on a contributory or non¬ 
contributory basis), some have much more extensive coverage than others, 
and some have no coverage at all. For the most part the well paid and 
the highly skilled are eligible for the most generous benefits, and levels 
of coverage vary significantly among sectors of the economy. 

Particularly notable is the difference between the coverage extended 
to those workers employed in the large corporate core sector of the 
economy and those employed in small businesses. Large firms have 
taken the lead in instituting virtually all benefits, and coverage remains 
far greater at such firms than at small firms. It must be remembered, 
however, that only 22 percent of the labor force works at firms with 500 
or more employees. In contrast, some 27 percent are employed at firms 
with fewer than 20 employees and another 27 percent at firms with 20 
to 99 employees. Although large corporations have a central role in the 
economy, it would be highly misleading to focus solely on their com¬ 
pensation policies. 

Our analysis here complements more general perspectives that em¬ 
phasize the divergence between large and small business sectors, a dif¬ 
ference portrayed in such terms as “dual economy” and “core and 
periphery” (Averitt, 1968; Doeringer and Piore, 1971). The companies 
in the primary or core sector are large, generally well capitalized, stable, 
often unionized, and disproportionately concentrated in manufacturing 
and finance. They are able to offer relatively good employment con¬ 
ditions, including wages, job security, and benefits. By contrast, small 
businesses are often undercapitalized and organizationally unstable, gen¬ 
erally nonunionized, and largely engaged in services and trade. Workers 
in this sector pay an income penalty, as compared to those with similar 
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experience and education (Beck et al., 1978; Stolzenberg, 1978). This 
penalty apparently extends to benefits coverage as well. We are not 
arguing that the economy—and by extension, the private welfare sys¬ 
tem—is rigidly bifurcated into large and small business sectors or large 
and small employers, but benefits coverage strongly tends to be much 
less extensive in small firms. Any attempts to reform the corporate 
welfare system must recognize that smaller companies generally have 
less ability than larger ones to extend benefits coverage and are often 
subject to different kinds of market and employee pressures. 

The ramifications of this nonuniform system on income inequality 
should not be overlooked. At a time when the poverty debate is in¬ 
creasingly stressing the need to consider the monetary value of in-kind 
transfers such as food stamps, Medicaid, and housing allowances, it 
seems equally important to examine the value of in-kind benefits that 
employers provide employees when assessing income for the nonpoor 
and formulating a poverty standard. 

The unskilled, racial minorities, and women—in general, the poorly 
paid—are concentrated in sectors of the economy that offer poor ben¬ 
efits. Thus, if employee benefits are counted as part of an employee’s 
wage, income differentials between men and women, whites and blacks, 
the skilled and unskilled, and high-salaried and low-salaried workers 
are likely greater than commonly thought. Moreover, if the value of 
benefits is taken into account, the notch problem may be exacerbated 
for those moving from reliance on Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) with the attendant publicly provided benefits, to jobs 
likely to carry no benefits or inadequate ones. In short, those least in 
need are best provided for. And the working poor are likely to have 
the least protection—neither the public benefits available to the very 
poor nor the private benefits provided those with the better jobs. 

Indeed, consideration of employee benefits and services introduces a 
significant dimension of stratification—those who are adequately pro¬ 
tected by the corporate welfare system versus those with minimal or no 
protection. This will remain a significant dimension as long as key ben¬ 
efits continue to be provided by private employers as a type of com¬ 
pensation (within minimal governmental guidelines). The provision of 
benefits is inevitably, though differentially, subject to market forces. 
Thus, this result is virtually guaranteed. 


Evolution of the System 

There are those who would say that any exploration of how industry is 
responding to labor force changes is really an examination of what can 



be expected of market forces in response to social change. Looking at 
what employers are doing is only a first cut at the larger question. We 
would argue that employee benefits and services are not a pure market 
response but rather a mixed response comprising a public subsidy for 
private initiative. The supply of corporate welfare is subsidized as con¬ 
stituting a portion of the cost of labor and, therefore, not paid for out 
of the employer’s taxable income. The demand for benefits is also sub¬ 
sidized in that they are not included as taxable income to the beneficiary. 
Indeed, there are two separate issues: (1) the balance between how 
much the employer is willing to pay out and how much the employee 
is willing to accept, and (2) the particular combination of cash and in- 
kind benefits. Of course, the employer is concerned only about the cost 
of the total package—both cash and in-kind. Nevertheless, what makes 
these benefits attractive to both the employer and the employee is that 
the benefits to each outweigh their respective costs, some of which are 
borne by the government. In effect the growth in the corporate welfare 
system is already a response to public policy initiatives. If this policy is 
viewed as acceptable, what is the argument for stopping here and what 
for doing something more or something different? 

Yet, if in a broad sense market forces conditioned by tax policies 
largely shape the private component of our mixed welfare system, it is 
still difficult to specify a theory explaining the evolution of this private 
component. That is, in concrete terms how have specific economic, 
political, and social considerations affected the emergence and devel¬ 
opment of employee benefits and services? How have various govern¬ 
ment actions (including legal mandates, tax policies, and public provision 
of benefits) conditioned the practices of private employers? These issues 
are difficult even to approach because the private welfare system gen¬ 
erally has not been viewed in the holistic persective we have urged 
throughout this paper. 

At best we have limited assessments of such specific initiatives as the 
gradual extension of pension and health insurance coverage and the 
mandatory inclusion of maternity in disability plans. The first two cases 
seem both a response to government incentives and an illustration of 
the ability of unions to take a lead in favorable economic conditions. 
(They set a pattern that nonunionized employers were compelled to 
emulate, at least in part.) The third case, maternity coverage, indicates 
the significance of intermittent government intervention, even in the 
face of considerable industry opposition. 

Clearly, in other areas industry itself has been the prime initiator in 
introducing new benefits. (Management, by all accounts, also has taken 
the lead in introducing flexitime, a scheduling innovation with possible 
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The evolution of the corporate welfare system, then, is affected by 
number of pressures. But it is not now possible to say under wh 
circumstances particular forces are activated and with what cons 
quences. We can say confidently, however, that neither companies n 
unions have yet assessed benefits policies in terms of their impact < 
family life. Nor has either side viewed employers as inherently bear! 
much responsibility for the families of employees. To the employe 
benefits are viewed largely as costs; to workers, they are a bargaini 
issue, simply part of a wage settlement. The proper or desirable role 
employers vis-a-vis employees’ families is not normatively (or legall 
prescribed. 

Nonetheless, it seems safe to predict that the present system will 
challenged in several ways. While unions have not treated family benei 
as a high priority, some union officials and observers of organized lat 
view a new focus on such benefits as likely over the next decade. Unic 
recognize that in order to halt their decline in membership they mi 
become more successful in recruiting women workers. Accordingly, th 
are likely to have greater interest in understanding more about benei 
programs, with an explicit concern for families, as well as in develop] 
a new agenda for worker demands. 

Whether the government will take any significant initiatives in m 2 
dating change is surely at issue. For awhile it appeared that implement: 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) guidelin 
the Pregnancy Discrimination Act of 1978 provisions, and related co 
decisions might have an impact on a wide range of maternity and pare 
related employee policies. The EEOC guidelines require employers 
grant employees who are medically able to return to work follow 
pregnancy the same right to take a child-care leave as is given for < 
other type of personal leave. There is continued discussion of the 5 
nificance of equal employment opportunity laws as a way for worn 
organized and unorganized, to redress a variety of gender-based < 
criminatory employment practices (e.g., Leshin, 1978, 1979). One 
the more contentious areas in recent years, and one that has not 
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been studied systematically, is the possible impact of these laws on 
employee benefits. 

At present the business community slowly appears to be realizing the 
inevitable connections between corporate policy and family life. A re¬ 
cent spate of conferences on this issue involving business executives and 
academics may reflect heightened corporate sensitivity and even serve 
to stimulate further business interest. Undoubtedly, though, any such 
sensitivity will be critically affected by the prevailing economic condi¬ 
tions. 

There is no reason to believe that market forces alone will lead to a 
system that is attuned to family needs and offers adequate benefits and 
services to all employees. If one takes the position that industry should 
do more for families, it therefore seems necessary to consider the pos¬ 
sible roles of government-mandated change and government-initiated 
tax incentives. We believe that it is impossible to mandate a uniform 
private benefits system because (among other reasons) not all companies 
can afford relatively generous coverage. Small companies would be es¬ 
pecially hard pressed. Nevertheless, the fact that government mandates 
relating to maternity benefits and leaves have been effective illustrates 
the value of selective government regulation. Our purpose here is not 
to propose specific reforms but only to suggest that there are several 
possible levers of change and that a variety of approaches seems desir¬ 
able. 

Yet, consideration of how much and precisely how government should 
be involved in changing the employee benefits-services system rests on 
a more basic question: What should be the relationship between benefits 
provided by government and those provided by the employers? What 
are the consequences of each provision for each system? What are the 
costs and who bears them? And for benefits—who would receive them? 
Should the roles be supplementary, complementary, substitutive? Can 
government regulatory policy bridge the distinction between public and 
private provision so that it does not matter who does what? For example, 
government itself could provide statutory maternity benefits and leaves, 
require that employers provide them, or issue regulations making it very 
difficult for businesses not providing them to remain in operation. In 
each case there may be some employees who fall through the cracks. 

In assessing the best mix of public and private efforts, it is essential 
to address the following concerns: What is the responsibility of the 
institution in which work takes place for the personal and familial con¬ 
sequences of work conditions and work arrangements? How can em¬ 
ployers more fully and responsibly take into account their inevitable 



part ot an important researcn agenda. 

Our review of what is known about existing practices should contribute 
to the development of such an agenda, which should include attention 
to such questions as: 

(1) What benefits and services are available to employees with dif¬ 
ferent familial characteristics? 

(2) How and why are employee benefits and services instituted and 
with what costs and benefits to employers? 

(3) How are benefits and services used by employees and with what 
consequences? 

(4) How do employee benefits and services relate to existing public 
and private provision? 

A RESEARCH AGENDA 

The research agenda we propose here is necessarily broad in scope 
because there has been little systematic attention paid to how employers 
have adapted in ways that are responsive to the family needs of their 
employees. A number of analyses deal with specific adaptations in iso¬ 
lation, such as flexitime, but even then the connection between the 
adaptation and family life is often only a tangential concern or is assumed 
to be implicit. Indeed, as we have contended, the domain for study has 
not been adequately conceptualized. 

Before calling for specific research efforts, though, we would like tc 
make some preliminary general observations. Most current research or 
employer responses to employees’ family responsibilities has focused or 
the problems caused for family life by a fixed 8-hour work day and : 
40-hour work week. The solution generally is viewed as some adjustmen 
in work scheduling. Thus, research is directed toward identifying am 
experimenting with different patterns, and to a much lesser extent 
assessing their consequences for family and work life. (As previous! 
noted, there is little evidence yet of family effects.) Certainly, the tim 
constraints imposed by fixed work schedules represent a real probler 
for employees, and alternative schedules may ease this problem fo 
some. Our thesis, however, is that issues relating to scheduling are onl 
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one part—and a relatively small part at that—of the ways in which 
employer policies and practices affect the families of employees. Indeed, 
we have emphasized how employee benefits (and much less so, em¬ 
ployer-provided services) have major but indequately recognized roles. 
We do not mean to suggest that there has been little discussion of 
employee benefits. Yet the discussion to date has focused on individual 
entitlements and their impact on a particular category of problem or 
need: income in retirement, coverage for health and medical care, and 
so forth. There has been little discussion of the role these benefits play 
in meeting employees’ family responsibilities generally (regardless of 
the motives of employers in providing them). Also critically lacking is 
a holistic perspective on how these privately provided benefits and ser¬ 
vices represent a parallel or complementary social welfare system that 
is available to particular segments of the work force. 58 Only a rudi¬ 
mentary understanding exists at present of how this system interacts or 
meshes with government-provided or government-funded benefits and 
services, as well as what the consequences are of having two parallel 
systems paid for in different ways. 

Accordingly, without minimizing the need for continued study of the 
role and consequences of alternative work patterns (and we subsequently 
suggest specifics), it is in the area of employer-provided benefits and 
services that we would primarily urge new work. Such new endeavors 
could be especially important for a systematic analysis of the interre¬ 
lationships among government, work, community, family, and children. 

In the following sections, then, we list promising lines of inquiry that 
relate to our general perspective on the importance of employee benefits 
and services. As will be apparent, the range of issues involved neces¬ 
sitates diverse kinds of data and methodological approaches. We then 
suggest some important research issues related to the scheduling of work. 


The Distribution of Benefits 

Our review of data on the distribution of benefits in the private sector 
reveals several critical gaps: 

(1) A good deal is known about what a core group of large companies 
in selected industries provides, but very little is known about what is 
provided in most small and even medium-sized companies. Women, 
minorities, and young adults are likely to be employed in the firms that 


Regular, ongoing surveys of employee benefits in companies of £ 
sizes are essential if we are to gain even the most basic picture of wh 
job-related entitlements employees have. (A stratified national samp 
of companies may be the best approach.) The discontinuation after 19' 
of the biennial Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) Survey of Employ* 
Compensation because of congressionally imposed budgetary co 
straints seems particularly short-sighted given the critical need for su< 
data. The list of 25 benefits covered by the BLS Level of Benefits Survi 
planned for 1983 suggests the categories of benefits on which data a 
needed. (Only 11 will be analyzed by the bureau. 59 ) Unfortunately, tl 
sample selected for this study is not appropriate for providing a nation 
picture of all employers. Supplementary special surveys may need to 1 
designed and implemented to obtain a picture of the employer wi 
fewer than 25 employees. 

(2) More comprehensive data on the coverage offered part-tin 
workers are also needed. It is important to obtain this informatii 
because some workers, especially women with children at home, tu 
to part-time employment as a way to meet both family and work i 
sponsibilities. 

(3) Perhaps most critically needed in this area are data on the exte 
of benefits coverage that th q families of workers have. As we have note 
such data are entirely lacking for the range of key benefits. In a sign 
icant though indeterminate number of cases a family’s coverage reflei 
the contributions of several workers. The extent of the benefits ga 
within our mixed social welfare system should be assessed in this lig] 
Data relating to family coverage also are necessary for estimates of t 
extent of benefits waste and hence of unnecessary cost. 


59 The 11 items are as follows: work schedules, paid lunch and rest periods, paid 
cations, paid holidays, paid personal leaves, paid sick leaves, accident and sickness (sh< 
term disability) insurance, long-term disability insurance, health insurance, pension pi 
and life insurance. The other items on which data will be collected but on which 
analyses are planned include the following: medical appointments, income continuat 
(severance and supplementary unemployment insurance), profit-sharing and savings pit 
other types of paid leave, and such miscellaneous benefits as child-care services, edr 
tional services, relocation allowances, and recreation facilities discounts. 
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Information of this kind could be elicited in special addenda to such 
national surveys as the Survey of Income Program Participation (SIPP) 
and the Michigan Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID). (At this 
writing, unfortunately, SIPP has been either eliminated or deferred, and 
support for the PSID has been substantially reduced as well.) 


Services 

There are very limited data on services sponsored or provided by em¬ 
ployers. Nor has any effort been made to study how these services have 
been integrated with existing community provisions such as child care, 
counseling, and recreation. Do employees want them, use them, prefer 
them to community resources? 

On the basis of program descriptions, we know that some employers 
provide employee-assistance services (counseling) at the workplace; others 
purchase such services from an off-site provider; while still others, par¬ 
ticularly small businesses, have opted for joining together to share col¬ 
lectively in subsidizing services in the community (e.g., Akabas et al., 
1980; Masi, 1982). Some unions, especially those with low-skilled work¬ 
ers as members, have taken still a different tack, urging closer linkages 
with existing public resources. However, since all these efforts are rel¬ 
atively novel, nationally representative surveys of firms about these 
matters will likely be unrewarding. Instead, we suggest an ongoing mon¬ 
itoring effort, based on material in the personnel administration liter¬ 
ature (including consulting firms’ newsletters) as well as on contacts with 
so-called informed observers. Certain particularly promising initiatives 
then may be selected for more intensive case-study analyses. 


The Nature and Effects of Employee Benefits and Services 

Historically, there has been great debate about whether government- 
provided benefits encourage dependency on the part of recipients. How¬ 
ever, there has been little parallel discussion of whether employer-pro¬ 
vided benefits foster dependency of employees. How and in what ways 
do the corporate and the statutory welfare systems differ? Is the dif¬ 
ference largely in the way they are viewed by the society? Or the way 
they are perceived by beneficiaries? What are the consequences for 
workers and their families of receiving these employee benefits versus 
not receiving them? Of having government-provided benefits versus 
employer-provided benefits? How can these consequences and effects— 
economic and noneconomic—be identified, assessed, and compared? 
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The Mesh with Government and Community Services 

We have argued that the employee benefits and services system both 
parallels and complements public welfare provisions. Yet little is known 
about how the public and private systems mesh in actual practice. 

Particular attention should be directed to assessing the extent of the 
notch problem for those moving from AFDC to jobs likely to carry few, 
if any, benefits. Subsequently, social experiments might be tried. Waiv¬ 
ers could be provided that would enable AFDC recipients to continue 
receiving Medicaid if the jobs they obtain do not provide basic hospital 
and surgical benefits. An alternative model could entail government 
subsidies along with employer and employee contributions to support 
health insurance funds for small employers on a collective basis, so that 
economies of scale could be realized and no single employer would have 
to bear disproportionate costs. Developing some way to ensure avail¬ 
ability of key benefits such as health insurance, maternity leaves, and 
paid vacations may be critical if movement off public assistance is to be 
facilitated. 

More generally, a detailed, comprehensive accounting is needed of 
both the gaps that now exist within the mixed welfare system and the 
waste entailed by unnecessary duplicate coverage. Survey data relating 
to private-employment practices are a necessary complement to gov¬ 
ernment-program data in this task. The need for this kind of accounting 
has been recognized in the debates surrounding the various proposals 
for national health insurance, but similar reasoning is required across 
the range of key benefits. Such accounting is a necessary preliminary 
to models proposing more efficient, generous, or equitable mixes of 
private and public efforts. 

Furthermore, information is needed on how workers and their families 
participate in this mixed system. No data are available as yet on how 
employee benefits and services packages are used by workers and how 
they relate to existing community services. Case studies of individual 
companies of different sizes in different industries and in different com¬ 
munities could provide a rich source of information and new insights 
into how this system works. How do employees learn about what is 
available? 

Providing benefits and services to employees carries monetary costs, 
some of which are borne by the employer, some by the employee, some 
passed along to the consumer, and some borne by the government or 
the taxpayer. What are the net costs of these benefits to business, how 
are they allocated, and who bears them? Where does the burden fall 
among employer, employee, and society, and with what consequences? 
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What Do Families Want? 

We have noted that by and large the private benefits system is based 
on the unrealistic premise that families have a single breadwinner and 
that family needs are relatively stable throughout the life cycle. In turn 
there has been an implicit assumption in our discussion that most families 
have certain needs, but only limited knowledge or understanding exists 
of how desires for benefits are actually structured and how these desires 
vary through life. 

Flexible benefits plans offer possibilities for valuable natural experi¬ 
ments relating to employee preferences. What do employees with family 
responsibilities want in the way of job-related benefits and services? 
What do they think about possible risks? What kinds of protection do 
they view as essential? Do they want such protection to be provided 
through work, or would they prefer higher wages and the freedom to 
purchase what they want privately? (And would they, in fact, do so?) 
If the number of companies providing flexible benefits plans increases, 
there could be a rich opportunity for studying what employees actually 
select in contrast to what employees responding to survey questions say 
they would do. 

To expand the number of participants in this experiment, however, 
it would be helpful if easily adaptable model cafeteria systems could be 
established. Such models should provide specific guidelines for diverse 
kinds of companies. 


Benefits and Services: The Ramifications for Children and Family Life 

What we have discussed up to now represents a necessary foundation 
on which studies of some of the effects of parental work on children 
and family life can be instituted. Our sparse knowledge about adult- 
parent entitlements limits any systematic study of this critical topic. 
Nevertheless, case studies of companies could at least begin to explore 
the consequences for family life and parent and family life-styles, be¬ 
havior, and attitudes. And those studying children and families could 
begin to focus more on the work life and workplace of parents and what 
is provided, or not provided, by employers. 

Among the questions to be asked are the following: Do more generous 
leave policies (maternity, paternity, vacation, and personal) affect par¬ 
ent-child and spouse-spouse relationships? And if so, in what ways are 
attitudes and actual behavior affected? Does the absence of certain 
benefits have identifiable negative consequences for families with chil¬ 
dren (e.g., the failure to obtain needed medical care and the inability 
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to share in a child’s important school activity)? Are there certain benefits 
that are more or less important to particular types of families (e.g., one- 
parent or low-income families)? What are the consequences of these 
benefits, or their absence, for child development? Such knowledge would 
permit more deliberate public policy decisions about the need for such 
benefits. 

A similar line of questioning could be valuably addressed to the con¬ 
sequences of on-site day care, with explicit comparisons to other types 
of employer-sponsored child-care arrangements. 

We know very little about how families socialize youth into adult work 
roles. As this process is studied, one question is the role played by the 
parent’s workplace in shaping parental values and attitudes. Do em¬ 
ployees in firms with extensive benefits have a more positive attitude 
toward work than other employees? If there is a difference, does it have 
any consequence for children and youth as they view jobs? 


The Ramifications of Work Scheduling 

Although the advantages of flexitime for family life have been widely 
touted, there has been remarkably little rigorous analysis of its impact. 
To build on the limited initial efforts, researchers should consider a 
wider range of outcome measures, including both behavioral indicators 
of time management and social psychological attitudes relating to work 
and family roles. Moreover, these effects should be assessed in a variety 
of settings so that both variations in flexitime arrangements and other 
work-related conditions may be considered. It is also critical to specify 
how these effects vary by the family characteristics (structure, number, 
and age of children; work schedules of other family members in the 
labor force) of workers. 

Similar research should be addressed to the experiences of part-time 
workers; systematic analysis in this area appears to be entirely lacking. 
We strongly urge researchers to consider differences in the nature of 
the part-time work, with particular attention to the relatively few career- 
type part-time positions. In addition to work and family variables sug¬ 
gested above, it also may be valuable to consider the work histories of 
those with part-time jobs. 

We certainly do not mean to suggest that this agenda exhausts all 
valuable research topics relating to our general concerns. Yet its very 
scope, as well as the need to pursue some topics almost from scratch, 
indicates that there is a formidable task ahead. 
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Small Employers, 
Work, and Community 

Carolyn Shaw Bell, Wellesley College 


INTRODUCTION 

Increased attention has been focused lately on how work relates to home 
and community life. That is largely because of the most significant labor 
force development in two generations: the emergence of a new typical 
family, one with two adult workers. Today, many more people are 
involved in the worlds of both work and family than they were in the 
recent past. 1 Thirty years ago fewer than 70 percent of people 18 years 
old and older received income; today 92 percent of this adult population 

1 Both economists and managers have recently begun to adopt a framework for analyzing 
the labor market or for developing personnel policies that specifically recognize workers’ 
links to home and community. Two quotations give the flavor of such recognition. Many 
others could be cited, but only from recent work. Fusfeld, for instance, comments (1980:786): 

First, the labor market is reviewed as a social process. Michael Piore sees 
the productive work of the individual not simply as one aspect of supply and 
demand in the market, but as part of the entire social context within which the 
individual functions: family, peer groups, community. The individual selects an 
occupation, works, earns, stays or migrates, within a context of a variety of 
formal and informal social institutions. Attitudes, motivations, and actions are 
determined by those institutions within which individual activities are embed¬ 
ded. One of those institutions is the labor market itself, and the individual 
responds to the push and pull of market forces, but that is only one set of forces 
influencing behavior. Furthermore, the social context is continually changing 
as the individual matures, rears a family, is integrated into the larger community, 
and moves toward old age. 
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does (Bureau of the Census, 1961, 1974, 1980). Although the change 
partly reflects the higher incidence of transfer payments, 2 an over¬ 
whelming rise in employment has significantly increased the number of 
people with wages and salaries or earnings from paid work. As a result, 
family income typically consists of the pooled earnings and other income 
received by family members. The family breadwinner, identified as a 
husband and a father, is in the distinct minority; concomitantly, the 
division of labor between paid and unpaid family members has shifted. 

Quite visibly, new strains and challenges have emerged as people try 
to manage their responsibilities to family, as well as those to community 
and work. Almost of necessity a variety of arrangements have developed 
that ease some problems. But clearly, many people have difficulty 
finding a suitable way to handle their often conflicting pressures. 

Analyzing these changing relationships is complicated not only be¬ 
cause employment has grown so rapidly but also because it is misleading 
to talk of typical practices in the work world. Employers differ sub¬ 
stantially in legal form of organization, in conditions of work, in numbers 
and types of jobs, in proximity to workers’ homes and community ac¬ 
tivities, in participation in local affairs, and of course in compensation. 
In particular the size of the employing organization significantly affects 
the ways in which both employer and employee define and cope with 
the relationships among work, home, and community. The small, local 
service establishment and the large, multiplant manufacturing corpo¬ 
rations are very different kinds of operations. 

To be sure, large corporations dominate the economy, accounting for 
a large proportion of total assets and value added. In the extractive 


For management studies, Schein exemplifies the new approach (1978:10-11): 

Any human resource planning and development system must attempt to 
match the needs of the organization with those of the individual. If such a 
system is to work, much more effort must be devoted to understand fully the 
needs and characteristics of the individual. These needs derive not only from 
the individual’s working life, but also from the interaction within the total “life 
space” of issues of work, family and self-development. One of the weaknesses 
of traditional employee and management development systems has been the 
tendency to assume that employees can be conceived of as leaving family and 
self at home when they come to work and that, therefore, the organization need 
worry only about creating opportunities for work-oriented development activ¬ 
ities. As the study of adult development progresses, it is becoming more and 
more clear that work, family and self-concerns interact strongly within people 
throughout their lives. This interaction simply cannot any longer be ignored. 

2 Some 51 million persons received transfers, both public and private, in 1978 (Bureau 
of the Census, 1980). 
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industries, manufacturing, and the rapidly expanding service sector that 
represents most economic growth, a few firms account for most of the 
output. In 1977 the 6,000 firms employing more than 500 people ac¬ 
counted for 0.1 percent of all companies but almost half of total sales 
and total employment (Bureau of the Census, 1981). However, any 
analysis based on the behavior of the large corporations provides little 
useful information about millions of workers employed in millions of 
smaller units, many of them outside private business altogether. In 1977 
some 2.8 million firms employing fewer than 50 people provided one- 
third of total business sales and employment. This point serves as the 
impetus for this paper. Too often discussions of American workers (and 
management) focus exclusively on business, and within the business 
sector on large corporations. Such an approach implies that corporate 
practices are generally representative or are the only ones worth con¬ 
sidering. 

Some analysts opposing this focus have created a growing but some¬ 
what disparate literature on the “dual economy” with its “core/periph¬ 
ery” to differentiate large and small businesses (e.g., Averitt, 1968; 
Becket al., 1978; Bluestone et ah, 1973; Edwards et al., 1975; Galbraith, 
1958, 1967). Firm size influences market power and to some extent the 
conditions of employment, particularly job stability and opportunities 
for advancement. All firms cannot, of course, be unambiguously sorted 
into any two-sector model, but the literature does call for systematic 
attention to small businesses, which have frequently been neglected in 
analysis of the relationships among work, family, and community. This 
attention is warranted also because-of a kind of small business mystique 
and ideology that have been present throughout American history. 

As Stuart Bruchey, the economic historian, says in his introduction 
to a collection of essays on small business in American life (1980:1), 
“Small business not only belonged to every sector of the economy, it 
also reached out to affect the degree of social mobility, urban power 
structures, the legal systems and the formation of important values shared 
by Americans (to say nothing of its effects on labor relations, techno¬ 
logical innovation and big business itself). In a word, small business has 
formed an integral part of American life.” While small firms no longer 
dominate, they account for a significant share of both output and em¬ 
ployment. The number of jobs provided by small firms varies by kind 
of business; 1 out of 6 workers in manufacturing was hired by a firm 
with fewer than 100 employees, but over half of all retail workers were 
employed by such small companies. 

It is also the case that millions of workers are not employed by busi¬ 
ness, either small or large. But if data on what goes on in small firms 



do not work for giant corporations. How do they fare? 
The paper discusses small firms as: 


• providing significant sources of employment 

• providing a distinctive type of employment, both in terms of eco¬ 
nomic rewards and work relationships 

• standing in a distinctive relationship to family and community life 

• serving as potential agents for change to help employees better 
accommodate their nonwork responsibilities, given the particular con¬ 
straints which these firms face 

The discussion of these distinctive impacts of small businesses quickly 
reveals a substantial lack of information: Good data about the work- 
family-community nexus are generally sparse, but they are especially 
lacking for smaller companies. Identifying the significant gaps will pro¬ 
vide the context for a research agenda. 


WHERE PEOPLE WORK 

Defining a small business is always arbitrary. One may use production, 
sales volume, or number of employees as the scale and still must select 
the correct magnitude to measure large and small. No single definitior 
exists; the Small Business Administration uses a variety of measures 
Maximum size standards for Standard Industrial Classification (SIC' 
industries use annual sales volume and occasionally other characteristic; 
as well. The maximum number of employees is a criterion, but only fo: 
a few SIC classifications. Thus, a small typewriter manufacturer is on< 
with fewer than 1,000 employees and a small storage battery manufac 
turer has fewer than 500 employees; but a small hospital contains nc 
more than 150 beds, excluding cribs and bassinets, and a small depart 
ment store is one with less than $7.5 million volume, while a small sho< 
store has less than $2.5 million annual sales. Of course, any size standard 
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TABLE 6-1 Number of Employees and Percent of Total 
Employment, Business Establishments by Employment 
Size-Class, 1977 


Employment Size-Class of Establishment 



Total 

1-49 

50-99 

100-249 

250 + 

Number 

64,975,580 

27,789,763 

7,630,090 

8,876,798 

20,678,929 

Percentage 

100 

43 

12 

14 

31 


source: Bureau of the Census (1979c). 


set by dollar sales requires constant revision with continued inflation 
(Small Business Administration, 1980). 

Nonetheless, allowing for definitional ambiguity, just in sheer num¬ 
bers ours is an economy of small businesses. Table 6-1 uses the business 
establishment as the reporting unit; a single firm or company may have 
more than one establishment or place of doing business. It indicates for 
1977 the percentage of total business employment in small workplaces, 
defining small with four different categories. Forty-three percent of all 
employees have fewer than 50 co-workers, and more than half (55 per¬ 
cent) have fewer than 100 co-workers. In fact, more than three-quarters 
(3,300,000 +) of the establishments in the United States have fewer than 
10 employees. These data on employment by large and small work 
places, defined by number of employees, show that small establishments 
provide a somewhat greater share of total employment than do large 
ones. 

Table 6-2 uses the firm or company as the reporting unit; it also 
excludes the agricultural, transportation, and finance workers counted 
in Table 6-1. But even so, small companies account for millions of jobs. 
Companies with fewer than 100 workers employed 40 percent of those 
working in private enterprise; firms with between 100 and 250 workers 
employed almost 10 percent. A company with 100 workers is not small 
compared to a firm with 20 but neither is it a giant corporation. 

Obviously some policy, explicit or implicit, that affects workers’ home 
and community life exists in all employing organizations. What has not 
been explored is how actual practice within each establishment reflects 
centrally determined policy or the decisions taken by managers at the 
establishment level. Employees at some small establishments (e.g., fast 
food chains) may have levels of compensation and other conditions of 
work that are identical to those of thousands of employees in other parts 
of the same large firm or agency. For them, the small size of their 
establishment is mostly inconsequential. However, managers at estab- 




Mineral industries 

Number 

645,975 

140,364 

50,710 

56,015 

Percentage 

100 

22 

8 

9 

Construction industries 

Number 3,887,221 

2,320,866 

358,563 

338,761 

Percentage 

100 

60 

9 

9 

Manufacturing 

Number 

21,952,260 

2,332,008 

1,217,247 

1,627,676 

Percentage 

100 

11 

6 

7 

Wholesale trade 

Number 

3,571,992 

2,173,778 

435,585 

373,437 

Percentage 

100 

61 

12 

10 

Retail trade 

Number 

13,560,387 

6,254,184 

1,053,964 

758,682 

Percentage 

100 

46 

8 

6 

Selected service 

Number 

6,157,930 

3,096,747 

539,143 

635,557 

Percentage 

100 

50 

9 

10 


source: Bureau of the Census (1981). 


lishments of other large firms may be granted considerab 
in setting practices in accord with local labor market co> 
prevailing customs relating to employer-employee relatio 
ployees of these establishments in effect work for a small' 
short, as it affects employees’ lives the workplace may be 
lishment or firm. 

For some purposes it may be useful to define a small 
one without an officially designated personnel officer, let £ 
of vice-president for human relations. A small employer ha 
managerial duties into such specialized activities nor, perha 
recognized them. 


Future Developments 

Small business should be an immediate focus of concern 
the connections between work and family life because of il 
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iri creating employment. Although future developments are not easy to 
predict, a variety of data suggest that small employers, not giant cor¬ 
porations, have created most of the new jobs in the past 20 years. 

Between 1960 and 1980 the total labor force grew from 74 to 104 
million people; some 32 million jobs have been added. They reflect a 
rise in the amount of part-time work and moonlighting, as well as a shift 
in the composition of the labor force with the substantial growth of new 
entrants. 3 The growth of teenage employment represents not only a 
population increase but also a shift in social attitudes allowing part-time 
paid employment, meshed with school activities, for children in middle- 
and upper-income families (Freeman and Wise, 1980), especially for 
teenage girls. 4 Employment among married women has been discussed 
exhaustively elsewhere, but it should be noted that most of these new 
entrants want full-time rather than part-time jobs. 5 

The phenomenon of occupational segregation leads to the strong sup¬ 
position that small employers created a disproportionate share of new 
jobs for teenagers and women. 6 In the private sector, small business 
accounts for a large share of clerical and office jobs as well as jobs in 
retailing, food service, seasonal and recreational activities, and a variety 
of other services. Women and teenagers are highly concentrated in these 
industries, which provide many entry-level jobs and were the areas of 
rapid expansion during the past decade or so. 7 Thus, for example, de¬ 
spite the giant food chains or multimillion-dollar department store en¬ 
terprises, small specialty stores account for millions of jobs: In 1977 
more than two-thirds of all retail employees worked with fewer than 50 
people (Bureau of the Census, 1980). 

3 Between 1967 and 1978 the number of persons on voluntary part-time schedules (i.e., 
not working shorter hours because of lack of employment or inability to find full-time 
work) rose from 8 million to 12 million (Department of Labor, 1979). Also see Deutermann 
and Brown (1978). 

4 Between 1958 and 1978 the number of young people (16 to 19) in the labor force 
more than doubled: As a percentage of the relevant age group, the number of males with 
employment experience increased by 10 percent; the number of females with employment 
experience increased by 60 percent (Department of Labor, 1979). 

5 In 1978, of some 37 million employed women (over 18), only 22 percent were vol¬ 
untarily working part time. 

6 Most studies of occupational segregation show little change in the concentration of 
women in jobs they have mainly held since early in the century. See Blau and Hendricks 
(1979). 

7 One exception, clerical and nonproduction workers in manufacturing, should be noted. 
It may not be realized that the decline in the proportion of manufacturing jobs over the 
past few years has been concentrated among production workers. The volume of clerical 
and office work, technical and semiskilled white-collar jobs, has grown even within the 
manufacturing sector, which of course is dominated by large firms. 



Aside from the analysis of labor force growth and occupational seg 
regation, explicit data on job creation for the private sector also poin 
to a disproportionate role played by small enterprises. Several studie 
use three size classes: fewer than 100 employees, 100 to 999, and mor< 
than 1,000. A comparison of census data from 1958 to 1972 shows tha 
medium-size firms experienced the smallest increase in labor force, wit! 
employment rising by 57 percent for larger firms and 48 percent amon 
small enterprises (Zayas, 1979). In a 10-city survey of firms’ future plans 
38 percent of small businesses expected to increase employment as com 
pared to 27 percent of the 2 larger classes. Furthermore, nine percer 
of the large employers but only five percent of the small ones expecte 
a decrease in employment (U.S. Congress, 1979). 

The Birch data, a file of some 5 million establishments, have mo: 
frequently been cited on the job-generating activity of small businesse: 
According to these research findings, small firms with fewer than 2 
employees generated more than two-thirds of the 7 million or so jot 
created between 1969 and 1976. More than half the total represente 
small independent firms rather than establishments or branches of co 
porate giants (Birch, 1979). 

Next to nothing is known about why this phenomenon exists; howeve 
there is no reason to expect it to disappear in the immediate futur 
Opportunity for employment obviously is a vital concern to families < 
workers or potential workers. Consequently, the role of the small er 
plover in generating new jobs needs further investigation. 

K Between 1970 and 1977, when state and local government employment rose by 
million, both the number of government units and the average employment per govei 
ment increased. For states, the ratio of full-time-equivalent employment to 10,000 pc 
ulation increased from 113 to 134 or by one-fifth; at the local level, the ratio rose to 
percent, from 306 to 355. The change did not reflect the rise in school employment: T 
ratio for education moved from 210 to 237, or by 13 percent only (Bureau of the Cens 
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WORKING AT SMALL FIRMS 
Overview of Data 

To calculate the proportion of the work force employed at small estab¬ 
lishments tells nothing about the nature of work at such places or its 
impact on community and family life. But the necessary data on the 
nature and impact of that work do not exist. Any discussion of small 
business as a workplace, then, will inevitably lack empirical content. 

Data to explore family-work-community relationships have never been 
collected; data that might reveal such relationships cannot be extracted 
from existing files. For a wide range of data the employer is the reporting 
unit, and facts about their workers consist of payroll entries. For the 
individual worker, information can be obtained about hours, type of 
work, wage rate, and weekly and monthly earnings. Information about 
all workers and about other characteristics of the employer also exists. 
But such data about workers collected from their employers may not 
correspond with data about the same workers from other sources. 9 

For another wide range of data, the household is the reporting unit. 
The U.S. Census of Population (the decennial census) records a wealth 
of detail about individuals as family members and workers, reported 
either by individuals themselves or another member of the household. 
Periodically, the Census Bureau’s Current Population Survey of a sample 
of the entire population reports information about individuals as work¬ 
ers, as people with school activities and family responsibilities, income, 
education, a particular residence, location, and so on (Bureau of the 
Census, 1978). Yet neither survey includes the question “How many 
other people are employed where you work?” Moreover, the individ¬ 
ual’s employer and occupation are self-defined. 

The Surveys of Income and Expenditure (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 
also provide data on household or family income by source, occupation 
of head, and number of earners; some information about the activity 
of households can therefore be garnered. Again, however, there is no 
information on the characteristics of the employer for which any house¬ 
hold member works. 

The upshot is that there is considerable information about people as 


9 One study at the Bureau of Labor Statistics obtained information from respondents 
to the household survey that enabled a check with employers to confirm some items. 
Discrepancies turned up that did not appear to warrant rejecting households as sources 
of information, but did make the error term harder to calculate (Hedges and Meller, 
1979). 



One result is that wage information about a worker collected fr< 
employer tells nothing about that person’s total income, let aloni 
family income. 

Tabulations of individual workers can be classified and cross-cla 
by occupation, age, hours and time spent at work, marital stati 
ucation, and total family income as well as individual earnings. Bi 
cannot be so classified by size of employer or even legal form < 
ploying organization. Nevertheless, the number of employed wor 
classified by size and type of organization, location, occupation, a 1 
pay, hours worked, and fringe benefits—can be tabulated froi 
ployers’ reports. But these data tell nothing about the marital st< 
education of the workers. 

It follows that data by size of employing unit on workers as ] 
with family and community activities do not exist. To compou: 
problem, as previously noted no agreed-upon definition of larj 
small employers exists. Different researchers establish their own 
ing definitions. 

Analyzing the work-family-community connection at small 
therefore, requires using incomplete sources and informed conj« 
However, since the Quality of Employment Survey (QES) does i 
some information on the size of a worker’s place of employment, 
be useful for exploring some of the issues raised in the subsi 
discussion (Quinn and Staines, 1979). The fact that the QES in 
information on establishment size and not on firm size, however 
its value. 

COMPENSATION AND FRINGE BENEFITS 

Because the term fringe benefit is so ambiguous, any discussion c 
pensation differences needs careful definition. Since this chaptf 
siders only workers in paid employment, 10 it is clear that wages, si 

1(1 Many of the issues discussed also exist for volunteers, who may work side 
with paid employees. The school teacher has a volunteer aide, the librarian a or 
week helper, the social worker consults the psychiatrist who donates time, and sc 
some unknown number of volunteers the initial decision to seek work and the worl 
that results require the same kinds of adjustment to family and community act 
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commissions, tips, or whatever form of remuneration exists will be paid 
in money. (The timing and mechanism of such payments will differ, and 
having one’s paycheck cashed or deposited in one’s bank account may 
provide real benefits. Probably more people who work for small em¬ 
ployers than for large ones receive pay envelopes containing currency.) 

Most paid employees also receive compensation in the form of in¬ 
surance premiums paid by employers. Some are required by law: payroll 
taxes to protect workers against loss of income from unemployment, 
injury at work, or disability. The incidence of social security taxes, 
ostensibly shared by employer and employee, is generally thought to 
fall totally on workers; these “contributions” provide entitlement to 
future pensions for workers and their survivors. Not required by law, 
at least not yet, are employers’ payments for supplementary pension 
schemes or for insuring against loss of income because of medical or 
hospital expenses. All these, plus directors’ fees and a few other minor 
items, are calculated as wage and salary supplements in the national 
income accounts: In 1977 they amounted to $173 billion. With money 
wages and salaries of $984 billion, fringe benefits account for 15 percent 
of total compensation. 11 

Higher estimates, like those prepared by the U.S. Chamber of Com¬ 
merce or other business associations, calculate other costs to employers 
rather than simply these supplements to wages and salaries, resulting in 
a much larger ratio of fringe benefits to wages. Other forms of nonwage 
compensation include: paid holidays and vacations beyond those re¬ 
quired by law, uniforms or equipment provided, subsidized (or full-cost) 
housing or food service, recreational and health facilities, contributions 
to childrens’ educational expenses, and the like. New forms of services 
provided at the workplace, including child care, personal counseling, 
career development, or financial planning, may also be regarded as 
fringe benefits, although a more useful term would be nonwage com¬ 
pensation. 

To what extent workers are eligible for and actually benefit from such 
forms of compensation is unknown. All quantitative data about fringe 
benefits come from sample surveys, most of which omit small employers 
and, of course, also omit details about the family circumstances of work¬ 
ers. 


for paid workers. Volunteer work also helps to link all three spheres since many community 
activities use the time donated by family members with resources donated by employers. 

11 Other calculations of fringe benefits come from surveys by the Social Security Ad- 
ministraton and by the Wages and Hours Division of the U.S. Department of Labor. The 
latter reports only those situations in which collective bargaining exists, situations affecting 
a small minority of all workers. 
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The discrepancy between household and employer as data s 
causes particular trouble in this area because many forms of no 
compensation apply not only to the worker but to the family a 
Thus, medical insurance can be purchased for individual or familj 
bership; a pension scheme may include provisions for the work* 
eficiary’s surviving family members; recreational facilities may b< 
able to workers’ children; and so on. With the rise of the multi 
family, obviously many individuals can benefit in their role as' 
and also in their roles as spouse or parent or child of a worker. 1 
compensation of any individual or the additional nonwage real: 
provided to a family thus bears no relation to the money expen 
or other cost or payroll calculations made by employers. 

Despite the lack of data, however, clear evidence exists tha 
and large employers differ significantly in their provision of frinj 
efits beyond those required by law (Skolnick, 1976; Yohalem, 
Two possibilities exist: Small employers do not offer the benef 
(e.g., no health insurance or pension plan), or they require high 
tributions from the employee than do large employers, many o 
pay the entire cost. Furthermore, decisions about the particular s 
of nonwage compensation, eligibility conditions, and the amo 
volved will generally not be a subject of employee-employer neg 
in small organizations. 

Although workers in small enterprises are less likely to recei 
nonwage compensation or more likely to receive it in smaller £ 
than if they worked for large employers, their relative position i: 
ing rapidly, again due to the rise of the multiearner family anc 
inflation. The latter generates two opposing forces. On the on 
as the value of money declines, workers receiving real benefits 
services, housing) gain in relative income. But the decline in v£ 
applies to future pensions, and workers whose compensation 1 
split between current money wages and contributions to private 
benefits lose in relative wealth or income. 

From a policy standpoint it is significant that the President 
mission on Pensions has recommended universal pension cove 
all workers to supplement the Social Security system. Like varic 
for national health insurance, this would remove a major di 
between large and small employers in fringe benefits provided, a 
of course, not in the variety of benefits or their total amount. T1 
to which a further uniformity in the private benefits system can c 
be mandated, however, is far from a settled issue. 

Some initiatives have been taken by government and by sn 
nesses themselves to demonstrate alternative approaches to 
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services provision. The Simplified Employee Pension (SEP) is the fed¬ 
eral government’s effort to make it easier for small businesses to provide 
retirement plans for their workers. Created as part of the revenue act 
of 1978, SEPs represent a cross between a pension plan and an Individual 
Retirement Account (IRA). SEPs are designed to encourage small busi¬ 
nesses to provide pension programs, but many small businesses are still 
not aware of the program. Others have not instituted such programs 
because the law forbids discriminating among employees-beneficiaries 
and therefore owners of small companies cannot single out themselves 
and a few top employees for special treatment. Nevertheless, some 
employers do want to provide for their workers and could find the SEP 
a feasible way to do this. 

Some small businesses have initiated their own shared enterprise in 
providing services for employees. In one medium-sized city a group got 
together to sponsor a counseling service. In a suburban community a 
group of small- and medium-sized businesses formed a coalition to spon¬ 
sor a local child-care program that would serve the children of their 
employees as well as the children of other residents in the community. 
Several youth job-training experiments have involved the participation 
of small businesses. 

WORK PRACTICES AND RELATIONSHIPS 

In perhaps less measurable ways, large and small employers also seem 
to differ in how they set policies and in their actual employment con¬ 
ditions. In part this difference may reflect the relative influence of the 
owner-manager and of workers’ organizations. In the private sector, 
labor unions represent only one out of five workers and occur chiefly 
in large corporations. Employee associations in the government sector 
also exist chiefly in large agencies (and their membership has been 
declining as a portion of total government employment) (Bureau of the 
Census, 1979a). Although collective bargaining contracts vary widely 
and do not always deal with conditions of employment beyond wages 
and hours of work, they at least require formal specifications of the 
terms of employment. And whether or not any worker’s organization 
exists, larger firms will more likely have rules specifying the obligations 
and responsibilities of both employee and employer, all buttressed by 
bureaucratic organization. A considerable literature on organization 
suggests that this is the almost inevitable concomitant of organizational 
size. 

By contrast, in smaller firms the decision-making process is likely to 
be less formal, with many aspects of employer-employee relationships 
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handled in personal, nonuniform ways. Conceivably, this ki 
tionship sometimes permits a flexibility that could benefit w< 
distinctive circumstances (e.g., particular scheduling difficul 
by family responsibilities). By the same token, however, * 
modations to individual circumstances can be revoked at the 
of the employer. Indeed, the employer would generally see 
the greater power to exploit the employee-employer relatic 
employees then, the gains which may be provided by the f] 
a small organization may be offset by the loss of guarantee* 

However, compared to executives at large units, the owne 
of small firms seem more likely to live in the same comn 
workers, to be subject to similar sources of information an 
and to know employees as individuals. Such personal ties i 
a broad (though perhaps paternalistic) concern for the wel 
ployees, including their family lives. How the conflicting p 
business and personal ties are resolved in actual practice 
enterprises remains at issue, but several considerations sug£ 
terpersonal relations and informal arrangements may play a 
at smaller firms. 

Hiring practices offer the first example. Job search for work 
of two major routes: referrals by family and friends and d 
cation to employers (Corcoran et al., 1980; Department of Labt 
Data from the federal-state employment service as well as 
show a difference by size of firm: Large employers and a 
more formal hiring practices, recruit actively', and of cou 
subject to specific regulations or contract agreements about 
Smaller employers depend relatively heavily on referrals by fan 
and those already employed; personal recommendations < 
than credentials or test results. This emphasis on referral 
binds work and family life in a distinctive way, even if the 
chological and economic ramifications are not well underst 

Another example consists of the rather loose retirement pi 
appear common at smaller firms. These may point to a gem 
ness to be flexible on personnel matters. In the absence of 
ified rules or policy typical of the small employer, mandatory 
at age 65 seems to have been frequently ignored. Presumably 
in the small enterprise still has greater control over the date o 
than the employee of the giant firm (Reno, 1976; and i 

About half of all workers heard about their current job through a fri 
and about half knew someone who worked for their current employer bef 
work” (Corcoran et al., 1980:34). 
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research of the Administration on Aging). Phased retirement might also 
be more prevalent in small businesses, which schedule part-time or part- 
year work on an ad hoc basis without having to set up a complex frame¬ 
work of regulations or policy. But whether those who work for large 
and small employers differ in their own retirement plans is not known. 13 

This very informality, however, may complicate efforts to discern the 
policies of smaller firms. Part-time work, flexitime, or even job sharing, 
for example, could exist at smaller firms without ever being recognized 
by such technical terms. 14 Learning about such unstructured employ¬ 
ment practices at smaller firms probably requires case studies rather 
than large-scale surveys. Certainly, aggregate data also seem inappro¬ 
priate for analyzing the impact of small businesses on community life. 

INFLUENCES ON COMMUNITY LIFE 

Under the rubric of corporate social responsibility, most discussion of 
how business has contributed or should contribute to community affairs 
refers to the activities of large corporations. In part this reflects an 
accurate appraisal of the considerable societal power of the giant firm 
and in part the lack of information about other firms. 

Only recently have analysts begun to redress this imbalance and con¬ 
sider the involvement of smaller firms in. the kinds of activities that are 
often deemed socially responsive. In general, however, these studies 
are limited in scope and lack both conceptual clarity and methodological 
rigor in defining what is socially responsive. For instance, some research 
suggests that the extent of socially responsive behavior increases with 
firm size, but the degree of difference between large and small firms 
seems to vary greatly depending on what activity is being considered. 
Moreover, in this research, involvement is crudely measured by pre¬ 
senting managers with a list of socially responsive activities and asking 
them to check which their organizations are currently practicing. Lists 
include such disparate items as contributions to the arts, education, and 


13 The retirement decision is complex and involves job satisfaction, availability of al¬ 
ternative employment, pension benefits, and discrimination, as well as employer and 
employee attitudes. Research is now going on to investigate the change in mandatory 
retirement age as it affects both employer and job holder. 

14 The National Council for Alternative Work Patterns, Inc., lists organizations known 
to offer flexitime, a compressed work week, job sharing, permanent part-time work, or 
any combination thereof. The majority of entries consists of large employers (more than 
100 employees); of course, many instances of work flexibility must exist unknown to this 
directory. See also Winett and Neale (1980) and Kamerman and Kingston (Chapter 5 in 
this volume). 
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ecology; hiring and training programs for minorities and the handi¬ 
capped; procedures for handling consumer complaints, product defects, 
and truth in advertising; and fair prices (see, for example, Gomolka, 
1975; Eilbirt and Parket, 1979). 

In another example of inconclusive research, banks were studied and 
attempts were made to measure the intensity of involvement with rel¬ 
atively hard behavioral data on four separate activities. Organizational 
size was significantly (and negatively) correlated with commitment to 
employ female officers, but there was no correlation between size and 
three other responsive activities—employment of minorities, loans for 
low-income housing, and loans to minority enterprises (Kedia et al. 
1978). Another study, based on in-depth interviews of executives in one 
city, suggests that smaller firms, including local companies and local 
branches of national companies, were substantially involved in a wide 
range of responsive activities, often on an ad hoc, informal basis. 

Even if the present studies are inconclusive, they do point to the 
possible effect of firm size on certain kinds of social involvement, as 
well as the need to differentiate among responsive activities and to 
consider the impact of informal practices in subsequent research. None¬ 
theless, in analyzing the connections between small business and com¬ 
munity life, it seems important to consider impacts—often subtle and 
small-scale—that are not included on the usual lists of responsive activ¬ 
ities. Clearly, small firms lack the resources of larger businesses to 
contribute financially, but other activities, particularly of personal in¬ 
volvement, have significant consequences for a community. In some 
areas, small employers can work directly with schools to set up training 
programs, or provide facilities for neighborhood socializing and com¬ 
munication, or cooperate in a safety campaign. All such projects help 
both community and enterprise. Small enterprises may loom large in a 
community if they provide the only source of employment for teenagers 
and mothers who want some part-time work close to home. Probably 
the type of community involvement of small businesses depends on the 
employer’s personal sense of community rather than any public relations 
motive. But whether small businesses have these or any other distinctive 
involvements in community life can now only be a matter of impres¬ 
sionistically-based conjecture. What is needed is a series of community 
studies concerned with this point. 

A RESEARCH AGENDA 

This discussion is brief and frequently speculative because it lacks data 
for more detailed analysis of small business, especially its impact on 
community and family life. But small business should not be studied in 
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isolation; the sector must be analyzed within the context of the entire 
economy so that both its distinctive characteristics and its similarities 
with larger businesses become clear. Any efforts to understand, much 
less change, business practices as they relate to home and community 
life must recognize the full diversity of the private sector. For a satis¬ 
factory understanding to emerge, however, researchers must redress the 
disproportionate focus on large corporations and include small firms in 
their analysis of business practices. 

Specific issues for research follow: 

(1) Firm size (and perhaps for some purposes, establishment size) 
should be considered as a potentially critical variable in analyzing cov¬ 
erage on key forms of nonwage compensation. However, to provide a 
complete picture, the proposed 1983 Bureau of Labor Statistics Level 
of Benefits Survey should be augmented so that a representative sam¬ 
pling of the very smallest firms are included in the analysis. In addition, 
national surveys of workers should routinely include items on firm size. 
In the analysis of both employer-based and employee-based data sets, 
researchers should consider how interactions between industry type and 
firm size affect the distribution of wage and nonwage compensation. 

These recommendations do not fully resolve the problem (discussed 
earlier) of having employer-based data that are not linked to data on 
the families of employees. However, it seems prohibitively expensive 
to require employers to furnish data on the families of their employees 
or to modify existing data sets so that employer-based data can be linked 
with employee-based data. Even if employer-based data are relatively 
reliable, reasonable estimates of the family coverage of workers at var¬ 
ious size firms can probably be derived from nationally representative 
samples of workers. 

(2) A systematic effort at identifying which companies have insti¬ 
tuted SEPs, why, and with what consequences might provide some in¬ 
sights into the impact of a new government policy specifically designed 
to redress some of the inequities experienced by those working for small 
businesses. Is such a policy an effective way to proceed, and for what 
kinds of employees? Which employees are likely not to benefit? If this 
policy is effective, does it suggest some value in seeking out ways for 
small businesses to provide more in the way of health insurance benefits? 

Some effort at identifying interesting and innovative experiments in 
the sponsorship of direct provision of services for employees (what ex¬ 
ists, what works, for whom, with what consequences) could affect gov¬ 
ernment and social services agency policies as well as the policies and 
practices of employers operating small businesses. 

(3) The discussion of work practices and relationships at small firms, 



diverse industries and employ rn-aepm interviews anu sue visit: 

In addition to a focus on firm activities, these case studies coi 
consider the effects of work on family life, including the lives of cl 
In what ways do the characteristics of the workplace or firm, in 
differences associated with size, affect family relationships, and 
havior and attitudes of its members? Very little is known aboi 
matters. 
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Children's School Achievement 
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INTRODUCTION 

An essay that promises to review the relationships between work, family, 
and the achievement of children could encompass a range of topics 
nearly as broad in scope as the social sciences. This review is necessarily 
more limited and selective. It has three main purposes: (1) to develop 
a conceptual and methodological critique of research on work and family 
life; (2) to review relevant empirical research on work conditions and 
family life as they influence the educational performance of children; 
and (3) to identify fruitful directions for further research. 

The review begins with an overview of paternal work status followed 
by a lengthy assessment of maternal employment. Ideally, one would 
wish to examine how the work roles of both parents and the resultant 
division of labor within the family affect family life and children. How¬ 
ever, little research examines family work patterns or attempts to link 
specific characteristics of these patterns to outcomes for children; most 
studies focus on either maternal or paternal employment. Moreover, 
the empirical literature is largely cross-sectional. It compares and con¬ 
trasts families with diverse employment conditions at one point in time, 
rather than asking how families adapt to, or directly influence, changes 
in work patterns over time. 

Concern about changes in work and family life tends to be fueled by 
trends in maternal employment and changes in the size, stability, and 
composition of families. Such trends imply historical and structural changes 
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of considerable magnitude; however, cross-sectional research cann 
examine or explain the causes of such change. Moreover, the conceptu 
tools developed in cross-sectional research to describe and assess t! 
linkages between work and the outcomes for children may be inadequa 
for a broader understanding of social change. 

This essay is not intended to be a comprehensive treatment of t 
literature on the socialization of children or on changes in family lil 
work, and child rearing. The issues addressed touch research areas £ 
dressed by a number of disciplines. The studies included are those w 
empirical data, those that offer promising new perspectives, and the 
that illuminate flaws or inadequacies in the conceptual and methoc 
logical tools employed. I exclude studies of infants and preschool cl 
dren except where the analysis is specifically directed to later sch< 
achievement; correspondingly, I ignore most recent work on mater 
deprivation (Skard, 1965) and on child rearing in the early years (I 
merman, 1980). Many of the studies of the relationship between fan 
work status and children’s achievement are premised on conceptions 
social class or family socioeconomic status that may be outdated. Th 
studies ignore changes in maternal employment or family life over tii 
Intrafamilial processes that could shed light on these relationships 
not examined and frequently not discussed. 

The literature on maternal employment is reviewed more extensh 
and more critically than research in other areas, both because it is n 
relevant to changes in the work status of parents and because its fc 
is often specifically on the achievement of children. Even though tl 
studies were often pioneering efforts at conceptualizing and using ' 
iables that other studies simply ignored, intensive scrutiny is still \ 
ranted. 

Finally, I do not include a systematic review of recent work in fai 
history (Hareven, 1975; Laslett, 1978; Tilly and Scott, 1978) that r 
terprets the relationships between work and family life. Nor do I 1 
in depth at the literature on cohorts across the life cycle, although ti 
have been dramatic changes in patterns of family formation and v 
commitments over time (Sweet, 1979a, 1979b; Taeuber and Sweet, 1 
Uhlenberg, 1974). I suspect these approaches may provide more ir 
mation than cross-sectional studies on how macrostructural changi 
fects both work and family life. But thus far they have not addre 
the achievement of children. 

The organization of the review is straightforward. In the next sec 
I describe the dependent variable—children’s achievement—and 
interpretations given to it. Then I discuss research on paternal ' 
status and children. The lengthiest section, on how maternal em] 
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ment affects school achievement, examines three areas: (1) the effects 
in minority and low-income families, (2) the measurement of the time 
mothers commit to work, and (3) the characteristics of mothers’ jobs 
that influence their families. Then I review the methodological diffi¬ 
culties that plague research in this field. Finally, and with trepidation 
considering the complexities involved, I discuss the most promising di¬ 
rections for new research. 

ACHIEVEMENT MEASURES AS DEPENDENT VARIABLES 

The focus of this section is on studies that deal with school achievement. 
A large number of distinct measures of achievement can be classified 
under this heading; in fact, among the studies reviewed there were 
scarcely two that used identical measures. Despite the diversity of spe¬ 
cific measures, most analysts share a general idea of what is meant by 
school achievement and a common conception of how one gathers data. 
As an outcome measure for children, achievement is assumed to be a 
consequential matter; it is quite likely that no other dependent variable 
is used as often or discussed as much. 

The bulk of the studies reviewed here used a test of cognitive achieve¬ 
ment or ability as the key measure; a few early studies used grades, 
teacher’s assessments, or self-reported performance. Measures of life¬ 
time success, such as the educational attainment, occupational prestige, 
or income of a child, have rarely been studied in conjunction with 
maternal employment. 

For the purposes of this paper, I use the general term achievement 
to apply to any test administered in schools. When the form or battery 
used by the researchers is well known, I report the specific test. Since 
the research results do not differ by subject matter, I do not distinguish 
between the outcomes in math or reading, for example. 

Test scores, at least in their conventional forms, are relatively con¬ 
servative measures of academic achievement. They have been shown to 
be highly reliable and, hence, relatively unchanging over time. Dramatic 
changes in performance on tests have rarely been documented. Cog¬ 
nitive tests tend to be more highly related to measured intelligence and 
social background than to what is taught or learned in schools. Despite 
these properties, test scores are clearly relevant to the life chances of 
children; no other outcome measure predicts total amount of schooling 
or general adult success so well. 

The tactic adopted in this paper is similar to that taken by the majority 
of authors reviewed: analyze and report the measures of achievement 
available, note the specific test or data source, and interpret the results 
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in general terms. Although a large number of specific measures of 
achievement exist, most authors are concerned with general theoretical 
issues. The common assumption is that all test scores tap an underlying 
construct called achievement, rather than a specific skill. When the 
research incorporates other concepts or measures, such as attitudes to¬ 
ward school, aspirations, or levels of attainment, the outcome measures 
are reported. 

PATERNAL WORK STATUS AND THE ACHIEVEMENT OF CHILDREN 

Apart from influencing social class, how does a father’s work status 
affect the achievement of offspring? To what extent does paternal work, 
or the lack of it, influence the employment of wives, the patterns of 
child rearing, and the outcomes for children? While social theorists have 
pondered these questions for centuries, rigorous empirical studies de¬ 
signed to answer them are rare. As Bronfenbrenner and Crouter (in 
this volume) tell us, work and family issues are separated by distinctive 
research traditions and disciplinary boundaries. Most analysts have ac¬ 
cepted what Kanter (1977:Chapter 7) called “the myth of separate worlds.” 
In this view, work is quite distinct from family life. It occurs in a different 
place, at a different period of time, and it requires unique skills. 

Many Americans tend to deny that there are direct connections be¬ 
tween work and family. Aberle and Naegele (1952) asked a sample of 
middle-class parents how their occupational lives affected their behavior 
in their families. The fathers reported either no relationships of any 
importance or rejected outright the suggestion that there were any. Dyer 
(1964) found a similar pattern of denial among lower-class men, even 
though their families displayed a keen perception of the work situation 
as it affects the father and the family. Kanter (1977) argues that modern 
bureaucratic organizations, based on the values of rationality and 
achievement through merit, compete for time, attention, and loyalty 
with families. The authority structure and values defined by work or¬ 
ganizations tend to be at odds with family relationships. It is, perhaps, 
more comfortable for employees, as well as researchers, to ignore the 
degree to which one aspect of life spills over into another. 

Several authors have developed work typologies that capture dimen¬ 
sions of paternal work status relevant to family life. Aldous (1969) 
developed a number of distinctive dimensions of paternal work relations, 
such as the relative salience of work and the degree to which it is 
synchronized with family schedules, responsibilities, and plans. Rapo- 
port and Rapoport (1971) discuss the isomorphism between family roles 
and occupational plans. For example, they report that science-oriented 
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in potential theoretical links, but short on empirical results. The majority 
of studies have focused on values or attitudes as critical conduits. Kohn 
(1963,1969) and his associates (Kohn and Carroll, 1960; Schooler, 1972) 
have studied the degree to which independence training and self-direc¬ 
tion are stressed in families, and they trace the source of such values to 
paternal occupational experiences. The occupational characteristics em¬ 
phasized by Kohn are the degree of supervision on the job; the intel¬ 
lectual complexity of tasks; whether the worker is principally involved 
with things, people, or ideas; and the degree of self-reliance required. 
Working-class fathers are likely to experience demands for conformity 
on the job, while middle-class fathers enjoy greater autonomy. Child- 
rearing and discipline patterns are found to parallel the attitudes and 
values formed on the job; middle-class families emphasize independ¬ 
ence, while working-class families expect compliance from children. 

Miller and Swanson (1958) point to distinctive clusters of traits that 
distinguish the child-rearing patterns of fathers employed in bureaucratic 
organizations rather than entrepreneurial settings. The values attached 
to “welfare-bureaucratic” homes encourage children to accommodate, 
express impulses, and seek direction from organizations. In contrast, 
entrepreneurial families stress self-discipline, control, and mastery of 
the environment as desirable qualities. 

Both studies rely on parental reports regarding attitudes and values, 
rather than on asking how children are actually raised or how predictable 
their achievement differences are. There is a large leap of faith involved 
in assuming that paternal work environment directly affects maternal 
values and child rearing. Nevertheless, both authors assume mothers 
are primarily responsible for the transmission of values. Neither study 
collected data on outcomes for children; yet both studies assume that 
the traits identified have important consequences for the achievement 
of children. Kohn’s work is often criticized for confusing class differences 
in child rearing with occupational values, and that of Miller and Swanson 
has proven difficult to replicate (Hess, 1970). 

One dimension of work consistently found to be related to the achieve- 


To categorize youth according to the social class position of their parents is to 
order them on the extent of their participation and degree of “success” in the 
American educational system. This has been so consistently confirmed by re¬ 
search that it now can be regarded an empirical law. . . . Social class position 
predicts grades, achievement and intelligence test scores, retentions at grade 
level, course failures, truancy, suspensions from school, high school drop-outs, 
plans for college attendance, and total amount of formal schooling. It predicts 
academic honors and awards in the public school, elective school offices, extent 
of participation in extracurricular activities and in social affairs. 

Studies of the relationship between socioeconomic status and achieve¬ 
ment are voluminous. An early quantitative assessment by Neff (1938) 
reported correlations between parental status and intelligence tests rang¬ 
ing from .21 to .53. A recent review by White (1976) compared 489 
analyses of more than 100 separate studies, finding an average corre¬ 
lation of .25 between socioeconomic status variables and various indi¬ 
cators of educational achievement, such as school grades and cognitive 
achievement tests. Family income was the best predictor of achievement 
measures among the indicators included, although income is related to 
the educational attainment of fathers as well. 

Studies of the effects of the socioeconomic status of fathers on chil¬ 
dren’s achievement are consistent but difficult to assess. The observed 
correlations do not reveal the linkages between specific parental be¬ 
havior or values and the achievement of children. Socioeconomic status 
is indicative of a host of work-related phenomena that could influence 
children’s achievements and aspirations, but separating the precise de¬ 
terminants of influence appears to be an intractable task. Most of the 
characteristics of work that have been isolated tend to be highly inter¬ 
related; the degree of multicollinearity present tends to prevent re¬ 
searchers from rigorously isolating the effects. 

Socioeconomic status, broadly construed, influences the relative sta¬ 
bility of families, the life-style and consumption level that can be sup¬ 
ported, the division of labor and authority between parents, the degree 
of marital satisfaction, the patterns of social interaction within and out¬ 
side the family, and even the modal personalities of family members 
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(Bernard, 1975; Blood, 1965; Hicks and Platt, 1970; Orden and Brad- 
burn, 1969; Powell, 1961). Moreover, persistent class differences in child 
rearing, expressive and affective behaviors, language use, parental ex¬ 
pectations for children, and the children’s perceptions of parents have 
been identified (Bloom-Feshbach et al., in this volume; Davis and Hav- 
ighurst, 1946; Havighurst, 1976; Hess, 1970; McKinley, 1964; Pelton, 
1978; Zigler, 1970). 

Each of these correlates of socioeconomic status, either individually 
or in concert, may operate as an intervening variable, mediating the 
influence of family status on the achievement of children. Insofar as the 
socioeconomic characteristics of work predict measurable differences in 
family structure that correlate with achievement, it is obligatory to ask 
how such factors operate, in what combination, and with what effect. 
Socioeconomic status is conceptually useful because it encompasses many 
distinctions among families. However, it is virtually impossible to sep¬ 
arate and analyze the causal links between work and a child’s achieve¬ 
ment without considering socioeconomic differences in family structure 
and organization. 

Studies of the effect of socioeconomic status have largely ignored the 
growing importance of maternal employment on either family status or 
outcomes for children. The socioeconomic status of a family has tra¬ 
ditionally been assumed to derive from the work status of the father. 
Only recently have efforts been made to incorporate women’s work into 
models of the attainment process (Rosenfeld, 1978; Rosenfeld and So¬ 
rensen, 1979; Treiman and Terrell, 1975). Stratification theory and re¬ 
search have lagged behind changes in the commitment of families to 
work (Barth and Watson, 1964; Haug, 1973). Studies of intergenera- 
tional mobility have tended to present intrafamilial processes as a black 
box, aggregating the contributions of spouses separately. Hence, family 
income and parental education are viewed as characteristics of the family 
of origin, irrespective of their source. Contemporary families may garner 
wages and allocate resources to children in novel ways; the outcomes 
for children may depend on how these decisions are made, rather than 
on merely the total amount of resources available. 

Finally, we have little evidence on how changes in work patterns 
influence child rearing and family life. More parents are employed and 
more children than ever before spend larger portions of their childhood 
in families in which both parents work (Bane, 1976). The scheduling of 
work activities directly influences the amount of time available and the 
spacing of parental contact with children. Working parents provide models 
of adult behavior that are more immediate and relevant than the ster¬ 
eotyped models available through television. Kanter (1977) has argued 



and still sparse (Aldous, 1969; Berk and Berk, 1979; Fein, 1978; Ka- 
merman, 1980; Lamb, 1979; Levine, 1976; Lynn, 1974; Pleck, 1975, 
1979). There have been ethnographic descriptions of “dual-career” fam¬ 
ilies (Bryson and Bryson, 1978; Rapoport and Rapoport, 1971, 1976, 
1978) and of “dual-worker” families (Lein et al., 1974), as well as dis¬ 
cussion of the coping strategies employed by the two-career family (Angrist 
et al., 1976). In a more traditional vein, sociologists have studied those 
families with a “two-person career” (Papenek, 1975), in which the chief 
breadwinner’s occupation dominates the time and attention of the house¬ 
hold. However, the effect of these family types on children has been 
neglected. Systematic research is lacking on how families organize their 
work and family lives and the impact of such adaptations on children. 

In sum, family social status, as measured by paternal occupational 
prestige and family income, is consistently linked to the achievement of 
children. The precise mechanisms through which these family attributes 
operate, however, are not clear. Family status predicts a wide range of 
social and behavioral differences among families that are correlated to 
work patterns; however, as family life-styles change and diversify, it is 
essential to rethink the relationships that predict the achievement of 
children. 

Summer is a period when parents assume the responsibilities of child 
rearing full time and when the effects of socioeconomic status increase 
dramatically (Heyns, 1978). In Atlanta it was possible to compare the 
summer activities of children from a broad spectrum of social back¬ 
grounds and to assess the determinants of cognitive growth during the 
school year and the summer. The most important predictor of achieve¬ 
ment was, not surprisingly, socioeconomic differences among families. 
However, the patterning of activities that mediated and contributed 
independently to cognitive growth is instructive. Socioeconomic status 
predicted the number and quality of programs attended, the length of 
time and distance traveled on family vacations, and the number of hours 
spent reading, playing with friends, taking athletic or music classes, 
pursuing hobbies, or going to camp. Each of these was in turn related 
to achievement growth. Children who attended summer programs far¬ 
ther from home, visited relatives by themselves, or had bicycles of their 


The activities that contributed to achievement growth independent of 
background share two characteristics: They require an additional mea¬ 
sure of parental time or familial resources, and they imply a special 
amount of independence from direct parental supervision. In order to 
attend programs in unfamiliar neighborhoods, children must have par¬ 
ents who are willing to get them there and who trust their competence 
in a strange setting. A bicycle permits greater mobility and hence in¬ 
dependence. Although there was a clear relationship between family 
income and the probability of owning a bicycle, the children who achieved 
more than predicted were those who owned one in spite of limited family 
resources. Similarly, extended vacations were beyond the means of most 
families, but for those children who went away regardless, and presum¬ 
ably at some family sacrifice, cognitive gains were larger. 

Two possible interpretations of these results exist, and either could 
account for the findings. First, family resources, such as time and money, 
do influence children, especially when resources are targeted directly 
to them. Family incomes are important because they enable parents to 
provide for their children, but families still differ in their willingness to 
do so. Second, those parents willing to grant greater independence of 
action and movement to their children are also likely to encourage their 
achievement. Although middle-class families are more likely to engage 
in this sort of child rearing, once socioeconomic status is controlled, 
independence training has an additional effect (Heyns, 1978). 

In sum the research on paternal work status and the achievement of 
children raises more questions than it resolves. The dimensions of pa¬ 
ternal work that seem to directly influence children are hierarchic. The 
major finding is that higher incomes, greater occupational prestige, and 
more authority on the job are associated with greater cognitive abilities 
and higher school achievement among children. It is not entirely clear 
why this is so or how it occurs. Nor can one make an unqualified as¬ 
sumption that these outcomes are related to job characteristics rather 
than to the traits of the fathers holding them. Maternal employment is 
conspicuously absent from analyses of the effects of paternal work status 
on family life. This is the subject of the next section. 

MATERNAL EMPLOYMENT AND CHILDREN’S ACHIEVEMENT 

Research on the impact of maternal employment on children has been 
relatively plentiful, and several competent reviews of this literature have 
been published (Etaugh 1974; Hoffman, 1974, 1980; Hoffman and Nye, 
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than the limitations of particular studies and that reconsidering the con¬ 
cepts and mechanisms should have higher priority than conducting fur¬ 
ther research along current lines. To be sure, each study to be discussed 
has methodological and analytic problems that could be remedied. As 
Hoffman (1980:320) notes, “there is in fact no study that has properly 
investigated the connection between maternal employment and the child’s 
academic attitudes or cognitive functioning and abilities.” Concentrating 
on the research flaws of particular studies, however, leads one to over¬ 
look the more general finding: Studies of maternal employment have 
demonstrated, with very few exceptions, that on achievement, the chil¬ 
dren of working mothers differ very little from the children of non¬ 
working mothers. When they do differ, as in the case of poor or minority 
children and the sons of middle-class mothers, there are plausible rea¬ 
sons for supposing that other family characteristics are at least as im¬ 
portant as employment. 

Working mothers differ from nonworking mothers on a variety of 
dimensions; their family relationships and the organization of their 
households are different as well. On average, employed mothers spend 
less time on housework, have a less traditional division of labor with 
their husbands, have more structured rules for domestic life, and are 
more likely to share child-care responsibilities with husbands or other 
adults (Hoffman, 1979). Working mothers tend to be better educated 
and to have smaller families. They are also more likely to be or to have 
been divorced (Waite, 1976). When husbands are present, marital re¬ 
lations tend to be egalitarian, and the women report greater satisfaction 
with their lives. Mothers who work seem to expect.morc-lnd ependen ce 
from children, and they seem to be a positive role model,for daughters 
(person, 1981; Hoffman, 1979, 1980). " “.. 

The relationships between these aspects of family life and the achieve¬ 
ment of children are, to say the least, complex. To date, the most 
interesting research on maternal employment concerns family changes 
and adaptations, not outcomes for children. A good deal of the literature 
that attempts to trace the effects of mothers’ working on children lacks 
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a cogent theoretical focus or a realistic image of family life. It tends to 
view children not as people but as outcomes. There is an undercurrent 
of thinly veiled alarm regarding the consequences of maternal employ¬ 
ment or social change that rests on the developmental theories of another 
era. Changes in family life tend to be viewed with foreboding as devia¬ 
tions from a smoothly functioning normalcy. Hence, it behooves any 
serious scholar reviewing the literature to approach the research with a 
measure of skepticism. 

The following discussion of maternal employment deals with three 
major topics: minority families, the allocation of time, and job char¬ 
acteristics. Following that discussion, a review of the conceptual and 
methodological issues and a proposed research agenda will be presented. 
Each of these topics illuminates the research problems alluded to earlier: 
(1) Work status consists of a constellation of interrelated indicators; 
those aspects of work that can be shown to be consistently associated 
with student achievement cannot be reliably disentangled from other 
aspects of family life. (2) The empirical linkage between specific indi¬ 
cators and specific achievement outcomes for children and unique effects 
is difficult to specify. (3) The conceptualization of work, especially for 
women, is often quite primitive. (4) Correlational analyses based on 
cross-sectional data ignore the larger.issue of the impact of structural 
change on all families and children. 


Minority Families: Maternal Employment and Children’s Achievement 

The recent resurgence of interest in ethnic subcultures has generated 
several rich ethnographic studies of family life (Stack, 1974) and the 
determinants of children’s achievement (Lightfoot, 1978; Ogbu, 1978) 
in black families. Moreover, research has been stimulated by concern 
with the effects on children of the “tangle of pathology,” thought to 
characterize poor, nonwhite families. Studying minority families dem¬ 
onstrates some of the difficulties of trying to disentangle the effects of 
employment from other aspects of family life, such as the cultural context 
and economic circumstances. Contemporary trends are found in an ex¬ 
aggerated form in black families. Rates of maternal employment have 
always been high, as have levels of marital dissolution. More than one- 
third of all black children under 14 lived in a single-parent family in 
1974 (Bane, 1976). The incidence of unemployment, teenage pregnancy, 
poverty, poor school adjustment, and delinquency are higher than in 
corresponding white families. Rigorous efforts to relate conditions of 
work to family life and the achievement of children, however, are few 
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working mothers scored better on tests of cognitive achievement .than 
did those with nonworking mothers. Rieber and Womach (1967) found 
that the children of working mothers in summer Head Start programs 
showed the most improvement on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. 
The children studied were drawn from elementary school districts in 
Houston. More than half the children ranking in the top quartile had 
working mothers, whereas only 25 percent of the children in the quartile 
showing the least cognitive growth had employed mothers. 

Cherry and Eaton (1977) found that eight-year-old black children who 
had employed mothers did significantly better on the Illinois test of 
Psycholinguistic Ability, as long as fathers were present. When fathers 
were absent, their test scores were lower. Kriesberg (1970) reached the 
opposite conclusion—maternal employment predicted higher grades, 
but only when the father was not living at home. Kriesberg’s sample 
consisted entirely of families in poverty and his major comparisons are 
between families with a husband present and those without. Although 
close to 40 percent of his sample is white, he does not present tabulations 
separately by race. For families headed by a male, economic factors are 
the major determinants of school marks and educational aspirations; 
maternal employment makes little difference. In contrast, mothers with¬ 
out husbands have higher aspirations for their children and expect better 
grades despite low family incomes and reliance on public assistance. 
The children’s school marks and aspirations are higher when such moth¬ 
ers are employed, however. 

These conflicting results point to the problem of disentangling the 
effects of economic circumstances from the effects of maternal employ¬ 
ment. When one samples poor families, as did Kriesberg, one finds that 
intact families are likely to be somewhat better off than female-headed 
ones and impoverished for reasons different from those of families with- 
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out fathers. A single mother can be poor despite high motivation, a 
relatively good education, and some employment. Having high educa¬ 
tional aspirations for one’s children may reflect her background and 
motivation rather than the conditions of her present life. Families with 
two adults that qualify as poverty households are likely to have quite 
different problems. 

Cherry and Eaton’s sample of 200 lower-class black families included 
those above the poverty level. Achievement levels were higher for the 
children of working mothers when fathers were present; that is, when 
there were two earners. These families were undoubtedly more eco¬ 
nomically advantaged than single-parent families with only one bread¬ 
winner. In the Atlanta study, Heyns (1978) found that differences in 
family income among black children were strongly associated with 
achievement; earnings from maternal employment tended to constitute 
a larger proportion of family income in black families than in white, 
and the benefits associated with working were correspondingly greater. 
Once income was controlled, the effects of working were quite small 
and barely significant. 

Black high school daughters report being prepared to work for longer 
periods of their lives than white students do. Macke and Morgan (1978) 
argue that modeling, both positive and negative, explains why black 
seniors have greater work orientations than white seniors. The occu¬ 
pational status of mothers is the major determinant of work modeling; 
mothers with blue-collar occupations or those who are domestic servants 
are less likely to inspire high aspirations for work or achievement in 
their daughters. 

Studies of welfare mothers provide another perspective on the effects 
of employment, or rather the adverse effects of unemployment. On the 
basis of a variety of personality scales, welfare children were judged to 
be more psychologically impaired than nonwelfare children (Langner et 
al., 1969), but then so were their mothers. High school students whose 
families receive funds from the federal Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) program are reported to have more problems with 
school than do children from families who applied for but were denied 
assistance (Levinson, 1969). Once again, it is difficult to distinguish the 
conditions and benefits associated with working from the personal and 
social characteristics that enable mothers to enter the paid labor force. 
Applicants who are denied welfare assistance may well have had more 
economic resources available to them than those who received aid. 
Working mothers are more employable than their counterparts on wel¬ 
fare; perhaps they are more competent and organized as well. At the 
least, their family income is likely to be higher. 
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As I have previously noted, examining the effects of maternal em¬ 
ployment in black families on children’s achievement highlights the dif¬ 
ficulty of disentangling casual factors. Black families, particularly those 
living in or near poverty, tend to be matriarchal and to rely on an 
extended kinship network for support and child care (Billingsley, 1968; 
Gutman, 1976; Stack, 1974; Willie, 1970). Mothers’ working is a com¬ 
mon and respected activity. Despite the relatively large number of chil¬ 
dren, black families use child care, both formal and informal, more 
frequently than white families. The financial advantage of employment 
is substantial; the corresponding benefits for the children’s school 
achievement are apparent. Maternal employment among black families 
tends to be supported by cultural norms, economic necessity, and the 
availablity of surrogate parents. It is difficult if not impossible to separate 
the determinants of a child’s performance in school from the constel¬ 
lation of factors that predispose mothers to work and the characteristics 
of families that enable them to do so. 

Black mothers have been more likely to seek and hold paid employ¬ 
ment than white mothers for more than a century. In an interesting 
historical investigation, Pleck (1978) compares the economic, demo¬ 
graphic, and cultural factors that predicted maternal employment in 
black and Italian immigrant families in American cities at the turn of 
the century. Pleck makes a very persuasive argument that neither the 
economic nor the demographic explanations are sufficent to account for 
the observed differences in maternal employment. Kinfolk were im¬ 
portant sources of child care for newly emancipated black families; 
however, Italian immigrant households and neighborhoods were even 
more likely to include extended families than black ones. Chronic un¬ 
employment, low wages, child labor, family instability, and unsupportive 
attitudes among males were common to both ethnic groups. Families 
experiencing economic stress were more likely to have mothers em¬ 
ployed outside the home. However, regardless of economic conditions, 
Italian wives were less likely to earn wages or to take in boarders for a 
fee than black wives. Pleck (1978:502) concludes that one can eliminate 
a number of economic and demographic explanations; “we are then 
forced to consider a residual factor: cultural difference.” 

The cultural factors discussed by Pleck include child-rearing practices 
and educational aspirations for children. Black children seemed far more 
independent and likely to help with housework and care of siblings than 
Italian children. Their caretakers were far less likely to believe that they 
required constant surveillance, even when small. Young Italians were 
more likely to drop out of school and get a job, often with parental 
approval, than black youths. Among blacks, education was highly val- 



lIso be that black youth had a more difficult time finding employment. 

Cultural explanations for the differences in maternal employment 
>ring the discussion full circle. In order to understand the sources of 
upport for wage earning among black women, one examines the con- 
equences and expected outcomes of work for children as well as other 
amily members. Attitudes and beliefs form a system of social expec- 
ations that generate their own fulfillment; within this cultural system, 
amilies make choices about mothers’ involvement in work and in family, 
rhe expectation among blacks that maternal employment benefits the 
amily is thus a cause of both employment and children’s attachment to 
chooling. 

In sum, there is consistent evidence to suggest that black maternal 
;mployment is positively associated with children’s achievement. Several 
ixplanations for these findings are plausible: (1) Black mothers may be 
nore employable than other family members. (2) Employed black moth- 
:rs may be more energetic, competent, and educated than unemployed 
>lack mothers. (3) Black maternal employment may be associated with 
idditional adults in the household who contribute time and attention to 
:hild care. (4) The black culture seems to support maternal employment 
nore than do other ethnic groups. 


Maternal Employment and the Allocation of Time to Work and Family 

Dne important characteristic of work is how much time is spent on work- 
elated activities. No single study has managed to refine the measure- 
nent of women’s employment or to separate in a convincing fashion 
he time women spend at work, at home, and on children or family life. 
T emale employment is measured in an arbitrary and rudimentary fash- 
n, if the standard of comparison is male employment statistics. More- 
>ver, since few studies of the effects of maternal employment have tried 
o replicate previous research, there is an enormous diversity in the way 
vork is defined. 

Studies have typically distinguished between working full time, work- 
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ing part time, and not working; however, the definitions of these cat¬ 
egories vary widely. Full-time work, for example, has been defined as 
40 or more hours per week for pay (Banducci, 1967); 32 hours or more 
for the last 6-month period (Siegal et al., 1959); 30 or more hours per 
week for 2 or more years (Frankel, 1963-1964); 28 hours or more for 
at least 1 year (Yarrow et al., 1962); at least 16 hours per week (Powell, 
1961); 40 hours a week for at least 5 years (Dellas et al., 1979). Some 
authors contrast working full time with not working, thus omitting al¬ 
together women'who work part time. Others use part-time employment 
as a residual category for those subjects not classified as either full time 
or nonworking. The majority of published studies do not contain a 
definition of the amount of time spent on work at all (Hoffman, 1961; 
Jones et al., 1967; Keidel, 1970; Kriesberg, 1967, 1970; Macke and 
Morgan, 1978; Rees and Palmer, 1970; Rieber and Womach, 1967; Roy, 
1961); others combine full-time and part-time work (Douvan, 1963; 
Nelson, 1969; 1971; Nye, 1963). 

There are several reasons for the diversity of definitions of maternal 
employment. Data on the effects of maternal employment have not 
been gathered systematically, and questions regarding maternal em¬ 
ployment often have not been the primary focus of the research study. 
The sample size has typically been small and regionally specific. In 
addition most studies have relied on student questionnaires for infor¬ 
mation about a mother’s employment (Almquist and Angrist, 1970; 
Banducci, 1967; Nelson, 1969; Nye, 1963; Roy, 1961), rather than on 
official records (Keidel, 1970; Woods, 1972) or parental interviews (Bur- 
chinal, 1963; Gold and Andres, 1978a, 1978b; Jones et al., 1967; Kries¬ 
berg, 1967). While children’s responses may be better than school rec¬ 
ords or teachers’ reports, their information about the hours worked, 
occupations, or the work history of either parent is likely to be less 
reliable than data collected from adults (Heyns, 1978). 

Early research on maternal employment tended to adopt a relatively 
loose definition of the amount of time that qualified as full-time em¬ 
ployment; later studies were typically more stringent in the criteria im¬ 
posed. 1 I suspect that as it became easier to identify a reasonable-sized 
sample of working mothers, analysts raised the standards for what con¬ 
stituted employment. Women with the longest work histories or the 


1 An exception in this regard proves the rule..A recent study by Baruch (1972) defined 
employment as at least one year of paid employment for 10 or more hours a week. Her 
sample of students, however, was in college; the questions regarding maternal employment 
referred to their mothers, who were surely older than the mothers of elementary school 
children who were studied in the seventies. 
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longest work days became the most strenuous test of the effects of 
working on children, since they were presumed to be the most committed 
to the labor force. 

The time devoted to working has two discrete components: the amount 
of time absent from home during specific intervals and the amount of 
time spent in the labor force during the life cycle. Neither has been 
measured well in studies of maternal employment. Few studies regard 
entering or leaving the labor force as a process involving decisions that 
are reversible over time. Longitudinal data are relatively rare in studies 
of maternal employment; when they exist, the focus is on the achieve¬ 
ment patterns of children over time, rather than changes in the behavior 
or attitudes of the working mother. When life-cycle factors are deemed 
relevant, they are defined from the perspective of the child’s develop¬ 
ment, rather than the mother’s. For example, a number of studies spec¬ 
ified maternal work experiences during the preschool years (Burchinal, 
1963; Gold and Andres, 1978a), but neglected to control for the age or 
career stage of the mother or the presence of older siblings. 

Seven studies have looked at changes in the outcomes for children 
over time (Almquist and Angrist, 1970; Caldwell et al., 1970; Cherry 
and Eaton, 1977; McCord et al., 1963; Moore, 1975; Rees and Palmer, 
1970; Robinson and Robinson, 1971); to my knowledge, however, not 
one study has examined the outcomes for children in terms of changes 
in maternal employment over time. 2 

Research on the effects of maternal employment emerged from an 
explicitly developmental perspective; however, few authors seem aware 
of the biases introduced by an exclusively child-centered design. Fathers, 
surrogate caretakers, and siblings recede in importance, while the family 
context and community life are often simply ignored (Bronfenbrenner, 
1979). In the foreground, one finds the mother-child dyad. Maternal 
behavior, such as holding a job, is presumed to have a powerful and 
unidirectional impact on the child. The demands or expectations of a 
child are not assumed to influence in any way a mother’s decision to 
seek employment. 

Casual observation suggests the fallacy of this model. Many women 
postpone their careers or stagger and adjust their work schedules for 

2 Caldwell et al. (1970) and Robinson and Robinson (1971) were more concerned about 
demonstrating the effects of a day-care center in Syracuse (Caldwell) or an experimental 
day-care program for infants and preschoolers affiliated with the University of North 
Carolina (Robinson and Robinson) than they were in studying the effects of maternal 
employment. Although they collected longitudinal data on a number of relevant measures, 
including the Stanford-Binet, these analyses do not separate working mothers by either 
the duration of employment or degree of time commitment. 
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their children. Therefore, the direction of effects is problematic. Perhaps 
discontinuities in labor force participation are the result of changes in 
the performance of children, rather than a cause of the change. Instead 
of being due to maternal employment, perhaps achievement declines or 
other signs of maladjustment in children lead mothers to quit their jobs. 
In this event one might find a trivial association between maternal em¬ 
ployment and outcomes for children in a cross-sectional study, although 
a strong reciprocal relationship would be present. 

Studies of the work histories of women suggest that the timing of 
entry and the duration of participation in the work force are substantially 
different from the patterns observed for men (Bernard, 1971). Ginsberg 
(1966) and his associates identify six alternative patterns that charac¬ 
terize work during the life span of women: (1) continuous, (2) minor 
breaks, (3) intermittent, (4) periodic or unstable, (5) terminated tem¬ 
porarily or permanently, (6) minor or none. Not surprisingly, mother¬ 
hood has a decisive influence on which pattern prevails; the age and 
spacing of children often are predictably related to a work history that 
at first glance appears random. 

Research on decision making among women also illuminates the com¬ 
plexities of the process (Beckman, 1978; Gerson, 1981). Gerson inter¬ 
viewed a sample of young women in depth about their plans for em¬ 
ployment and motherhood; she documents both the search for satisfactory 
combinations and the difficult and uncertain steps toward full or partial 
commitments to work and parenting that take place. It is important to 
remember that few mothers view working as mechanistically as the 
conventional research classifications portray and that many are ambi¬ 
valent about the trade-offs and opportunities perceived. Work and fam¬ 
ily obligations are interdependent, and changes in the salience pnd prior¬ 
ity attached to each are common throughout child rearing. Moreover, 
these decisions typically involve the presence or absence of other care¬ 
takers and their perceived impact on children. 

The amount of parental time committed to employment rather than 
to children is central to an understanding of how work affects family 
life. We cannot say with certainty whether motherhood takes less time 
than it used to or whether employment takes more. There are scattered 
pieces of evidence suggesting that the published figures on maternal 
employment may be somewhat misleading. Of all women employed in 
1977, 56 percent worked for 48 weeks or more; of these, only 79 percent 
worked more than 35 hours a week (Young, 1979). A random sample 
of mothers with at least one child between the ages of 5 and 14 was 
selected in a community near Boston (O’Donnell, 1980). In this sample, 
56 percent of the mothers were employed at the time of the interview. 
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That figure is slightly higher than the national average for all mothers 
with children under 18. However, only 15 percent of the women were 
working more than 30 hours a week for any portion of the year. An 
additional 20 percent worked between 20 and 29 hours on schedules 
tailored to coincide with the hours their children were in school. The 
remainder worked less than half time. Unemployment rates increased 
considerably during the summer months. Even those women with full¬ 
time professional jobs were likely to work close to home and to be 
available to children when needed. O’Donnell (1980:8) concludes: “Paid 
employment does not necessarily reduce the number of hours a mother 
is available to school-age children. Rather, the converse appears true. 
Children’s non-school hours cut into the amount of paid employment 
mothers . . . feel they can maintain.” 

The timing of work and career choices makes the process of drawing 
inferences about the effects of maternal employment on children prob¬ 
lematic in yet another respect. It is virtually impossible to separate the 
effects of age, period, and cohort in cross-sectional data. If strong re¬ 
lationships had emerged between a mother working and a child’s 
achievement, interpreting these results would be quite difficult. The 
propensity to work, even when children are quite young, has increased 
steadily over time. As Hoffman (1980) notes, the prevailing social norms 
may have a direct effect on observed differences between working and 
nonworking mothers. If maternal employment is an accepted fact, rather 
than a reflection of economic distress or paternal inadequacy, the out¬ 
comes for children may be quite different. 

The difficulty in interpreting cross-sectional results under conditions 
of social change is that the historical period confounds effects that may 
be due to either age or cohort effects. For example, in a personal com¬ 
munication, James Coleman reported that there was a negative corre¬ 
lation between achievement test scores in the 12th grade and student 
reports that their mothers had worked before they started school. The 
sample studied was a large national sample of high school seniors; nu¬ 
merous controls were established for family backgrounds, sex, and qual¬ 
ity of school attended, although these variables did not diminish the 
negative effect of early employment. Moreover, two other measures of 
maternal employment—whether the mother worked when the child was 
in elementary school and whether she was currently employed—were 
unrelated to achievement outcomes. 

These findings seem to support the conclusion that maternal employ¬ 
ment in the early years has long-term adverse effects on children. De¬ 
velopmental psychologists have argued that the age of the child is a 
factor in assessing the effects of maternal employment (Bronfenbrenner 



the labor force as early as 1934 or as late as 1968. The younger mothers 
would be more likely to have more education and to have married later; 
if the sampled child of a younger mother had siblings, they would tend 
to be younger. The effects of the historical period, as judged by the 
time of the mother’s entry into the labor force, her age, and correlated 
attributes that influence her work history could each be the critical 
factors in predicting achievement differences, as could birth order and 
other characteristics of the child. Disentangling the individual and struc¬ 
tural determinants requires a more complex model of the process than 
is available from cross-sectional surveys. 

A similar difficulty afflicts the life history research. Elder (1974) fol¬ 
lowed up a sample of children born during 1910 and 1921 to assess the 
impact of the depression on their lives. The cohort was divided by social- 
class background and the degree to which their families suffered eco¬ 
nomically. Deprived children, whose families lost more than half of 
their income, were different from those growing up in a more stable 
environment irrespective of social class; they tended to be more security 
conscious as adults, to have crystalized their vocational plans at an earlier 
age, and to value their own family ties more highly than did individuals 
from undeprived families. Their educational and occupational attain¬ 
ments, however, did not seem to be affected; both deprived and un¬ 
deprived children attained similar levels. Social-class differences in 
achievement persisted into adulthood, but the effects of deprivation 
during the depression did not. 

At least two inferences from this study are possible. One could con¬ 
clude that economic dislocation had few enduring effects on the achieve¬ 
ment of these children—perhaps, as Bronfenbrenner and Crouter (1981) 
argue, because a critical developmental phase had passed and the chil¬ 
dren were sufficiently mature to weather the changing conditions. Al¬ 
ternatively, one could argue that this cohort experienced unique ad¬ 
vantages as they entered adulthood. The G.I. Bill and the rapid economic 
growth after World War II might have boosted their careers and com¬ 
pensated for economic deprivations suffered during late adolescence. 
The methodological point to be made is that in times of rapid social 
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change, the context can substantially alter the meaning and impact of 
life-cycle events. 

As these observations make clear, the data on maternal employment 
tend to be poorly conceptualized, inadequately measured, and causally 
indeterminant. The concept of full-time employment may not have the 
same meaning to a man or to a career women as it does to the average 
working mother. The employment status of a mother, whether full-time 
or part-time, may have only a loose connection to the hours spent away 
from home or to the time available for children. Mothers may adjust 
work commitments in response to a child’s behavior or in anticipation 
of negative consequences her absence might entail. 

Given the difficulty in specifying hours worked, the complementary 
dilemma of defining the amount of time not worked becomes proble¬ 
matic as well. Implicitly, analyses of the effects of maternal employment 
assume that £he children of working mothers receive less time and at¬ 
tention than the children of nonworking mothers. The stimulation and 
encouragement of a mother may well be instrumental to a child’s success; 
however, we know little about the quality of input of mothers or other 
adults. There is reasonably good evidence that the children of working 
mothers are not deprived and neglected (Hoffman and Nye, 1974), yet 
we lack precise estimates of how much time mothers or surrogate moth¬ 
ers spend with children, in what sorts of activities, and with what results. 

There is evidence that the actual amount of time spent with children 
is related to their achievement levels (Benson, 1980; Fleisher, 1977; Hill 
and Stafford, 1974; Leibowitz, 1974, 1977). However, studies of time 
use suggest that working mothers spend almost as much time caring for 
their children as do nonworking mothers. Walker and Woods (1976) 
estimate that the average nonworking mother spends less than two hours 
a day caring for all family members. When family size and children’s 
ages are taken into account, the difference between working and non¬ 
working mothers is surprisingly small. The correlation between em¬ 
ployment status and time spent in care of family members was - .05 
when the age of the youngest child was controlled. Although Syracuse, 
which is where the study was done, may be atypical in certain respects, 
these data suggest that the distribution of a mother’s time is only mod¬ 
estly related to her employment status. Several other studies of time 
allocation by employed and nonemployed women (Hedges and Barnett, 
1972; Vanek, 1980; Walker, 1969) or by husbands and wives in the same 
household (Pleck and Rustad, 1980) reinforce these results. In general 
these studies suggest that the amount of time nonworking women spent 
on housework was roughly constant between 1926 and 1968, although 



increased between 1926 and 1968 (Vanek, 1980). Although there h 
been a dramatic decline in the amount of time the general populatii 
spends on housework (Robinson, 1977, 1980), this decline is due 
changes in the proportion of women holding jobs. These studies’ co 
elusions are in general agreement—that the time employed husban 
spend in family-related work does not change very much when wiv 
are also employed, nor does it seem to have increased over time (Pie 
and Rustad, 1980). 

The most recent data from family time budgets, summarized by Pie 
and Rustad (1980), suggest that in 1975-1976 nonworking wives with 
least one child under age 5 spent about 6.5 more hours per week 
child care than employed wives. Among wives with children aged 6 
17, employed wives spent 4.5 fewer hours per week in child care. If o 
controlled for the number of children, as well as their ages, the d 
crepancy between working and nonworking mothers would decline ft 
ther. 

These data do not support the notion that working mothers spe 
substantially less time in child-care activities than nonworking mothe 
Nor do they tell us whether the total amount of time adults spe 
mothering in this society has changed over the years. They do, howevi 
suggest that it is naive to equate increments in labor force participati 
with decrements in the aggregate time devoted to children. 

The literature on the effects of maternal employment has ignored t 
question of how much time mothers spend with their children; howev< 
some analysts have attempted to distinguish mothers who work duri 
nonschool hours or when the child is very young from other worki 
mothers. Keidel (1970) differentiated between mothers who work 
during school hours and those who worked when children were out 
school. No significant differences in school grades were reported for 
sample of ninth-grade students for either boys or girls. 

Burchinal (1963) analyzed the effects of maternal employment duri 
different periods of a child’s life. He gathered data on work histor 
for 1,824 families in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, by means of a mail questit 
naire. Five different measures of maternal employment were cc 
structed: (1) the number of months the mother worked during the fi 
three years of the child’s life, (2) the number of months she work 
during the second three years, (3) the total months worked during 1 
first six years, (4) the number of months employed during the prevk 
30 months, and (5) the total months worked throughout the life of i 
child. Although these data cannot encompass sporadic employment 


erally available. Seven different measures of school achievement were 
calculated (intelligence, achievement scores, grades in school, days ab¬ 
sent, days tardy, extracurricular activities, and the perception of being 
liked by classmates), along with 23 selected personality characteristics 
for each child. For each measure of maternal employment, the corre¬ 
lation was calculated separately by sex for seventh-grade and eleventh- 
grade children. Among these 140 correlations, only one was significant 
after controlling for the social status of the family. This correlation, 
between grades and recent employment for eleventh-grade boys, was 
-.17 before social status was introduced, and - .12 afterward. Inter¬ 
estingly, this single correlation is often the only finding reported for the 
study. For the complete analysis, 600 correlations were calculated; 49 
of the zero-order relationships attained significance. That is, 92 percent 
of the observed correlations were insignificant, whether or not socio¬ 
economic status was controlled. The author also notes that there were 
no discernible patterns among the correlations and that the single largest 
correlation was .20. 

Two recent studies of maternal employment (Gold and Andres, 1978a, 
1978b) defined the measures relatively clearly and presented results 
separately for sex, social class, and linguistic background. Working mothers 
were defined as those who had been employed since the child’s birth 
10 years before, while nonworking mothers were those who had not 
been employed since the birth of the child 10 years before. The academic 
outcomes, including test scores on the Canadian Test of Basic Skills, 
grades, and attitudes toward school, were not significantly different for 
children with working and nonworking mothers. 

To sum up, one major difficulty with the literature on maternal em¬ 
ployment is the definition of work. At best, the connection between 
employment status and the time spent working is ambiguous. Little 
attention is paid to the duration of work, its proximity to home, or the 
time involved. The definitions adopted are arbitrary and lack theoretical 
specificity; few studies consider the number of hours worked as more 
than a classification device. No study has dealt adequately with the 
diversity of employment patterns prevalent among mothers during the 
course of the family life cycle. The possibility that mothers may withdraw 
from active participation in the labor force as a consequence of the 
behavior or performance of their children seems not to have been con¬ 
sidered. Cross-sectional studies do not, and probably cannot, determine 
the direction of causality. These difficulties are straightforward; even 
more complicated interpretation problems would ensue if analysts wor¬ 
ried about the quality, as well as the quantity, of time spent with children. 
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It seems fair to conclude that the operational definitions of maternal 
employment are conceptually weak and poorly measured. Nevertheless, 
the results of the vast majority of studies are clear—the children of 
working mothers generally do not differ significantly from the children 
of nonworking mothers, irrespective of how employment is defined. 
This finding, coupled with the following assessment of the effects of 
maternal employment characteristics on children’s achievement, makes 
it clear that better data are less important than a reconceptualization of 
the issue. 


Maternal Employment and the Characteristics of Work 

As we have seen, few studies have defined the characteristics of women’s 
work very carefully or have attempted to examine the relationship be¬ 
tween changes in rates of labor force participation and changes in the 
labor force. For example, we do not know to what extent work or family 
life has changed. Have the demands and responsibilities of motherhood 
lessened? Have work roles evolved to the point of permitting more part- 
time or intermittent participation in the labor force? To some extent, 
both have happened. Families are smaller and more closely spaced; at 
the same time, mother’s participation in the labor force has increased 
irrespective of age or number of children. Yet it would be useful to 
know precisely how the competing demands of work and motherhood 
are balanced, both in society as a whole and in the individual lives of 
women. 

Hardly any data exist on how achievement outcomes for children 
relate to the type of employment or occupational status of mothers; the 
little there are suggest that professional employment is more.positively 
associated with school achievement than nonprofessional work. Keidel 
(1970) and Jones and his associates (1967) both reportsuGh-a_iiiiding. 
Frankel (1960, 1963-1964) presents data that might be interpreted in 
this way. He divided a select group of intellectually gifted high school 
boys into high and low achievers after matching by intelligence. Al- 
thougEthe mothers of high-achieving sons were less likely to work than 
other mothers, when they did they were more likely to hold professional 
positions. 

Among women college students, their occupational aspirations, al¬ 
though not their grades or self-esteem, seem to be related to having an 
employed mother (Almquist and Angrist, 1970; Baruch, 1972; Tangri, 
1972). College women are more likely to admire their mothers when 
they are employed than when they are not. Tangri reported that college 
women whose mothers were employed in occupations numerically dom- 
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inated by men were more likely to aspire to nontraditional careers them¬ 
selves. The relationship persisted when socioeconomic status, mother’s 
education, and the number of years the mother had worked after mar¬ 
riage were controlled. Highly educated mothers are more likely both to 
work and to have children who perform well in school (Hutner, 1972). 

These occupational differences are difficult to interpret. Just as in the 
case of fathers, high occupational prestige is associated with above- 
average earnings, advanced educational degrees, and greater job sat¬ 
isfaction. Each of these factors seems to contribute to a family envi¬ 
ronment that promotes achievement. However, this constellation of 
interrelated factors is difficult to disentangle. The fact of maternal em¬ 
ployment may be less relevant to children’s achievement than the at¬ 
tributes of parents that lead them to hold a particular sort of job. The 
incumbents of high-prestige occupations tend to have high-achieving 
children, regardless of the sex of the parent. 

One aspect of maternal employment that has been shown to relate 
to outcomes^for children is the mother’s attitude toward work and job 
satisfaction. Hoffman (1961) found that children of mothers who en¬ 
joyed their work had higher levels of intellectual performance than 
children of mothers who did not, although the children of nonworking 
mothers outperformed both groups. As Hoffman argues, job satisfaction 
is'Tfuncfion of job status, and higher-status jobs tend to be well liked. 
Yarrow et al. (1962) present similar findings: Working mothers who 
were dissatisfied had children with more signs of poor adjustment than 
did satisfied working mothers. Yarrow and her associates complicate 
these results by also showing that the children of satisfied homemakers 
are better adjusted than those of discontented homemakers. The central 
question is whether employment is the factor influencing children or 
whether the mother’s satisfaction, regardless of employment status, is 
crucial. 

The qualitative aspects of maternal employment and their potential 
effect on children’s achievement have not been well explored. We know 
that the occupational structure is bifurcated by sex and that, to a con¬ 
siderable degree, men and women occupy different roles and work in 
different contexts. Despite the increase in labor force participation of 
women, occupational segregation persists (Gross, 1968; Snyder et al., 
1973), and the great majority of women still work in traditionally female 
jobs. 

Female employment is concentrated in the service sector and women’s 
jobs often reinforce traditional patterns of role differentiation by sex 
(Bernard, 1971). There is evidence that the occupational preferences of 
students were almost as sex-typed in 1975 as they were in 1964 (Lueptow, 
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1981). In addition the ratio of a wife’s earnings to those of her husband 
has scarcely changed during the last quarter century (Hayghe, 1976), 
although families with two earners spend income in different ways (Strober, 
1977). 

The point to be made here is that female employment may not alter 
female roles very much in the short term. If one expected work expe¬ 
riences to alter family life and child rearing so that the achievement of 
children was affected, one would first have to show that such experiences 
somehow changed the conventional role definitions of mothers. There 
is little evidence to suggest, however, that women’s increased partici¬ 
pation in the labor force has been accompanied by a shift in the types 
of work chosen or the roles performed. Although a larger number of 
women participate in every occupational sphere, the distribution of 
women’s work roles has remained relatively constant. 

What, then, can be inferred regarding the impact of maternal em¬ 
ployment on children? First, the achievement outcomes for children 
seem largely unrelated to the fact of employment. Second, when there 
are consistent positive effects, as in the case of low-income families and 
professional mothers, a parsimonious explanation would be that ma¬ 
ternal earnings materially benefitted the family. Alternatively, it is pos¬ 
sible that other maternal traits, such as educational background or gen¬ 
eral competence, that are associated with choosing to work, enjoying 
that work, and achieving some success at it, are the underlying factors. 

These conclusions are vulnerable to the extent that the studies on 
which they are based are flawed methodologically. An inventory of the 
conceptual and methodological difficulties afflicting research on mater¬ 
nal employment would conclude, as did Hoffman (1980), that there is 
no altogether satisfactory study. Since research on this topic is enor¬ 
mously important, it is worth summarizing in some detail the intractable 
methodological problems besetting it. I do that in the next section; in 
the final section, I argue that reconceptualizing the problem of maternal 
employment should have higher priority than pursuing the tactics that 
have been used in the past. 

AN OVERVIEW OF METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES 

Several methodological issues that have been raised regarding research 
on the effects of maternal employment deserve particular attention. 
First, the classification of working, as well as of not working, deserves 
more conceptual and theoretical refinement, particularly with respect 
to time allocation. Second, cross-sectional studies do not capture the 
dynamics of change, nor can they resolve the thorny issue of causality. 
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Third, the critical links between maternal employment and school 
achievement have not been systematically explored; moreover, there 
are reasons for believing that the most consistent findings are overde¬ 
termined. Finally, despite the fact that there have been large transfor¬ 
mations in the nature of work and family life in the last 30 years, we 
have not developed the conceptual tools for understanding the structural 
change. 

Work is inherently a global construct when it is defined as all activities 
that earn a salary during some part of a person’s day or life span. As 
such, one must abstract more meaningful distinctions between the kinds 
of activities and the periods of time to which work refers. Moreover, 
the characteristics of women’s jobs and careers may be quite different 
from those of men. Simply borrowing the conceptual typologies used 
to describe male employment may not be adequate to describe the effects 
of maternal employment on children. This paper has discussed at length 
the importance of maternal time commitments as they mediate the ef¬ 
fects of employment on children. Yet, the quality of time spent with 
children is undoubtedly an even more critical factor; our ability to mea¬ 
sure quality, however, is problematic (Benson, 1980; Benson et al., 
1980). 

The conceptual difficulty, however, cannot be remedied solely by a 
more careful specification of the variables. Analyses that document an 
association between patterns of work and children’s achievement also 
must posit a credible causal sequence. Changing work patterns generate 
family adaptations that can substantially change relationships and child- 
rearing practices, but the dynamics of such change are not well under¬ 
stood. The adaptations may compensate for adverse effects or may have 
an independent effect. Alternative child care, whether by fathers, neigh¬ 
bors, or the local nursery school, is both an adaptation to maternal 
employment and a new developmental context for children. Observing 
an association between maternal work characteristics and the behavior 
of children may tell us something about the effects of maternal em¬ 
ployment, something about the effects of family adaptation, or some¬ 
thing about the effects of alternative contexts for development. Even 
the allocation of time, as we have seen, is not a direct function of 
employment. A host of intervening variables and conditions could me¬ 
diate the impact of maternal work on children. Among them are the 
values and attitudes of parents, child-care patterns, the division of labor 
in the home, linguistic and cultural factors, and the use of family re¬ 
sources for educational purposes. Such factors may be a result of work 
conditions or a response to the needs of children. However, such ad¬ 
aptations surely confound the original relationship. These relationships 



and siblings. In addition, relationships within the family tend to be more 
structured and autocratic than in smaller families (Clausen and Clausen, 
1973; Elder and Bowerman, 1963). Families in which both parents are 
employed tend to be smaller than average, but they may make similar 
demands on members’ time and require forms of domestic organization 
similar to those of larger families. Structured families have been shown 
to have higher-achieving children, irrespective of social class (McKinley, 
1964). Classifying families by size, age, composition, and quality of 
relationships is an enormous but necessary task, since the effect of 
employment may be inseparable from such structural features. 

A consequence of increased maternal employment may be a decline 
in the geographic mobility of families. Long (1973) has shown that 
families with an employed wife tend to move long distances or between 
states less frequently than those with a non working wife, although within- 
county mobility rates are higher. His interpretation of these differences 
suggests that families with two earners are more likely to move to a 
better neighborhood, but less likely to change jobs or communities. 
Children’s achievement is linked to disruptions in schooling; children in 
families that move a great deal have lower IQ scores than those in stable 
families, even when family status is controlled (Street, 1969). Perhaps 
one unintended consequence of two-career families is that children will 
change schools and classmates less often and that this stability will en¬ 
hance their achievement. 

As these examples illustrate, work may have a direct impact on family 
organization and mobility; however, it is also possible that these ad¬ 
aptations exert their own influence on children. When one observes 
correlated factors in cross-sectional research, it is usually not possible 
to disentangle and interpret causation. Both of these examples would 
suggest a positive relationship between maternal employment and 
achievement; however, most studies would not be able to separate the 
effects of family structure or mobility from the impact of maternal em¬ 
ployment. 

The examples could be multiplied; the dilemma remains. When work 
status differs between families, a large number of other differences are 
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also likely to be found. In research, a significant association between 
work and children’s achievement will be overdetermined because a large 
number of family attributes and characteristics are correlated and, hence, 
difficult to separate. In addition, a significant pattern of associations 
among correlated factors is difficult to interpret because, as I have 
previously noted, the direction of causality cannot be inferred from 
cross-sectional research. Should family organization or the propensity 
to move be considered an adaptation to work, or a family characteristic 
that precedes choice of work roles and sites? Families have been ob¬ 
served to structure the rules for homework or to change neighborhoods 
and schools in response to a child’s achievement. There are plausible 
reasons for supposing that at least some families make decisions re¬ 
garding the organization of family life and the desirability of relocating 
on the basis of their children’s school performance. At the very least, 
a large number of parents have persuaded both themselves and their 
children that large sacrifices and major decisions were made for the sake 
of their children’s education. 

Textbooks on research design provide insight, if not solutions, for 
these problems. The dilemma of correlated determinants can be re¬ 
solved, at least in part, if one has a very large sample or a very tightly 
controlled design. The issue of causal direction requires a series of 
observations taken before and after the behavior of interest or a strong 
theoretical rationale for assuming a specific ordering. Both strategies 
are, however, relatively costly in terms of time and resources. Without 
a cogent theoretical agenda, the prospects for systematic research in 
these areas seem dim. 

Finally, the historical patterns of increasing employment by women 
reflect dramatic changes in both the nature of work and the expectations 
of families. Later marriage means a longer period of time in which to 
gain work experience before childbearing, and previous work experience 
predicts continuous participation in the labor force. Smaller families are 
associated with higher rates of maternal employment (Presser and Bald¬ 
win, 1980). The increase in the demand for women’s work has been 
documented (Oppenheimer, 1974). We do not have systematic studies 
of how changes in the timing and sequencing of family life have facili¬ 
tated maternal employment, nor do we know how the work context has 
changed or adjusted to the needs of mothers. It is not unreasonable to 
argue that structural changes in the nature of work have enabled mothers 
to work, while family and life-style changes have accommodated to the 
demands of work. Studies of such changes require different models and 
assumptions than are common in social research; in particular, they 
cannot be studied in depth by analyzing cross-sectional patterns. 
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These methodological problems are not new to analysts in the field. 
However, they imply different strategies for both data collection and 
analysis than have been common in the past. In the final section of this 
paper, I suggest several ways in which research can contribute to a better 
conceptualization of the issues and linkages present. 

WHITHER RESEARCH? THE CASE FOR INTENSIVE STUDIES OF SPECIAL 
GROUPS 

The methodological issues involved in linking work, family life, and 
achievement are so broad and multifaceted it seems somewhat para¬ 
doxical to conclude with the recommendation that intensive research 
should be initiated on special groups through small-scale in-depth in¬ 
terviews. The advantages of such studies, however, seem to outweigh 
the disadvantages. From exploratory studies one can begin to recon¬ 
ceptualize the linkages between work and family life, observe families 
changing over time, and simultaneously interview several members of 
a family or participants in a work environment. 

In order to study how changes in work patterns affect families, it is 
necessary to study families in the process of change. Longitudinal data 
is one clear necessity, but it is also possible to frame interviews and 
select samples strategically so as to maximize the information available 
regarding change. Studies of the effect of first births on parents (Dyer, 
1963; Hobbs, 1965; LeMasters, 1963) or of divorce on children yield a 
wealth of insight about family dynamics under stress. Research on fam¬ 
ilies in which work patterns have changed or are changing would help 
our efforts to conceptualize how work intersects with family life. 

From a policy perspective, certain groups demand particular atten¬ 
tion. In 1978,78 percent of all children under 14 lived with both parents. 
That figure is roughly 10 percent lower than the proportion reported 
for 1960. More than half of the children in single-parent households live 
below the poverty line. Although both the number of children and their 
proportion in the population have declined steadily since 1960, their 
number and proportion in poverty have risen since 1969. The number 
of single-parent families is growing two and one-half times faster than 
all families; yet we have very little systematic information about the 
integration of work and child rearing in such families, the extent and 
impact of supportive community networks, or how the children are 
affected (Schorr and Moen, 1979). Single-parent families constitute an 
extreme case of the consolidation of work and parenting roles in one 
person; therefore, the impact of work on family life can be seen with 
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stark clarity in such families. While it is true that many of these families 
are poor or distressed in other ways, many are not. Large numbers of 
such families are found in every socioeconomic stratum. Single parent¬ 
hood is, for most families, a period of transition rather than a permanent 
status (Bane, 1976); yet longitudinal research on the process of family 
formation, dissolution, and reformation is difficult to find. Such research 
would contribute to our understanding of the challenges and problems 
in combining work and family life and the potential impact on children. 
At present a large part of the literature on these topics consists of self- 
help paperbacks filled with anecdotes and case studies drawn from the 
files of marriage counselors. 

The impact of work roles on women and their families is another area 
of research that deserves more systematic clarification than it has re¬ 
ceived. Job satisfaction influences the effectiveness of mothering and 
the activity of children (Hoffman, 1980), yet we do not know what 
aspects of a job lead to satisfaction. The content and meaning of women’s 
work as it relates to children has largely escaped analysis (Gerson, 1981). 
There are, to my knowledge, no ethnographic studies of the workplace 
or the employment context for women that link specific aspects of work 
to family or child-rearing patterns and outcomes. 

Finally, few studies have examined the outcomes for children by com¬ 
paring children within the same family. In recent studies of the impact 
of socioeconomic status on children, the strategy of comparing siblings 
has been used well. We know that sex and birth order are related to 
achievement differences between children (Adams, 1972), yet there are 
no studies that ask whether work influences the family dynamics among 
children. If one found that children had consistent reactions to parental 
work patterns, one would feel somewhat more confident in attributing 
them to the effect of common experiences. Moreover, by ignoring sib¬ 
lings one cannot ask how the employment of other family members 
contributes to family life and to outcomes for children still in school. In 
the context of explaining these linkages, it would be important to de¬ 
velop an integrated view of work in the life of the entire family, not 
just the relationship between the work of one parent and school out¬ 
comes for one child. 

Small-scale ethnographic studies with intensive interviews have lim¬ 
itations: It is difficult to generalize without adequate baseline data and 
it is important to select samples carefully so that critical variations can 
be observed without confounding. Panel studies that promise partially 
to solve both problems are, however, now in progress. Subsamples can 
be selected for special study and one can compare the characteristics of 
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groups of families with national data. Although large-scale replication 
ultimately would be desirable, the first priority is a better conceptual¬ 
ization of the problem. 
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INTRODUCTION 

At the center of children’s lives are their perceptions of the world. What 
is more fundamental than the child’s sense of self-worth, views of family 
members, and basic feelings about what possibilities life may hold? This 
paper considers these and other child-size views that relate to the worlds 
of work and family life. Our primary focus is the influence of parents’ 
work experiences on children’s perceptions and the impact of adoles¬ 
cents’ work experiences on the teenagers themselves. 

We emphasize the interlocking life experiences that influence the 
developmental path of the child. The world of work, for example, must 
be viewed through the prism of family experience. As the reader will 
discover, the research literature on this topic is limited. Therefore, in 
order to answer some important questions, we must consider nonrepli- 
cated and exploratory investigations. 

Before entering this sometimes muddy realm of research, we have to 
clarify certain basic assumptions. First, we discuss the importance of the 
child’s perspective of the world. Next, we outline our conceptual ap¬ 
proach to understanding children’s views, examining the entire ecolog¬ 
ical context in which they develop. Then, we discuss briefly a very 
complex and pervasive issue—the many ways in which socioeconomic 
status is used in research and how it is used in this paper. Following 
this section is a comprehensive review of research on work, family, and 
children’s perceptions of the world. We end with a discussion of meth- 
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odological concerns and a list of recommendations to guide future in¬ 
vestigation. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF STUDYING CHILDREN’S PERCEPTIONS 

Emphasizing the child’s perception of the world—rather than adjust¬ 
ment, achievement, or other behavioral indices—is an approach receiv¬ 
ing increasing attention. In the past, social scientists often have neglected 
the importance and influential power of the individual’s subjective ex¬ 
perience (Hudson, 1972). Currently, various social science perspectives 
on childhood socialization (Berger and Luckman, 1967; Harre, 1974), 
on the effects of socioeconomic status (Rubin, 1976; Sennett and Cobb, 

1973) , and on the individual’s competence or efficacy (Lazarus et al., 

1974) , give considerable weight to the impact of the phenomenological 
world (Schutz, 1972). “Phenomenological” is used here to refer to the 
world as experienced by the individual, rather than as it may exist from 
a more objective standpoint. For example, the availability of govern¬ 
ment services or community resources may be quite different in fact 
than in perception. Further, the American ethos of choice, of a free 
society in which hard work brings prosperity, may be perceived differ¬ 
ently by children living in varying social and economic environments. 
The literature on “locus of control” (e.g., Lefcourt, 1976; Rotter, 1966) 
demonstrates how a wide range of behaviors depends on people’s gen¬ 
eralized expectations about whether they can influence the world or 
whether world events are thought to inevitably carry them along. Other 
research has found that subjective, phenomenological impressions or 
attributions affect the developing child’s reactions to school and achieve¬ 
ment experiences (Dweck, et al., 1978; Weiner and Peter, 1973). 

Thus, our understanding of child development, family life, and com¬ 
munity institutions is incomplete unless we add a subjective, experiential 
dimension. Further, perceptions of the same experience frequently differ 
even among family members. Concrete facts about child care, health, 
and educational attainment are enriched by knowing the child’s per¬ 
spective. In an article addressing the need for social indicators in de¬ 
veloping informed social policies for children, Orville Brim (1975:520) 
noted, “The absence of reports from children about children is a striking 
deficiency in current survey research on the quality of life in America. 
Adults are interviewed about their attitudes and values, their ‘hopes 
and fears,’ and the ‘perceived quality’ of their lives.” In order to answer 
basic Question about the interwoven world of work and familv. the 
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AN ECOLOGICAL APPROACH TO CHILDREN’S PERCEPTIONS OF THE 
WORLD 

Rather than studying children within a scientific laboratory, the eco¬ 
logical approach to child development focuses on children in their nat¬ 
ural environment (Bronfenbrenner, 1979; Kelly, 1968; Lewin, 1935, 
1936, 1951; Moos, 1976; Trickett et al., 1972). The ecological principle 
of interdependence assumes that all family members influence the de¬ 
veloping child (Bloom-Feshbach et al., 1980; Bryant, 1979; Kellam et 
al., 1977). In addition the family functions as an interacting system, a 
coordinated team, and any one player’s actions affect the team as a 
whole. Thus, children’s perceptions of family life are linked to their 
place within the system (for example, as eldest child), as well as to 
chains of events. For instance, parental work experience may influence 
the parent’s approach to child rearing, or the father’s support of the 
mother’s employment may facilitate positive marital communication. 
Inevitably, the child’s perception of family life will be determined by, 
and will also mediate, the mix of many factors such as these. 

Children and their complex family units are in contact with other 
important systems, such as neighborhoods, government programs, re¬ 
ligious organizations, schools, and child-care settings. On an even larger 
scale, macrostructural variables such as the family’s place in society and 
cultural (or subcultural) customs and beliefs also shape children’s ways 
of perceiving themselves and their opportunities. 

Another ecological principle central to understanding children’s views 
is the concept of succession—of development or history (Trickett et al., 
1972). The child’s capacity to comprehend the world shifts qualitatively 
throughout development. The young infant is only able to experience 
the world in a primitive somatic fashion, using touch, taste, and smell 
to learn about the environment. Parental employment at this stage, for 
example, is not comprehensible for the child; only the very physical 
event of parental separation is experienced. The kindergarten child is 
able to understand the world in a more differentiated way. Thinking in 
concrete terms, the child at this age understands that parental work 
determines whether the parent is home or not home, that parental work 
is how money is obtained, and so forth. Similar to and intertwined with 
the continued development of the child’s cognitive world is a progression 
in affective maturity, as the child’s egocentric orientation gradually shifts 
toward a greater capacity to experience other people’s perspectives and 
needs. A 10-year-old may not only experience the frustration of an 
absent parent, but may also understand the reasons for this absence, 
such as financial necessity or even the intrinsic motivation provided by 
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ilfilling job. In the years between the start of school and adolescence, 
Idren become exposed to the wider world of peers and adults outside 
family, such as teachers and community leaders. It is during this 
re that they experiment with different ways of acting upon the world 
1 in general learn a great deal more about how the world operates, 
s only the adolescent, however, who has available the highest-level 
nitive structure of “formal operations”—the ability to abstract and 
ize thoughts in acting upon other thoughts. Such adult cognitive 
cesses permit comparison and integration of such concepts as how 
ental occupational experience might relate to one’s own vocational 
rations. 

’his suggestive sketch of cognitive and affective change is provided 
ply to remind the reader of the complex qualitative differences in 
capacity to perceive the world that accompany normal development. 1 
tddition the child’s cognitive and affective development occurs within 
rticular period in the family’s life course. On a broader level the 
lily itself exists within a given historical context. Dominant historical 
ts such as war, economic hardship, or cultural conflict shape the 
ly factors that in turn influence children’s perceptions of the world. 

:iOECONOMIC STATUS 

sre are few dimensions of life more ubiquitous in influence than a 
son’s socioeconomic status or social standing (Bernstein, 1964; Hav- 
jrst, 1976; Hess, 1970; Miller and Swanson, 1958; Rubin, 1976; Sen- 
t and Cobb, 1973). An individual’s place in the stratification of so¬ 
y’s resources and rewards is based on a wide spectrum of factors, 
uding the more typical indices of education, occupation, and income, 
less readily quantifiable variables such as “moral standards, family 
ory, community participation, social skills, speech and physical ap- 
rance” (Coleman and Rainwater, 1978:22). 

'hus, children’s views of the world clearly are shaped by the social 
iding of the families in which they grow up. But research on children’s 
ilies employs a variety of indices to measure socioeconomic status, 
d, typically, the fine-grained continuum of social position is oversim- 
ied into such categories as professional, middle, lower, or working 
ses, or is based upon the educational and occupational status of only 
parent. While acknowledging these limitations, we present findings 
arms of the class categories selected by investigators themselves. 

iee Furth (1980) for a more complete presentation of the Piagetian approach to 
ren’s views of society. 


The section on unemployment and low-income work departs from a 
focus on the experience of work per se and emphasizes job instability 
and the effects of financial stress. 

To ease the reader’s task of sifting through often complicated research 
findings, each section begins with a brief list of highlighted conclusions. 
In addition, each section ends with a summary of the most important 
generalizations emerging from the literature. It should be noted that 
few investigations to date have utilized the ecological approach empha¬ 
sized here and that a variety of other limitations flaw the research lit¬ 
erature. However, in an heuristic spirit, we review existing findings to 
pinpoint issues for future exploration. Following the literature review, 
a section on methodology discusses what future researchers must con¬ 
sider in studying the relationship between work and family life. 

RESEARCH ON MATERNAL EMPLOYMENT 

Popular debate about working mothers and their children has inspired 
a large body of research. Before the late 1960s when the image of the 
employed mother gained wider visibility and acceptance, research fo¬ 
cused on potential problems created by maternal employment. More 
recently, investigators have addressed both the benefits and pitfalls of 
having a working mother. There has been growing recognition that 
characteristics of the mother’s work and her satisfaction with it may be 
as important as whether she works. Further, the notion that how the 
children will fare depends on mother alone is no longer widely accepted. 

The research literature examining the effects of maternal employment 
on children’s views roughly falls into the following four areas: (1) chil¬ 
dren’s views of their parents; (2) children’s views of themselves (self- 
concept or self-esteem); (3) children’s vocational, occupational, or ed¬ 
ucational expectations or aspirations; and (4) children’s sex-role atti¬ 
tudes and perceptions of men and women. First, we highlight briefly 
what we know about each of these aspects of children’s perceptions of 
the world. Then we review the supporting literature in each area in 
somewhat more detail. Where possible, we focus on preschool children 
first and move along a developmental continuum to adolescence. 
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en’s Views of Their Parents 

aternal employment has different effects on the perceptions of 
nd boys. Daughters hold their mothers in higher esteem when 
rs are employed. Sons from families lower in the socioeconomic 
lm view their fathers more negatively when mothers work, 
hen mothers work because of personal choice, their daughters 
oth parents with more admiration. 

hen mothers are employed, their children’s perceptions of pa- 
child-rearing roles differ only in the area of authority and disci- 


sarch evidence supports the popular assumption that having a 
r who works outside the home influences how a child perceives 
ither and mother. Not surprisingly, maternal employment appears 
e a greater effect on feelings about the parent of the same sex as 
ild (i.e., on girls’ perceptions of their mothers and on boys’ per¬ 
ns of their fathers). Daughters’ admiration for their mothers is 
ened when their mothers are employed. This finding has been 
for kindergarten girls (S. M. Miller, 1975), as well as for girls 
sn the ages of 9 and 16 (Kappel and Lambert, 1972). Thus, par- 
ion in the labor force appears to enhance the mother’s image, 
g her a more positive role model for her daughter. In contrast a 
jsteem for his mother does not appear to depend upon her work 

ernal employment is more likely to affect boys’ evaluations of 
athers. However, for boys the impact differs on the basis of the 
’s standing in the socioeconomic spectrum. Boys from lower-class 
;s evaluate their fathers more negatively when their mothers are 
yed. In contrast, boys from families higher on the socioeconomic 
■ view their fathers similarly whether or not their mothers work 
e the home. This finding has been replicated in several studies of 
descents and adolescents (Douvan, 1963; Kappel and Lambert, 
McCord et al., 1963; Propper, 1972). One possible explanation is 
l less affluent families, sons may regard maternal employment as 
action of their father’s inability to provide adequate support and 
violation of the traditional stereotype of the father as breadwin- 

n when no social-class effects are noted, mothers’ motivations for 
ng may affect their children’s perceptions. For example, Kappel 
ambert (1972) found that when mothers chose to work for self- 
ed reasons (i.e. because they wanted to work), their daughters 
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viewed both parents more positively than when mothers’ motivations 
were family-oriented, (i.e., because of financial reasons). The element 
of personal choice in the decision to work may cause a mother less 
tension between work and family roles. That lack of tension may be 
reflected in more positive parent-child and marital relationships. An¬ 
other possible explanation is that the mother who chooses to wprk for 
its intrinsic satisfaction may provide a more competent and hence more 
admirable model of adulthood. Similarly, the father whose wife chooses 
to work may present a more secure and flexible parental image. 

Having a mother who is employed affects not only how children feel 
about their parents but also how they view their parents’ behavior. One 
striking conclusion is that children of employed and nonemployed moth¬ 
ers differ in their perceptions of only one aspect of child-rearing be¬ 
havior—parental authority and discipline. For example, nursery-school- 
age sons of employed mothers saw their fathers as more punitive than 
all other groups of children did (Gold and Andres, 1978a). Elementary- 
and junior-high-school-age children of varying racial and socioeconomic 
backgrounds viewed their employed mothers as more consistent (Woods, 
1972) and more severe (Franke, 1972) in their discipline. While the 
explanation for these findings remains speculative, it appears that ma¬ 
ternal employment affects children’s role perceptions in a domain that 
has traditionally been regarded as paternal—discipline. As mothers de¬ 
viate from traditional roles outside the home, it is not surprising that 
their child-rearing rqle also changes. 

Our discussion of children’s perceptions of their parents concludes 
with an important cautionary note: A child’s family status—whether 
parents are married, separated, or divorced—will likely affect how par¬ 
ents and family are viewed. For example, Rosenthal’s (1979) study pf 
junior high school students found that fathers in two-parent families 
were seen as more loving and casual, divorced fathers were viewecj as 
less demanding, and separated fathers were seen as more rejecting than 
fathers in other family conditions. Because children’s achievement, oc¬ 
cupational aspirations, and self-concept are all related to their percep¬ 
tions of parents, family status appears to have far-reaching effects. 
Therefore, although the Rosenthal study does not find differences at¬ 
tributable to parental work, it nonetheless illustrates the need to consider 
employment effects within the context of family structure. The growing 
body of research on the perceptions of children in divorced and non- 
divorced families (e.g., Camara, 1980; Kurdek and Siesky, 1980) is 
potentially relevant here, although links to the world of work have yet 
to be made explicit. 
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ildrens Views of Themselves 

» For preschool-age children of both sexes, there are no differences 
self-concept based on maternal employment status. 

» For older children of employed mothers, self-concept depends upon 
rthers’ type of work, reasons for working, and work satisfaction. 

Children’s self-concept or self-esteem is difficult to assess, as there is 
ch disagreement about what it is and how best to measure it (see 
irter, 1981; Rosenberg, 1979). Even when self-concept is considered 
art from the effects of parental work status, there are conflicting 
dings on the effects of race, socioeconomic status, sex, and age (see 
iccoby and Jacklin, 1974, and Wylie, 1979, for reviews of the liter- 
ire). 

Nevertheless, some researchers have attempted to disentangle the 
ects of maternal labor force participation on the self-esteem of chil- 
=n of various ages. For the preschool child, having a mother who 
irks does not appear either to enhance or diminish self-esteem (Al- 
mini, 1977; S. M. Miller, 1975). For older children, however, conclu- 
ms are harder to draw. Not surprisingly, the way children feel about 
jmselves seems to depend more on the nature of mother’s work and 
w mother feels about working than on the simple fact that she is 
lployed. For example, Kappel and Lambert (1972) found that 9- to 
-year-old daughters with full-time working mothers had more positive 
iws of themselves than did daughters whose mothers were not em- 
)yed. However, this link between maternal work and daughters’ pos- 
/e self-esteem was limited to employed mothers who were self-mo¬ 
ated in seeking work, satisfied with working, or whose work was 
nfessional in nature. 

Although T. W. Miller’s (1975) study of maternal employment and 
ildren’s self-esteem does not focus explicitly on the nature of work, 
; comparison of black inner-city and white suburban samples may, in 
:t, have tapped differences in work motivation and satisfaction. Miller 
jnd that the self-esteem of 12- to 15-year-old black inner-city boys 
d girls was lower when their mothers worked full time, while the self- 
:eem of white suburban children was not affected by maternal em- 
)yment. One might surmise that in the former group, mothers work 
cause of harsh economic reality, most likely at low-status jobs that 
fer meager wages and few other rewards. We can only speculate about 
s complex chain of influence that extends from these characteristics 
the mother’s work to the child’s poor self-image. Although Miller’s 
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findings do not shed light on these intervening factors, they suggest the 
need for further research on how parents’ reasons for working and the 
characteristics of their jobs affect children’s views. 


Children’s Vocational Aspirations 

• In general, girls of all ages whose mothers are employed seek to 
combine work and family life when they reach adulthood. However, 
employment plans also depend upon mothers’ values and the charac¬ 
teristics of mothers’ jobs. 

• The educational aspirations of adolescent boys and girls with em¬ 
ployed mothers depend upon the nature of fathers’ work and community 
characteristics. 

It is commonly assumed that a person’s hopes and goals for the future 
begin taking shape in childhood and are molded at least in part by family 
experience. One important question is whether growing up with a mother 
who works affects children’s future plans. Researchers have attempted 
to answer this question, focusing on two areas: vocational and educa¬ 
tional aspirations. 

Since the fact of maternal employment reflects a shift in the female 
role model, daughters’ vocational goals have received the most atten¬ 
tion. Across the age spectrum, daughters of employed mothers aspire, 
like their mothers, to combine work and family life (Hartley, 1960, 
elementary school girls; Banducci, 1967, high school seniors). 

There are some intriguing exceptions to this tendency for girls to 
model themselves after their mothers. Klecka and Hiller (1977) and 
Macke and Morgan (1978) describe a “negative modeling” process. The 
theory is that when mothers appear dissatisfied or inadequate in their 
roles, whether employed or unemployed, their daughters no longer strive 
to emulate them. Macke and Morgan’s study of black and white high 
school girls demonstrates this process. They found that black girls did 
not aspire to work when their mothers were employed in blue collar, 
low-status jobs, such as cleaning or housekeeping. Thus, a simple view 
of maternal employment status—participation or nonparticipation in the 
work force—obscures the complicated context in which children view 
the meaning of their mothers’ work. 

Macke and Morgan’s results also reflect the complex factors involved 
in the shaping of a child’s goals. Both black and white girls whose 
mothers worked were especially likely to plan to work themselves when 
their mothers held traditional values. The authors explain that when 


employed mothers hold traditional values, this family-centeredness leads 
them to spend more time with their daughters. When the employed 
mother is more available, she becomes a more positive role model. 

Regardless of whether or not one agrees with Macke and Morgan’s 
modeling conclusions, their data eloquently highlight the dynamic in¬ 
terweaving of cultural, familial, and occupational characteristics under¬ 
lying children’s attitudes and aspirations. Even when maternal employ¬ 
ment status is not considered, differences between the views of black 
and white teenage girls are noteworthy. Black girls were more work- 
oriented (“planning to work all the time”) than white girls (“planning 
to work after the children enter grade school”)(Macke and Morgan, 
1978:192). These differences reflect experiences with and attitudes to¬ 
ward working mothers with young children. White girls also were more 
likely to indicate that they had not given much prior consideration to 
issues of combining work and family roles. Those whites who did plan 
to seek employment had career ambitions; they expected to attend col¬ 
lege or graduate school in preparation for their careers. For black girls, 
employment plans were not necessarily linked to careers. 

In contrast to the research on vocational plans, studies of educational 
aspirations have included children of both sexes. The implication that 
maternal employment may affect the strivings of boys as well as girls 
may have arisen from early indications that, in some circumstances, 
mothers’ work is associated with decrements in sons’ achievement (See 
Chapter 5 by Bronfenbrenner and Crouter in this volume for more 
details). 

Two large-scale studies of high school students provide most of what 
we know about maternal employment and children’s educational aspi¬ 
rations. Roy’s (1963) research points out the need to consider the com¬ 
munity in which the family lives before drawing conclusions. He found 
that in a rural community both sons and daughters whose mothers were 
employed were more likely to plan on attending college than children 
of nonemployed mothers. In contrast, sons and daughters of employed 
mothers living in an urban area had lower educational aspirations than 
their counterparts whose mothers were not employed. Whether this 
finding reflects the particular communities sampled or more general 
urban-rural differences is not yet known. 

The family’s position in society also has significance for children’s 
aspirations. For example, Banducci (1967) found that when fathers were 
laborers or skilled workers, their high-school-age sons and daughters 
had higher educational goals, as long as mothers also worked. In con¬ 
trast, when fathers’ work was professional in nature, their sons and 
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daughters had lower educational goals if mothers were employed as 
well. It is possible that the diminished educational aspirations of sons 
of employed mothers in professional families reflect a cohort phenom¬ 
enon. In the 1960s many children of upper middle-class nontraditional 
families eschewed college, choosing instead to pursue careers calling for 
craftsmanship or proximity to the land. Another possibility is that the 
lower educational expectations of daughters of employed women in the 
professional class reflect an identification with the mother’s status rel¬ 
ative to that of the father. In other words, in contrast to the high prestige 
and status of the father’s profession, the mother’s occupation, with its 
lesser rewards, may present an unattractive goal. Baruch (1976) also 
draws this status-differential conclusion. These speculative explanations 
for Banducci’s counter-intuitive but provocative findings call for further 
investigation. 

It is important for the reader to recognize that research on children’s 
aspirations would be enriched by including both a developmental per¬ 
spective and knowledge of the mother’s employment history at various 
points in the child’s life. Choices for schooling, such as subjects to be 
pursued or extracurricular activities, often are made before the child 
reaches adolescence, thus providing a basis for further achievement. 
Hence, when a mother enters the labor force, as well as her motivations 
and other factors, may help shape her children’s views of their vocational 
and educational futures. 


Children’s Sex-Role Perceptions and Attitudes 

• In general, boys and girls of all ages are more egalitarian in their 
sex-role attitudes when their mothers are employed. However, the ef¬ 
fects of maternal employment also depend upon the mother’s work 
satisfaction and the family’s socioeconomic position. 

• Older children and children from middle-class or upper-class fam¬ 
ilies have broader sex-role perceptions. 

Children of different ages, ethnic backgrounds, and socioeconomic 
circumstances differ in their perceptions of how each sex behaves. In 
general, younger children, who think in concrete terms, are more likely 
than older children to hold rigid sex-role stereotypes. Older children 
benefit from the flexibility permitted by abstract reasoning; they have 
the tools for understanding how family life styles differ. As they grow 
closer to their peers, children also gain greater access to the world 
beyond the family. Adolescents in particular are exposed to a range of 
alterna ive els and social norms (Cimne and Rnhle 1978: Marantz 
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and Mansfield, 1977). Like their parents, children of families at the 
lower end of the economic spectrum tend to hold more traditional sex- 
role definitions, with greater differentiation between male and female 
roles, than their middle-class counterparts (Kohn, 1963). In addition, 
ethnic differences in sex-role perceptions have been widely noted, al¬ 
though these may be confounded by the effects of social class (Romer 

and Cherry, 1980). . 

Because an employed mother provides a nontraditional role model, 

her children’s definitions of sex roles and beliefs about males and females 
may be less traditional as well. The evidence supporting this notion is 
quite striking, regardless of the child’s age. For example, Gold and 
Andres (1978a) found that in middle-class two-parent families, preschool 
sons whose mothers were employed had broader sex-role conceptions; 
they were less likely than sons of nonemployed mothers to indicate a 
preference for traditionally masculine activities. Daughters of employed 
mothers made longer lists than any other group of children of activities 
that they considered appropriate for each sex, also suggesting a broad¬ 
ening of sex-role beliefs. In another nursery school group. Gold et al. 
(1979) found that both sons and daughters of employed mothers were 
more likely than children of nonemployed mothers to list the same 
activities as appropriate for both sexes. Similarly, S. M. Miller (1975) 
found that kindergarten girls whose mothers were employed held less 
traditional sex-role perceptions in general, as well as less stereotyped 
views of their parents’ roles. All these studies suggest the conclusion 
that maternal employment fosters broader sex-role conceptions. 

With elementary school children the pattern of results remains con¬ 
sistent: Children of employed mothers hold fewer sex-role stereotypes. 
This conclusion holds true for whites as well as blacks {Brookins, 1978: 
6-to 8-year-olds; Hartley, 1960: 5-, 8- and 11-year-olds). In general, 
when an employed mother feels happy about her role, her children are 
even more egalitarian in their sex-role beliefs; when a working mother 
is dissatisfied with her role—as is often the case for working-class moth¬ 
ers of sons—her children hold more sex-role stereotypes (Gold and 
Andres, 1978b). Subjective experience is important from the child’s 
perspective as well; daughters who feel more positively about their moth¬ 
er’s life style, whatever that may be, show less sex-role stereotyping 
(Marantz and Mansfield, 1977: 5- to 11-ycar-old girls). 

It is also interesting to note that children of employed mothers are 
less likely than children of nonemployed mothers to believe that women 
find going to work unpleasant (Hartley, 1960). In contrast, having an 
employed mother seems to foster the belief that men find work un¬ 
pleasant. However, once again there is evidence that the nature of par- 
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ents’ work affects children’s views; children from families higher in the 
socioeconomic spectrum view work as more pleasant for both men and 
women. Presumably, the parents of these children do indeed hold more 
rewarding jobs. 

While the results of the Hartley study are two decades old, a more 
recent study by Dellas et al. (1979) further supports the conclusion that 
socioeconomic differences as well as developmental factors help shape 
children’s attitudes toward parental work. Dellas and colleagues found 
that preadolescents (aged 9 to 11) whose fathers held professional jobs 
felt positively toward maternal employment regardless of whether their 
mothers worked. For children whose fathers held managerial positions, 
the picture was more complicated: Those with employed mothers fa¬ 
vored maternal employment, while those with nonemployed mothers 
were divided in their beliefs. Differences in attitudes were once again 
more clear-cut in children whose fathers held working-class jobs: Chil¬ 
dren from these families favored the work status held by their own 
mothers. Regardless of the kind of jobs their fathers held, children of 
employed mothers cited financial factors and women’s rights to choose 
their life styles as reasons why women should or should not choose to 
work. In contrast, children from families in which mothers were not 
employed were more likely to offer the traditional view that mothers 
belong at home with their children. 

Interestingly, when Dellas et al. repeated their study with adolescents, 
they no longer found differences in attitudes between children of em¬ 
ployed and nonemployed mothers. The authors concluded that attitudes 
of preadolescent children were more affected by maternal behavior be¬ 
cause developmentally linked concrete reasoning made it difficult to go 
beyond their own family experiences. In contrast, adolescents were able 
to consider sex roles more objectively. Dellas et al. hypothesized that 
preadolescents from professional families were an exception to this gen¬ 
eral rule because they may have a broader notion of what work means; 
these children likely had greater social opportunity and exposure as well 
as experience with mothers who work in a volunteer capacity. We might 
hypothesize that these children may hold more positive views of work 
life in general, given the extent of rewards and resources such as pay 
and status that accompany their father’s job. 

Although Dellas et al. suggest that maternal employment has little if 
any effect on the sex-role beliefs of adolescents, Gold and Andres (1978c) 
found that 14- to 16-year-olds whose mothers are employed do hold less 
traditional views. Consistent with the data based on younger children, 
Gold and Andres note that adolescent girls generally have less traditional 
attitudes than boys, with boys from working-class families retaining the 
most traditional views of all. Thus, the fact that a mother works, along 
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with other job and family characteristics such as work satisfaction and 
the family’s social standing, shapes the development of the sex-role 
perceptions of both boys and girls. 


Research on Maternal Employment: Summary 

The literature on all four aspects of children’s views suggests that the 
effects of maternal employment are mediated by a complex network of 
variables, ranging from characteristics of the individual (sex, develop¬ 
mental level) to characteristics of family (family status, values) and work 
(job prestige, job satisfaction, motivation for working) to larger societal 
dimensions (socioeconomic status, nature of the community, race). With 
the exception of sex-role beliefs, which are consistent across age groups, 
developmental differences have received scant attention. In particular 
we know little about younger children’s views of work and the processes 
through which occupational goals, so crucial for adult achievement, are 
shaped. 

Nevertheless, some interesting trends do emerge from this review. 
Maternal employment appears to have more clear-cut positive effects 
for daughters than for sons, in terms of the child’s self-concept and the 
esteem in which parents are held. In addition, girls whose mothers are 
employed are more likely to aspire to combine work and family life, 
except when their mothers hold low-status jobs or are unhappy in their 
roles. Indeed, several conflicting findings about maternal employment 
effects can be sorted out when mothers’ reasons for and satisfaction 
with working are considered. The issues of work motivation and nature 
of job are inextricably intertwined with the family’s position in society. 
In poorer families, in which mothers are more likely to work for financial 
reasons in low-prestige and often unrewarding jobs, children, especially 
sons, appear to have diminished views of themselves and their fathers. 

This review also highlights the importance of further examining chil¬ 
dren’s perceptions of parental discipline when their mothers are em¬ 
ployed and raises the question of whether perceptions of parental dis¬ 
cipline are accompanied by actual changes in the disciplinary practices 
of employed mothers and their spouses. This is only one of many in¬ 
teresting questions about the effects of maternal employment that await 
additional study. 

RESEARCH ON PATERNAL EMPLOYMENT 

Only in the last decade have social scientists begun actively to consider 
the father’s influence on child development and family functioning. It 
is not surprising, then, that there are no studies that span the entire set 
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of linkages from paternal work to family process to the child’s percep¬ 
tions. However, some research linking paternal employment to family 
functioning suggests that the father and his work help shape the child’s 
views. The major findings of this line of inquiry are highlighted below, 
followed by a fuller discussion of the research evidence: 

• Little is known about the direct effects of paternal labor force par¬ 
ticipation on children’s views. 

• The father’s child-rearing style is influenced by the degree of oc¬ 
cupational self-direction and substantive complexity in his job. 

• When fathers are supportive, mothers function better as parents 
and are more satisfied with their work. 

Research by Melvin Kohn and his colleagues (Kohn, 1969,1977; Kohn 
and Carroll, 1960; Kohn and Schooler, 1973) indicates how character¬ 
istics of the father’s job (notably, the degree of occupational self-direc¬ 
tion and substantive complexity it offers) are linked to his child-rearing 
style. Self-directed, complex jobs are more challenging and offer op¬ 
portunities for flexible thought and independent action, in contrast to 
highly supervised jobs that require the completion of repetitive, simple 
tasks. The findings demonstrate that fathers with self-directed, complex 
jobs value independent thinking in their children and rely on reason in 
their disciplinary techniques. Fathers with jobs affording less self-direc¬ 
tion and substantive complexity tend to disregard the intent behind the 
child’s misbehavior when meting out discipline (Gecas and Nye, 1974). 
It is important to note here that low-autonomy, low-complexity jobs are 
not limited to the world of blue-collar work. Many white-collar, middle- 
class jobs also meet these criteria. In addition it might be noted that 
while certain characteristics will attract or qualify men for a given job, 
over time the job itself has a shaping influence on the man and affects 
his child-rearing style. In sum, while Kohn’s research demonstrates that 
paternal occupational experience significantly influences family rela¬ 
tionships, it unfortunately does not include the final link that is relevant 
to our paper: how paternal work experience affects the child’s perception 
of the world. 

The Kohn approach to studying work and family emphasizes the con¬ 
nection between parental work and patterns of child rearing. The father 
also influences the interplay between work and family in other ways. 
Carew (1978) has shown that the father’s support of maternal employ¬ 
ment is a crucial factor in the mother’s job satisfaction and feelings 
about Combining W rk an familv life. Rlnnm-Fechhnrh f1070^ rennrterl 
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work schedules experienced less conflict in their coordination 
oyment and family responsibilities. Pleck and Lang (1978) have 
hat contrary to expectation, men derive a great deal of satis- 
from their participation in family activities, in taet more satis- 
than they derive from work. Some jobs, because ot long hours, 
lifts, or travel, may keep fathers from fully engaging in family 
is may not only diminish the father’s life satistaetion, but may 
ke it difficult for him to provide adequate support for the mother, 
studies have indicated that wives make better mothers (e.g., 
.retaking and feeding improves) when their husbands are sup- 
(Lewis and Feiring, 1978; Pederson et al., 1977). 
pproach to the study of the father’s role in child development 
n the research on father-absence effects. Many of these effects 
iterious, although researchers have frequently confounded the 
the father’s financial contribution with the loss of his emotional 
. One exception is a study by Reuter and Biller (1973), which 
tiat the father’s perceived psychological absence may be as prob¬ 
in its impact on the child as his actual physical absence. This 
3 the possibility that the work-absent father may have a negative 
;e on children’s views of the world—a hypothesis that future 
n can test. 


•h on Paternal Employment Effects: Sutnmury 

»h we know little about how paternal work directly atlects chil 
news, increased research attention is beginning to locus on the 
impact on family functioning. Research has also shown that sell 
1, complex jobs foster less authoritarian modes of child re at mg. 
ve can only infer the impact this has on children’s views. Studies 
ather’s role in the family system indicate how paternal suppoit 
nother helps her perform effectively both at home and at wotk, 
2 the father’s role has been a comparatively neglected aiea ot 
•esearch, it is a promising direction for future investigation. 

LOYMENT AND LOW-INCOMH WORK 

il job loss and family poverty unquestionably inllueuce chtUlten’s 
f the world. The research that addresses this issue dittos sub 
ly from the more experimental studies on the ettects ot p.uentu! 
ment. In some instances a case-study approach is used (eg. 
1976), while other research employs historical analyses iv g 
1974, 1979). The commonality across studies is an into esc m 
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underlying attitudes and in placing the child within a broad social con¬ 
text. Such factors are sometimes ignored in the literature on parental 
employment. The major conclusions of the literature on economic dep¬ 
rivation are listed below: 

• In general, good family relationships may mitigate the effects of 
economic hardship. 

• Children who live in extreme poverty may develop negative views 
of themselves and the world. 

• The psychological experience of feeling poor may be as important 
a determinant of children’s perceptions as actual poverty. 

The most dramatic and informative body of research in this area is 
the work of Glen Elder and his colleagues on the impact of the Great 
Depression (Elder, 1974, 1979; Elder and Rockwell, 1979). Using lon¬ 
gitudinal archival data, Elder has gleaned a great deal of information 
about how families were affected by the privations of the depression. 
By comparing the experiences of different age groups of children during 
the depression years, Elder has produced data highlighting the impor¬ 
tance of the child’s sex, developmental level, and family relationships 
in determining the impact of stressful economic conditions. 

Elder found that psychological health suffered most when children 
were exposed to economic hardship from infancy; those who were ad¬ 
olescents during the depression generally fared better. Adverse effects 
were especially strong for boys. These children saw their families as 
insecure and lacking warmth (Elder, cited in Runck, 1979:48): “Their 
world view was distinguished by a sense of victimization and meaning¬ 
lessness.” They had less confidence in themselves as well as a more 
passive, less goal-oriented attitude toward achievement and life in gen¬ 
eral. 

However, Elder also found that predepression family relationships 
usually moderated the impact of the Great Depression. For example, a 
good marital relationship prior to the depression strengthened a father’s 
relationships with children of both sexes. In contrast a poor marital 
relationship drew daughters closer to their mothers but increased the 
distance between fathers and sons. Other researchers also describe how 
unemployed husbands sometimes lost the respect of family members 
(e.g., Cavan, 1959). Furstenberg (1973:353) elaborates: “While occu¬ 
pational failure did not guarantee loss of the father’s esteem within the 
family, unless efforts were made to explain, discount, or neutralize the 
misfortune of the breadwinner, children were likely to resent his eco¬ 
nomic failure.” 
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Research on families in the 1960s and 1970s supports the findings of 
the depression studies. Schwartz and Henderson (1964) interviewed ad¬ 
olescent boys (aged 13 to 19) from intact black families in which fathers 
had been unemployed for at least six months. They found that roughly 
half the sample of 130 teenagers viewed their mothers as the dominant 
parent and their fathers as weak, while the other half perceived their 
fathers as strong, despite the fact that they were not providing economic 
support for the family. Teenagers with “strong” fathers considered 
themselves more obedient and attended church more regularly. In con¬ 
trast, boys from mother-dominant families saw themselves as relatively 
powerless and believed that their own prospects for securing and main¬ 
taining steady employment were bleak. Results from a small-scale par¬ 
ticipant observational study of black families living in public housing 
again highlights how family relationships affect children’s perceptions 
of paternal unemployment. Schulz (1968, 1969) distinguishes three pa¬ 
ternal patterns in these intact, economically deprived families: (1) mon¬ 
ogamous fathers who provide respectable family models for their chil¬ 
dren; (2) fathers who are emotionally expressive and gain authority by 
virtue of their success at manipulating the environment through gam¬ 
bling or discreet extramarital affairs, for example; and (3) fathers who 
are blatantly sporadic in their family allegiance and thus unsuccessful 
both at home and in the outside world. The first two types of fathers 
are perceived favorably by their children, and their current inability to 
support the family economically is understood and accepted. The third 
type of father, however, is viewed as weak, and when unemployed, he 
is resented, especially by his teenage sons. 

A more recent study by David Caplovitz (1979) looks at families across 
the economic spectrum. Caplovitz’s major investigation of the 1974- 
1975 recession focuses on how families were affected by the recession 
and by rising inflation in general. Economic pressures resulted in both 
positive and negative effects, with some spouses pulling together 
(1979:136): “Some 19% reported a mixture of good and bad conse¬ 
quences for their marriage, and 14 percent reported only bad conse¬ 
quences. Those most vulnerable to inflation crunch and the recession 
were those whose marriages were likely to be affected, and chiefly for 
the worse.” Caplovitz (1979:137) found that the parent-child relation¬ 
ship was also affected by economic strain as “many parents (43 percent 
of the total) were forced to deny their children things they wanted 
because of the economic pinch.” 

The effects of such denial on children’s views likely depend on several 
mediating factors. If the degree of deprivation is not excessive, then the 
child may develop coping mechanisms to deal with these problems. This 
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in turn may foster positive views of parents, self, and the world in 
general. However, when children’s needs are denied excessively, it may 
diminish the prestige and authority of the father (or mother) and also 
deprive the family of positive shared activities. Young children may not 
understand the reasons their needs are being frustrated and may be less 
able to cope than older children, who can comprehend explanations. 
Again, the quality of relationships in the family system will affect the 
impact of poverty and job loss, but pressures nevertheless are greatest 
for families on the lower end of the socioeconomic spectrum. Children 
from such families generally marry at younger ages, which can diminish 
marital stability. And they obtain jobs with fewer rewards and resources, 
which can foster marital tension. Thus, the family of low socioeconomic 
status has fewer financial and psychological resources with which to 
cope with economic strain (Furstenberg, 1973). 

Rubin’s (1976) analysis of working-class life distinguishes two separate 
family patterns—the stable, comparatively economically sound group 
and the unstable, more unpredictable, and more impoverished group. 
Children-in this latter group are most vulnerable to the negative effects 
of poverty and job loss. Rubin (1976:32) interviewed one mother about 
her childhood: “My father did so many things, I can’t tell you his oc¬ 
cupation. I guess he was a painter, but he did a lot of other stuff, too. 
It seemed like most of the time he was out of work.” In many cases 
joblessness led to drinking, unstable family relations, and violence, as 
the same woman reported (1976:32): “When my father got drunk, he’d 
get mean and pick on whoever was around. When I was about twelve, 
he came home roaring drunk one night and picked me up like a sack 
of potatoes and threw me right across the room. My mother stood there 
and watched, and she never did a thing.” 

Anecdotal reports such as these are buttressed by statistical evidence. 
Child abuse is much more common in low-socioeconomic-status groups, 
especially among those under economic strain (Garbarino, 1976; Pelton, 
1978). In a study of fathers whose children’s mean age was only 11 
months, Bloom-Feshbach (1979) found a strong correlation between 
verbally and physically harsh paternal behavior and lack of income, 
even after the variance due to educational and occupational status was 
partialled out. Thus, financial stress, quite apart from social standing, 
may strain the parent-child relationship. The effects of physical and 
emotional abuse and neglect on children’s views of the world have been 
studied by clinicians, as well as researchers. Abusive experiences have 
negative influences on children’s self-concept, their sense of efficacy, 
and their attitudes toward parents and family life (Martin and Rode- 
heffer, 1976; Reidy et al., 1980; Segal, 1979). 
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The effects of economic stress on children need not be as extreme as 
physical maltreatment to affect children’s views negatively. Lefkowitz 
et al. (1979) reported that children suffering economic deprivation are 
more depressed—they are unhappier and have a more passive stance 
toward the world. Further, these children are higher on the external 
side of locus of control, perceiving life as governed by external events 
over which they have little potential influence. 

The distinction between consequences following from objective states 
of unemployment and low income and the psychological interpretation 
of these events (in other words, being poor versus feeling poor) has been 
emphasized in much of the research on poverty and family life. Caplovitz 
stresses these two dimensions throughout his book and, for example, 
finds that (1979:155) “our measure of subjective inflation crunch, the 
degree of hurting caused by inflation, was even more strongly related 
to these measures of mental stress than the objective fact of keeping up 
with or falling behind rising prices.” Similarly, children of seasonal 
workers who expect periodic parental unemployment will not be so 
adversely affected—the family system is prepared to cope with the event. 

In addition to psychological and family factors, the duration of job 
loss or poverty is also crucial. Indeed, the long-term effects of job loss 
are noteworthy. Ferman (cited in Blehar, 1979:421) noted that “job loss 
in many cases is only mildly traumatic compared to what follows— 
searching for new jobs, dashing of hopes that the old employer will call 
again, being rebuffed by new prospective employers. These are the 
events that try the patience and sanity of most workers.” In order to 
assess the effects of job loss and poverty on children, we must consider 
their degree and duration within the overall context of the family’s 
economic and psychological resources. 

Unemployment and Low-Income Work: Summary 

The studies reviewed in this section address the effects of unemployment 
and poverty on children’s views. Historical studies of the Great Depres¬ 
sion and recent research on the 1974-1975 recession show that parental 
job instability and low-income conditions may have either positive or 
negative effects on children’s views. In meeting the challenge of eco¬ 
nomic privation, families may draw together and children may develop 
a greater capacity for self-reliance. On the other hand, especially with 
chronic poverty, family tension may increase and children may develop 
depressed, victimized views of self and world. In these studies thepsy- 
chological experience of poverty or job instability was crucial, as was 
the influence of supportive family ties. 
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Unemployment and inflation rates currently are increasing at an alarming 
pace, so that burdens previously experienced by low-socioeconomic- 
status families soon may be shared by many others. These trends under¬ 
score the importance of studying the effects of unemployment and low- 
income work on children and their perceptions of the world. 


CHILDREN AS WORKERS 

Having seen how parents’ work and unemployment can shape children’s 
views, we now turn our focus to children as workers. More teenagers 
than ever before are combining school with part-time employment. In 
1940 only 4 percent of 16-year-old boys and 17 percent of 16-year-old 
girls attending school also worked part time. By 1970 these figures 
increased to 27 percent for boys and 16 percent for girls. Current esti¬ 
mates are that 50 percent of all high school juniors and seniors and 30 
percent of all ninth- and tenth-grade students work for pay at some time 
during the school year. Also, students are working longer hours: 56 
percent of 16-year-old working males and 46 percent of 16-year-old 
working females spent more than 14 hours a week at their jobs in 1970. 

For many years, interest in adolescent behavior and attitudes has 
centered on the worlds of family, school, and peers. How does partic¬ 
ipation in a fourth setting—the workplace—affect adolescents’ attitudes? 
Despite the attention that teenage work and rising youth unemployment 
have received from national commissions, such as the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee, and from the general public, little systematic re¬ 
search examines how employment and unemployment shape teenagers’ 
views of the world. Instead, studies have focused on how working affects 
adolescents’ grades and their likelihood of obtaining employment after 
high school. Several other important questions arise out of our interest 
in the overlapping worlds of work and family life. How do parental work 
status and work history affect children’s employment practices? What 
are the effects of children’s participation in the work force on their views 
of themselves, their parents, peers, and coworkers? In addition, how 
does teenage employment or unemployment affect perceptions of school 
and work itself? 

The relationship between parents’ and children’s work patterns has 
received scant attention. We learned from a study conducted two de¬ 
cades ago that adolescent daughters of employed mothers are more likely 
to work than daughters of nonemployed mothers and from a more recent 
longitudinal investigation that teenage sons aspire to jobs like those 
their fathers hold (Parnes et al., 1970). It is also interesting to speculate 
about links between parental employment and the teenager’s actual 
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work status. It is possible that the work patterns of parents and ado¬ 
lescents are relatively independent; all teenagers who want or need extra 
money and have an opportunity to obtain a part-time job may actually 
work, regardless of their parents’ employment status. More likely, how¬ 
ever, the family’s means of earning a living influences the teenager’s 
work status. For example, families who own their own businesses or 
work on farms may rely on their children’s help, with or without pay. 
Single-parent families or dual-worker families may rely on the oldest 
child for the care of younger siblings, precluding this child from partic¬ 
ipation in the paid labor force. Schulz (1969) vividly portrays the ex¬ 
perience of eldest daughters of working mothers in poor ghetto families. 
These girls assume major child-care and household responsibility at a 
young age, often experiencing pride and self-efficacy at being trusted, 
along with resentment of the burden and loss of their own childhood 
freedoms. At the other end of the economic spectrum, teenagers with 
large allowances also may be less likely to work, since they already can 
afford to buy whatever they need or want. Parents’ own experience as 
adolescents may be an additional factor; parents whose schooling suf¬ 
fered because they had to work during their teenage years might en¬ 
courage their children to devote full time to studies. In contrast, in 
families in which the father is absent, or one or both parents is either 
unemployed or employed for very low wages, the teenager may play 
quite a central role in the family economy. Indeed, with the rise in 
teenage pregnancy, teenagers themselves may function as household 
heads, responsible for supporting the family. In these situations, ado¬ 
lescent work becomes a necessity, and unemployment may have serious 
consequences. These issues are addressed in more detail toward the end 
of our discussion of children as workers. (See the subsection “Minority 
and Low-Income Youth.”) 

One ongoing research effort, the “Project for the Study of Adolescent 
Work” at the University of California, Irvine, provides much of what 
we know about the impact of work experience on teenagers’ views of 
the world (Greenberger and Steinberg, 1980; Greenberger ct al., 1980). 
This pioneering inquiry into the relatively unexplored field of adolescent 
employment has some methodological limitations and has not been rep¬ 
licated by other investigators. Therefore, although we discuss this series 
of studies in some detail, the generalizations emerging from it must be 
considered tentative. 

In the “Project for the Study of Adolescent Work,” tenth and eleventh 
graders were divided into three groups: students who were working in 
their first paid part-time jobs (Group l), students who had not worked 
but were looking for jobs (Group 2), and students who had neither 
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worked nor were looking for jobs (Group 3). This design separates 
effects due to working (Group 1 versus Groups 2 and 3) from effects 
due to motivation for seeking work (Groups 1 and 2 versus Group 3). 
Adolescents in all three groups were asked about their attitudes toward 
school and work, their educational plans, and the quantity and quality 
of their relationships with parents, peers, and co-workers. In addition 
some students were observed at work and others were interviewed along 
with their parents. Generalizations emerging from the studies by Green- 
berger and her colleagues are listed below. These findings are then 
discussed in three categories: (1) perceptions of parents and others, (2) 
perceptions of self, and (3) perceptions of school and work. 

• In general, a more advanced understanding of relationships at work 
may develop from teenage employment experience. 

• Few differences have been found between teenage workers and 
nonworkers in the quality of family and peer relationships, although the 
sex of the worker may be important to consider. 

• Relationships with co-workers are not as intimate as those with 
peers from school or with parents. 

• Little is known about how adolescent work affects self-concept. 

• Teenage workers tend to enjoy school less than students who are 
not employed. 

• Youngsters who work feel they display different competencies at 
school and on the job. 


Perceptions of Parents and Others 

The investigators were interested in whether interactions with different 
types of people as well as the necessity constantly to switch roles from 
student to child to employee and back again would help the teenage 
worker develop a more advanced social understanding in the workplace 
(Steinberg et al., 1980). Anecdotal evidence from interviews with the 
teenage workers suggests that they were more sensitive to the needs of 
others, better able to communicate effectively, and more aware of the 
effects of social institutions on interpersonal interactions. Employed 
students seemed to appreciate the complex dynamics underlying inter¬ 
actions between workers and supervisors, workers and clients or cus¬ 
tomers, and among co-workers. Additional research will be needed to 
determine whether this sensitivity to others was indeed a result of the 
teenagers’ employment, or a factor in helping them secure work to begin 
with. It also will be interesting to determine whether this enhanced social 
understanding extends beyond the workplace. 
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Although in general, few differences between workers and nonuorkt-r* 
were noted, the results suggest that adolescents' perceptions ut Um-'* 
relations may depend at least in part on whether the worker i> rruie nr 
remale. For example, female workers and those seeking s»N reported 
spending less time in family-related activities and feeling less cose to 
their parents than girls who had never worked. In contrast'male un-kes 
were more likely to discuss their personal problems with their takers 
than were boys who were not employed (Greenberger et aL. N*-, 
Parents of adolescent workers of both sexes still controlled the spending 
decisions of their children and were influential in determining how mu-h 
of the teenager s salary should be saved. Thus, it appears that teenage 
workers do not perceive themselves as any more financially independent 
from their parents than nonworkers. 

The “Project for the Study of Adolescent Work" also suggest- ?rut 
employment has little effect on peer relationships (Greenbercer et ai 
1980). Employed and nonemployed teenagers spent roughly the s. s rr.e 
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workers seemed unlikely to replace or compete with longstanding trend- 
ships. 
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Perceptions of Self 

One could imagine profound influences of work on the seit-coRer 
the teenager. Juggling home life, peer relations, school, and »ors 
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quires an assessment of goals and priorities. The adolescent who is able 
to meet the challenges of various competing demands may develop a 
sense of competence and positive self-esteem. However, the self-esteem 
of working teenagers may suffer if grades decline or if they feel cheated 
out of valued leisure time. The student’s perceived ability on the job 
may also affect self-concept. Competency in the workplace may com¬ 
pensate for or complement performance in school. Earning a steady 
salary may afford adolescents a feeling of independence from their par¬ 
ents and a sense of internal control over events in their lives. Future 
investigations will help clarify these issues and raise additional questions. 


Perceptions of School and Work 

Unfavorable attitudes toward school may be either a cause or an effect 
of teenage employment. That is, students who dislike school may choose 
to work part time as an escape. Or the perceived benefits, both financial 
and personal, accrued from work may lead adolescents to devalue their 
school experiences. Greenberger and Steinberg (1980) found that work¬ 
ers were more likely than both groups of nonworkers to report that they 
did not enjoy school and were less likely to view school as a place where 
their competencies were expressed. In a comparison of the work and 
the school setting, employed teenagers thought that they were more 
able to help others, meet new people, and earn money at work, but 
that they were more able to learn new things and make their own 
decisions at school. Each setting, therefore, seems to offer unique ad¬ 
vantages. The workplace seems to complement rather than replace school 
as a context in which certain needs can be satisfied. In addition, the 
lack of differences between unemployed job seekers and those not seek¬ 
ing jobs suggests that actual work, rather than the desire to seek work, 
leads to changes in attitudes toward school. 


Minority and Low-Income Youth 

Media attention to unemployment and underemployment among mi¬ 
nority and low-income adolescents in the United States has brought 
these chronic problems before the public eye. In academic circles, con¬ 
siderable debate has centered around the question of whether econom¬ 
ically disadvantaged youth reject the work ethic and achievement ori¬ 
entation of the larger society or whether they share the aspirations and 
values of more privileged teenagers; does high unemployment among 
teenagers from low-income families reflect a lack of striving or a lack 
of equal opportunity? Clearly, for teenagers from poor families entry 
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into the world of work holds particular significance as well as stress. 
The earnings of many such youngsters form a necessary part of the 
family economy. How do these adolescents’ educational and occupa¬ 
tional goals correspond to the realities of joblessness and low-income 
work that they observe in their communities? Some general conclusions 
emerge: 

• Minority and low-income teenagers share the high educational and 
occupational goals of other adolescents. 

• Teenagers with work experience are more optimistic about their 
chances to reach their goals and are more realistic in setting educational 
and occupational goals. 

• Minority adolescents may opt for unemployment or work in the 
street economy rather than accept low-level work. 

• Adolescents who perceive the labor market more accurately are 
more successful in the labor market as young adults. 

Several studies indicate that minority and low-income adolescents 
hold values and goals that are quite similar to their more well-to-do 
counterparts. In an investigation of nearly 600 black and Chicano young 
men (aged 16 to 19 and 20 to 24) from low-income families in Los 
Angeles, Bullock (1973) found that most youths aspire to graduate from 
school and find full-time employment; 48 percent of blacks and 42 per¬ 
cent of Chicanos hope to finish college before taking a job. Regardless 
of their family income, these young men want white-collar or profes¬ 
sional work. However, those youths who are higher on the socioeco¬ 
nomic ladder and those who already have had some work experience 
are consistently more optimistic about their chances to actually achieve 
these goals; they not only aspire to high goals but expect to reach them. 

Another study of male youths between the ages of 14 and 24, this 
one longitudinal, nationwide, and very large-scale, also notes the sim¬ 
ilarity in educational and occupational aspirations between black and 
white adolescents (Parnes et al., 1970). Parnes and his colleagues find 
some racial differences that are of interest: White youths who feel more 
positively about their high school experience are more likely to want 
professional or technical jobs. For black youths such career aspirations 
are unrelated to their perceptions of high school. Indeed, Bullock notes 
that although black teenagers in particular feel that job opportunities 
will depend on their educational background, they are decidedly pes¬ 
simistic about developing successful careers. Bullock (1973:55) describes 
the youngsters’ attitudes: 

. . . pessimism is often related to a perception that their existing schooling is 
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inadequate and that they may never have an opportunity to fill the gap. They 
suspect that their education has little or no substance in it and largely because 
they do associate prospects for success with a good education, they can become 
even more deeply pessimistic as they enter the labor market. 


While only a small proportion of teenagers cite economic motivation 
as the reason for their work goals, black youths are twice as likely as 
white youths to do so. Kohen and Parnes (1971) also note that while 
low-income white adolescents lowered their educational goals during 
the high school years, low-income black adolescents maintained high 
goals that were unrealistic because of the actual employment picture. 
Further, the longer white youths were out of school, the more stable 
their long-range career goals became; for black youths no longer in 
school, career goals grew more variable (Kohen and Andrisani, 1974). 
Regardless of racial background, however, high school students with 
more experience in the world of work were more likely to hold edu¬ 
cational and occupational goals that were congruent with one another 
(Kohen et al., 1977). Thus, actual work experience appears related not 
only to a teenager’s optimism about life prospects but also to realism 
in setting goals. 

It is also noteworthy, although not surprising, that black and Chicano 
youths, unlike whites, show little desire to follow in their fathers’ career 
footsteps (Bullock, 1973). This finding parallels research on black teen¬ 
age girls, which shows that when mothers hold low-status jobs, daughters 
do not plan to seek employment when they reach adulthood (Macke 
and Morgan, 1978). Minority teenagers also are generally less satisfied 
with their jobs and less attached to their current work than white ad¬ 
olescents (Parnes et al., 1970). Young blacks may wait for what they 
consider a good job, refusing low-level work, and opting instead for 
unemployment (Bullock, 1973; Schulz, 1969). Another attractive alter¬ 
native for youths who are disenchanted with the traditional labor market 
is the street economy. According to Bullock (1973:99), “the subeconomy 
is probably the greatest single source of market income for young men 
in the central city.” Gambling, drug traffic, illegal numbers, pimping, 
or prostitution may be seen as the most viable route through which 
economically disadvantaged adolescents can fulfill the high aspirations 
for money and prestige that they share with the rest of American youth. 

Both the Bullock study and the longitudinal effort by Parnes and his 
colleagues highlight the importance of adolescents’ perceptions of the 
labor market. Indeed, the teenager with a more accurate understanding 
of the work world is likely to have higher earnings, a more prestigious 
job, and more rapid occupational advancement in young adulthood 
(Kohen et al., 1977). In general, however, knowledge of the world of 
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work increases with age and with socioeconomic standing. Further, 14- 
to 17-year-olds with a clearer grasp of labor market information also 
have more specific career goals and higher work aspirations (Parnes et 
al., 1970). Bullock found that Chicano youths perceive the nature of 
job tasks and earnings more accurately than blacks. He speculates that 
this difference is attributable to the Chicanos’ greater work experience. 

Information about the world of work is likely more limited for children 
growing up in families with parents who are either unemployed or work¬ 
ing in low-paying, unsatisfying jobs. Such parents themselves may lack 
a differentiated understanding of educational and job options, as well 
as job contacts that could help their children negotiate the ladder of 
opportunity. Thus far, there is little to indicate that school or govern¬ 
ment programs are successfully serving this function either. The disparity 
between the hopes of low-income teenagers and their realistic job pos¬ 
sibilities remains distressing to contemplate. 


Children as Workers: Summary 

Despite the increasing prevalance of adolescents in the workplace, re¬ 
search has barely addressed the effects of this trend on the lives and 
views of the teenage worker. There is some indication that a better 
understanding of interpersonal relationships, at least in the workplace, 
may develop from the teenager’s work experience. A finding that is 
more difficult to interpret is that school is less satisfying for the employed 
student. These findings from the “Project for the Study of Adolescent 
Work” clearly need to be supplemented by results from other studies. 

In addition, future research must consider broader issues related to 
teenage employment. Adolescents, especially those from minority groups 
and low-income families, have difficulty obtaining jobs when they seek 
work. An important question is how early experiences of unemployment 
or of jobs that offer few rewards affect teenagers’ future aspirations. 
Further, the social policy context of adolescent work is in flux, with the 
dismantling of federal job training programs, and with proposals to 
permit a subminimum wage for teenagers. Such macro issues as gov¬ 
ernment policies, ethnic and socioeconomic differences, and demo¬ 
graphic trends also deserve research attention. 

METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES IN STUDYING WORK AND CHILDREN’S 
VIEWS 

As our ecological framework suggests and our literature review illus¬ 
trates, the myriad factors that combine to determine how parental work 

affects children’s views are verv difficult to Hicpnt'jnnlA Com rocmiwli 
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investigations attempt to address the complex process through which 
children’s perceptions develop by taking into consideration how the child 
lives within both the family system and society as a whole. All too 
frequently either work or family is treated as a unidimensional construct 
or placed within a limited cause and effect model, obscuring important 
qualifying factors and reciprocal influences. 

Another problem affecting research in this area is the traditionally 
accepted limits of inquiry within individual social-scientific disciplines. 
Hence, sociologists have been apt to examine social roles and institu¬ 
tions, while psychologists traditionally have explored individual behavior 
and inner experience. Rarely have the internal and external perspectives 
of human life and child development been studied in concert. When 
attempts have been made, there have typically been losses in breadth 
or rigor. Consider, for example, the single case study, which sacrifices 
scientific rigor for depth. In contrast, more circumscribed studies of 
maternal employment utilize control groups, self-esteem scales, and so 
forth, but often fail to consider the broader social context. 

Further, much of the research reviewed here does not place the mean¬ 
ing of parental employment, unemployment, and nonemployment within 
a cultural (or subcultural) context. The subculture within which the child 
grows helps determine values and attitudes about work and family life 
and even future aspirations. Surely ghetto children who observe the 
limited employment options of elders are restricted in their own hopes 
for the future (e.g., Ogbu, 1974, 1978). 

In addition to considering the cultural context, research on work- 
family interactions often obscures social standing and family status (whether 
there are one or two parents). Although research designs cannot and 
need not systematically vary all these dimensions, some previous in¬ 
vestigators have failed to even gather these very relevant basic demo¬ 
graphic facts. Further, many studies in this field, notably studies of 
maternal work, focus solely on the mother without considering the fa¬ 
ther’s behavior and views. As Kanter (1977:63) so aptly states, this body 
of research suffers from the “implication that a woman creates her 
marriage and raises her children alone.” 

Another important limitation in research on children’s views of the 
world is the paucity of measures designed specifically for children. Many 
of the methods for assessing the child’s self-concept or perceptions of 
the social world are derived from measures originally designed for adults. 
Further, those measures that have been adapted for children often do 
not take sufficient account of the qualitatively different cognitive ca¬ 
pacities of children of different ages. Future investigators may need to 
consider utilizing different instruments to measure the same phenom- 
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enon in children at different developmental stages. Whereas an open- 
ended interview strategy may be appropriate for adolescents who can 
reflect on their experience, young children may require projective or 
other innovative techniques. For example, youngsters may be able to 
arrange pictures of family members to express their views of family 
relationships, while teenagers may be able to report family communi¬ 
cation patterns. Clearly the development of new methods for assessing 
children’s perceptions will be an important component of future research 
efforts. 

Other methodological issues that primarily pertain to research on 
maternal employment effects deserve brief mention here (also see Hoff¬ 
man, 1974). By definition, research on maternal employment compares 
children of employed mothers to children of nonemployed mothers. 
Some studies lack actual comparison groups and instead include only 
sons and daughters of employed mothers, or use maternal employment 
status as a variable within a correlational design. Without control groups, 
findings may be difficult to interpret. However, in this field, control 
groups are not easy to select, because the population of employed moth¬ 
ers differs from that of nonemployed mothers on demographic char¬ 
acteristics and perhaps personality and attitudinal dimensions as well. 
In their review of the literature, Siegel and Haas (1963) highlight the 
problem of finding matched pairs of employed and nonemployed moth¬ 
ers. Maternal employment is itself a value-laden issue about which most 
people in our society have formulated opinions. Personal biases on the 
part of both researchers and subjects, who may hold either favorable 
or unfavorable attitudes toward maternal employment, are a compli¬ 
cating factor in interpreting results. This is especially true when studying 
attitudes and perceptions, which are largely self-reported. 

Studies on the effects of maternal employment are difficult to compare 
because definitions of work status vary considerably. In some research, 
criteria for inclusion in the employed group are undefined; presumably 
the mothers in this group are working for pay at the time of data col¬ 
lection. There is a similar problem with the definition of nonemployed 
mothers; too often this group becomes merely a residual category in 
which employment history remains unspecified. As we stress throughout 
this paper, other dimensions of the mother’s work life may intervene in 
determining effects on the child. These work-related variables, which 
apply to research on paternal employment as well, include aspects of 
the job itself (e.g., job versus career, kind of work, level of autonomy 
or variety, prestige, location inside or outside the home, work schedule, 
emDlover adaptations to famil status'): aspects of the mother’s em- 
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child when she worked); and personal characteristics of the mother 
(work satisfaction, motivations for working, feelings about being an 
employed mother, etc.). 

The mother’s employment history and how it coincides with the child’s 
changing developmental capacities is especially important to take into 
consideration. For example, a cross-sectional research strategy with a 
sample of employed mothers of elementary school children obscures the 
possible implications of the child’s age at different points in the mother’s 
employment history. The child’s perceptions may differ depending on 
whether the mother has been employed full time since the child’s birth, 
part time since birth, or whether she entered the labor force only after 
the child began attending school. For example, the mother’s return to 
work may coincide with a critical transition for the child, such as the 
move from elementary school to junior high school, which is typically 
accompanied by a drop in self-esteem. This expectable developmental 
change in the child’s perception of self may be mistakenly attributed to 
the mother’s entry into the labor force. Alternatively, the two life 
changes—mother’s and child’s—may interact to alter the child’s views. 
Better specification of employment history would help make sense out 
of research findings. 

One final issue applies not only to studies of maternal work but to 
the entire body of research on parental employment effects. Because 
trends in labor force participation are so clearly in flux, we must be 
sensitive to possible historical (cohort) effects in evaluating research 
findings. The same research study conducted a decade later may yield 
very different data, especially when measuring attitudes and percep¬ 
tions. The reader must, therefore, ask when a study was done in order 
to fairly evaluate its conclusions. At the same time, certain effects, such 
as the negative world views engendered by extreme poverty, may be 
evident regardless of historical context. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

While some information is known about the effects of work patterns on 
children’s views of the world, this area of inquiry is relatively uncharted, 
and further research must address many unanswered questions. In this 
final section, we suggest some new directions and particular methodo¬ 
logical approaches for future research. Our list is not exhaustive; it offers 
selected examples that have emerged from the focus of the Panel on 
Work, Family, and Community and the literature reviewed here. 
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earch Agenda: Selected Ideas 

L) We know very little about how variations in parental work affect 
dren’s views of school, work, and other community institutions and 
'ices. Parental labor force participation must be examined in rela- 
ship to 

(a) the effects of government services on educational and vo¬ 
cational aspirations, 

(b) the effects of schools as caretaking as well as educational 
institutions on attitudes toward authority and achievement, 

(c) the function of school as a preparation for work. 

1) Although we are beginning to develop a more complete under¬ 
iding of how maternal labor force participation affects children’s self- 
epts, questions remain about how work affects the development of 
cr aspects of the self, such as locus of control, social competence, 
vocational aspirations. 

5) The existing research suggests that living in extreme poverty has 
iriety of negative effects on children’s views of the world. Research 
ht investigate the constellation of variables that cause children to 
impoverished and might identify family, community, and govern- 
lt supports that make it easier to cope with economic hardship. 

1) The large body of literature on the absence of the father might 
:omplemented by research on the effects of living with parents (father, 
:her, or both) who are absent due to work demands. Similarly, par- 
; who are very career-oriented may be psychologically absent from 
r children; how does this state of affairs affect the child at various 
s and in various family constellations? 

5) There have been several recent studies of the relationship be- 
n parents’ vocational attitudes and children’s attitudes toward work 
Blau, 1972; Goodale and Hall, 1976; Wijting et al., 1978). How- 
r, the effects of the parents’ actual job status and work characteristics 
children’s attitudes toward work await further investigation. 

5) Researchers might compare families who are experiencing severe 
k-family conflict with those who are managing well. Through inten- 
study, a set of coping strategies could be identified for investigation 
larger sample. Such data might help in the design of interventions 
: attempt to ease work-family strains and enhance the positive effects 
children that emanate from their parents’ work lives. 

7) The area of children’s participation in the work world deserves 
cnsive study. Many research questions remain, including the follow- 
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(a) how work experiences affect children’s views of themselves 
and of relations with authority figures; 

(b) how children are affected by unpaid work, such as caring for 
siblings because of parental employment demands; 

(c) what it means for a child to work with parents or other family 
members, as in family-owned businesses or seasonal migrant 
work; 

(d) how the limited range of jobs available to teenagers affects 
their attitudes about future work. 

(8) A number of natural experiments have been created by changes 
in parental labor force participation. Investigators could use these nat¬ 
ural laboratories to evaluate effects on children’s perceptions of self, 
others, and the world of work. Situations in which children’s views might 
be studied include 

(a) job-related family relocation, often necessitating changes in 
child care, school, etc.; 

(b) parental career shifts that span diverse areas of vocational 
interest; 

(c) Aid to Families with Dependent Children programs that pro¬ 
vide benefits to father-present families versus those that do 
not; 

(d) employer-provided work site child care. 


Research Agenda: Methodology 

(1) Longitudinal research designs are needed to trace developmental 
shifts in children’s perceptions. In addition, such designs would help 
disentangle the many effects due to such parental work changes as a 
mother’s entry or reentry into the work force and a father’s temporary 
unemployment. Long-term as well as more immediate consequences 
could be determined. Although cross-sectional designs are useful, they 
obscure the crucial relationship between parents’ work history and the 
development of the child. 

(2) Cross-sectional designs can yield important information about his¬ 
torical differences in children’s views, such as whether the effects of 
maternal employment change as the phenomenon gains acceptance in 
various segments of society. In addition, cross-sectional research might 
identify universal patterns that are not cohort-specific. Such research 
could, for example, examine continuities in the views of children who 
are affected by economic recessions in different historical contexts. Schaie’s 
(1965) general developmental model utilizes both cross-sectional and 
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longitudinal designs. This model allows for the disentangling of effects 
of historical change by comparing subjects of the same age born in 
different years; effects due to age, by comparing subjects of different 
ages; and effects due to development, by comparing the behavior or 
views of subjects at two points in time. 

(3) Small-scale, qualitative studies of the complex family conditions 
that influence children’s perceptions are needed to supplement more 
rigorous large-sample data. Such accounts would offer valuable infor¬ 
mation about the interactive processes of daily life that shape how chil¬ 
dren view the world. 

(4) In future research, the independent variable of employment sta¬ 
tus must not be defined as simple participation or nonparticipation in 
the labor force. Rather, the operational definition of work status must 
include subjective factors, such as reasons for and satisfaction with work¬ 
ing, as well as a better differentiation of objective factors like type of 
job, work scheduling, and benefits. The Kohn research on work-family 
interaction is an excellent model, given the specification of job char¬ 
acteristics, the selection of relevant socializaton variables, and the the¬ 
oretical and statistical treatment of reciprocal influences and causal re¬ 
lations between work and family life. This research model clearly should 
be extended to include direct observation of children’s behavior and 
perceptions of the world. 

(5) Family status and composition should be defined and reported 
in all future research, so that findings about the effects of parental labor 
force participation are easier to interpret. For example, specification of 
family status would disentangle the effects of maternal work on children 
in father-present as compared to father-absent families. In addition, it 
would help chart how the prevalence of alternative family types, such 
as single-parent and multigenerational families, interacts with changing 
patterns in the world of work. 

(6) In studying the effects of work and family responsibilities, re¬ 
searchers must attend to each family member’s contributions, including 
those of fathers and children. This approach could address questions 
such as 

(a) how diversified experiences with working adults affect chil¬ 
dren’s views of work; 

(b) how parental selection of shift work to better accommodate 
child-care responsibilities affects sex-role attitudes; 

(c) how each member’s participation in family and work life 
changes when the family is under economic stress. 

(7) As mentioned throughout our literature review, research designs 
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that include information about the father—his work life and his rela¬ 
tionship to wife and children—would add considerably to knowledge in 
a field that has long focused disproportionately on the mother. 

(8) Information about socioeconomic standing should be noted in 
future research, even in nonexperimental designs. The standard infor¬ 
mation about income, occupation, and education should be gathered 
about both parents, not just the father. Different methods of calculating 
socioeconomic status, including the use of variables that tap character¬ 
istics of the mother, may reveal different effects on children. 

(9) Future investigators must be more careful to specify which re¬ 
spondents serve as sources of data. For example, fathers and mothers 
often provide conflicting reports of their children’s behavior (Eron et 
al., 1961). Ideally, multiple observers would provide information on 
each behavior of interest. 

(10) Finally, we need to evaluate existing methods and develop new 
age-appropriate means of studying children’s perceptions. In accom¬ 
plishing this task, we face the long-standing difficulty of determining 
how subjective reports relate to actual behavior, as well as further com¬ 
plications posed by the changing nature of the child’s developing cog¬ 
nitive and affective capacities. 
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The Known and the Unknown 


The Panel on Work, Family, and Community was established to explore 
significant policy and research issues associated with changing patterns 
of work and family structure as they affect children’s socialization and 
education. In particular we focused on how families, employers, and 
various formal and informal community institutions have adapted and 
the consequences for children. In this study, we have sought (1) to 
document the nature and extent of change in children’s lives, (2) to 
review the status of existing knowledge concerning the effects of change 
on children’s experiences and development, and (3) to suggest promising 
directions for future research intended to influence public-sector and 
private-sector policies toward working families and their children. What 
have we learned? 

Work cannot be viewed as a single uniform condition. The nature of the 
work experience and the meaning of work may lead to different conse¬ 
quences for children and families in different circumstances. 

A fundamental conclusion of our study that underlies all others is that 
work (i.e., paid employment) cannot be viewed as a single uniform 
condition experienced the same way by all parents with consistent effects 
on all children. It is instead the distinctive characteristics of work, such 
as the nature of the job, the workplace, work scheduling, earnings, work 
history, and the meaning of work, that determine how parents’ em¬ 
ployment affects the well-being of their children. Contrary to strong 
popular opinion on both sides of the issue, there is no compelling evi- 
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dence to suggest that mothers’ or fathers’ labor force participation has 
only good or only bad consequences for all children in all social, eco¬ 
nomic, and cultural circumstances. It seems to have varying effects (some 
good and some bad) depending on how the conditions of work interact 
with family processes and the roles of formal and informal community 
institutions (e.g., schools, churches, social service agencies, recreation 
centers, and neighborhood groups). There is no simple, predictable, 
linear relationship, for example, between parents’ work status and chil¬ 
dren's academic achievement and their attitudes about work. It is there¬ 
fore not work alone but the complex links between and among work, 
family, and community as they directly and indirectly influence chil¬ 
dren's daily experiences that determine whether parental employment— 
mothers’ or fathers’ or both parents’—will produce positive, negative, 
or neutral outcomes in children. 

Existing research paradigms are generally inadequate and inappro¬ 
priate for understanding the complex effects of work on children and 
their families. Heretofore, many researchers have viewed parental em¬ 
ployment as a simple, dichotomous variable. Most studies have con¬ 
centrated on maternal employment and ignored paternal or parental 
employment, as well as work by children themselves. Furthermore, from 
our review it is clear that most studies have focused on discrete aspects 
of the dynamic relationships and interactions among work, family, and 
community without taking into account a variety of intervening vari¬ 
ables. For example, studies of the effects of maternal employment on 
school achievement among boys and girls have generally concluded that 
there are neglible differences between children with working and non¬ 
working mothers when there is a control for socioeconomic level. How¬ 
ever, work may have significant effects on such things as spousal rela¬ 
tionships and mothers’ sense of happiness, which may significantly affect 
family functioning and, in turn, children’s performance in the classroom. 
As Bronfenbrenner and Crouter (Chapter 3 in this volume) point out 
■‘Studies that are limited to searching for differences in the characteristics 
of children solely as a function of the mother’s employment status have 
clearly reached the point of diminishing returns. The focus of investi¬ 
gation must shift to the exploration of intervening processes both within 
and outside the family. This shift, in turn, requires the use of more 
complex research paradigms. ...” 

There is growing evidence that men and women work for similar 
reasons and that income alone is not the only motivating factor. De¬ 
pending on the conditions and the meaning of work to the parent or 
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may provide important peer relationships. Parental employment may 
offer new and positive role models for children. As the review by Bloom- 
Feshbach, Bloom-Feshbach, and Heller (Chapter 8 in this volume) sug¬ 
gests, there is some evidence that how parents, especially mothers, feel 
about their work may affect how they feel about themselves and their 
children. In turn it may affect children’s attitudes about themselves and 
their parents and their educational and career aspirations. Race, eth¬ 
nicity, and religious background, as well as educational attainment, 
socioeconomic status, and age, may be significant determinants of moth¬ 
ers’ attitudes about work. In general, however, research has not explored 
the extent and ways in which the varying conditions and meaning of 
work for both mothers and fathers influence child outcomes as well as 
parents’ perceptions of their children. 

Existing research has also largely failed to account for the fact that 
the consequences of the parental work experience may be different for 
parents and children. For example, immediately following divorce, working 
outside the home may be essential to the mother’s adjustment and well¬ 
being. On the other hand it may have negative consequences for her 
children, who may feel doubly abandoned, especially if the mother did 
not work before the divorce. These types of consequences may vary for 
children of different ages and sexes. 

In sum, as several papers in this volume have shown, work is a complex 
variable and its effects on children are intricately related to a variety of 
other factors, such as the age and sex of the child, socioeconomic level, 
family income, race and ethnicity, family structure, presence and age 
of siblings, parent education and job satisfaction, parent-child relation¬ 
ships, and peer relationships, to name just a few. Inevitably therefore, 
it is difficult to identify the distinctive characteristics of children whose 
sole parent or whose mother and father are in the paid labor force. 
Moreover, as more children grow up in families in which one or both 
parents are working on a full-time or part-time basis, the meaning of 
the work experience for parents and the consequences for their children 
may become almost as diverse as the families and children themselves. 
Indeed, to try to isolate the effects of parental employment, as a single 
variable, on children is like trying to identify the consequences of in¬ 
dustrialization or urbanization. 

Although we have identified no single overall effect on children that results 
from their parents working, we know that paid employment creates or 
adds to family income and decreases family time . 

From our review of the existing literature a major conclusion is that 
the simple fact of parents working outside the home has no universally 



their employed parent or parents. 

As we have previously noted, the social and economic environments 
in which children are reared are generally agreed to be the most sig¬ 
nificant indicator of their overall well-being—health, educational 
achievement, later employment, and earnings. In terms of family in¬ 
come, children are better off if both parents or a sole parent are in the 
paid labor force. Children in single-parent families are more likely to 
be poor, particularly if the parent is not working. Thus for example in 
1979 (the most recent year for which we have complete data) of the 9.7 
million children who lived in families with income below the poverty 
level, 5.5 million, almost 57 percent lived in female-headed families 
(Bureau of the Census, 1981). Almost 85 percent of the 3.3 million 
children in single-parent families whose mothers did not work lived in 
poverty, in contrast to 31 percent of those whose mothers worked at 
least some time during the year and 12 percent of those whose mothers 
worked full time all year round. Of the 3.8 million poor children living 
in husband-wife families, 65 percent had nonworking mothers. Only 2.2 
percent of those children whose fathers worked full time all year and 
whose mothers worked at some time during the year were poor. (Al¬ 
though the Census Bureau’s measure of poverty does not include such 
noncash benefits as food stamps, most of these children would still be 
living in poverty regardless of whether their families received such ben¬ 
efits.) 

Economic well-being is not necessarily correlated with positive child 
outcomes nor does it necessarily maximize the well-being of all family 
members. However, as noted in the reviews by Bronfenbrenner and 
Crouter (Chapter 3 in this volume) and by Heyns (Chapter 7 in this 
volume), lack of income is frequently correlated with negative cognitive, 
social, and developmental outcomes in children and often with family 
stress and related problems. Although the value of work and related 
earnings varies for families at different income levels (i.e., depending 
on the extent to which taxes, day-care expenses, transportation ex¬ 
penses, etc., reduce net earnings gains)* parental employment clearly 
enhances families’ economic well-being (Ferber and Birnbaum, Chapter 
4 in this volume). Paid employment is essential for most families headed 
by women if income is to be above the poverty threshold. (Obviously, 
wage levels and hours worked are also important.) It may mean the 
difference between adequate and inadequate housing, nutrition, cloth¬ 
ing, and health care. Although the number and proportion of poor two- 
parent families is substantially smaller regardless of whether one or both 
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parents work, poverty is almost negligible when both parents work. 
Among moderate-income and upper-income families, earnings that re¬ 
sult when both parents work may contribute to a more comfortable 
standard of living and thereby provide children with opportunities that 
enhance their development, such as extracurricular programs, summer 
programs, and family vacations. 

From our review of the existing data and research literature, we also 
conclude that children of working parents spend less time each day with 
their mothers, fathers, or both and more time in settings away from 
their homes and in the care of other adults. Increasing numbers of 
preschool children are spending some portion of their day in day-care 
centers, in preschool programs (in and outside of schools), or in family 
day-care homes. Many other very young children who remain at home 
are cared for by family members or nonrelatives while their parent or 
parents are at work, or are cared for by other parents who share re¬ 
sponsibilities on a cooperative basis. School-age children are spending 
more of their nonschool time in a variety of settings (e.g., recreation 
centers, extended day programs in schools, after-school care arrange¬ 
ments) about which there is little systematic information. Although data 
do not exist, there are also undoubtedly a significant number of children, 
both preschool and school age, who are left alone without any formal 
care arrangement during the hours when their parent or parents are 
working. 

There is little firm evidence of the effects of various care arrangements 
or lack of care arrangements on children, although we do know that 
children cared for in groups tend to get more colds and flu than other 
children. Some emerging studies seem to suggest negative effects on 
cognitive and personality development among middle-class boys whose 
mothers work full time, although these findings are not firm. The effects 
of substitute care or the lack of organized, supervised arrangements on 
outcomes such as maternal attachment and peer orientation seem to 
depend largely on the quality of that care, the characteristics of the child 
(e.g., age, health, sex), and the attitudes of the working parents about 
their jobs and their children. 

Working mothers in both single-parent and two-parent families spend 
approximately as much time each day in the direct physical care of their 
children as mothers who are housewives do. Evidence also suggests that 
at all socioeconomic levels, fathers in two-parent families in which the 
mother works spend some more time in child care than do husbands 
with nonworking wives (Moore and Hofferth, 1979). Nevertheless, as 
Ferber and Birnbaum (Chapter 4 in this volume) suggest, the overall 
difference in the level of father’s participation is relatively insignificant. 



reasonable to assume that single fathers share many of the problems of 
single mothers who are combining work and parenting responsibilities; 
however, they are likely to have more income available to solve such 
problems than do women who head families. 

There is some evidence that working parents, especially working 
mothers, are likely to spend much of their nonwork time with their 
children rather than in other pursuits. We have found no evidence, 
however, that parents whose work schedules are somewhat more flexible 
than the standard nine-to-five work day (e.g., those working flexitime 
schedules or off-peak shifts), spend more time with their children. Ex¬ 
cept for complaints by parents about time constraints and a sense of 
pressure, the consequent effects of the time crunch for their children 
are also unclear. In addition the implications for the quantity and quality 
of parent-child interactions among parents who work full time as op¬ 
posed to part time are not fully understood. 

Families are making their own personal adaptations to changing work 
patterns. Parents seem to be responding and coping in a variety of ways, 
but some circumstances permit more successful adaptation than others. 

As work patterns and related patterns of family structure continue to 
change, there is increasing evidence that families are adapting in a va¬ 
riety of ways—some more, some less successfully. Parents, for example, 
are making greater use of private preschool and nursery school pro¬ 
grams, of commercial child care services, and of public- and private- 
school extended day-care programs for child care. Working parents are 
also more frequently choosing private-school alternatives to public ed¬ 
ucation, although it is unclear whether parents, in particular mothers, 
go to work in order to afford private education or whether having ad¬ 
ditional income leads them to choose private schools. Parents are ar¬ 
ranging carpools to manage their own and their children’s transportation 
needs. Some parents in two-earner families are opting to work alternate 
shifts in order to meet their child-care needs. Others are organizing 
multiple care arrangements, including schools, formal or informal family 
day care, and care by relatives, to ensure adequate coverage during the 
hours they are at work. Although the proportion of women who are 
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rking part time has decreased over the last decade, some mothers 
[ choose part-time employment in order to manage family and work 
xmsibilities simultaneously; others may choose jobs that permit greater 
ability of work scheduling and work site. 

ittle systematic information exists concerning the types of arrange- 
nts that families, especially families with school-age children, make 
accommodate parental work roles and family responsibilities. Little 
nown as well about the extent to which such arrangements create or 
viate family stress, which in turn affects parent-child relations, spousal 
itions, and mothers’ and fathers’ sense of coping. Nor is it clearly 
lerstood which parents cope most successfully and why, or which fail 
why. Indeed, both working families and those with an at-home 
ent, especially a mother, are changing their life-styles in important 
ys. Although a mother’s employment status may be a significant 
iable in determining the goods and services that families purchase, 
ome level may be more important. Moreover, the spillover effects 
urring as a result of changes initiated by working families have con- 
[uences for traditional families as well. 

anges are also occurring in the roles of the workplace, schools, and 
er community institutions, but conceptualization and measurement are 
1 well developed. 

n our review of existing data sources and the research literature we 
d discovered evidence of changes that are occurring in other insti- 
'ons ip our society outside the family—in the workplace, in schools, 
i in other community institutions. The extent of these changes is 
ficult to determine, however, because systematic data are not avail- 
e. Moreover, it is difficult to assess what factors account for these 
/elopments and to determine the direct and indirect causes as well 
the consequences for children, families, and the institutions them- 
ves. 

\s noted in the Kamerman and Kingston review (Chapter 5 in this 
.ume), both voluntarily and as a result of federal mandate many 
ployers are beginning to adopt innovative policies and practices to 
et the needs of a changing work force. In 1978 for example, Congress 
>sed the Pregnancy Discrimination Act (P.L. 95-555), which requires 
it health insurance, disability, and sick leave benefits be paid for 
ignancy and related absences on the same basis as any illness or 
ability. Similarly, from 1971, when the concept of flexitime was first 
oduced by an American company, to 1977 the proportion of the 
or force covered by this provision rose to 6 percent. It rose to an 
imated 10 percent by 1980. 


With regard to other community institutions, a variety of changes ai 
becoming evident. Public and private day-care arrangements, for e: 
ample, have developed rapidly. The number of children in federal 
funded day-care and preschool programs increased from about 300,0( 
in 1971 (200,000 in programs funded under the Social Security Act ar 
100,000 in Head Start) to 1.8 million in 1978 (more than 1 million 
Social-Security-funded programs and more than 700,000 almost equal 
divided between Head Start and programs sponsored under Title I < 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act). Market responses 
the child-care needs of working parents increased similarly, especial 
in the last half of the decade. Proprietary (for-profit) child-care chain 
for example, were first established in the United States in the ear 
1970s. By 1980 there were 10 such commercial chains across the count 
accounting for about 5 percent of all of the country’s 19,000 license 
centers. It is important to note that the majority of these public ai 
private care arrangements are for very young children. 

Other changes among public and private community institutions i 
elude the rapid growth of various self-help groups, such as those f 
parents without partners, those to counsel prospective parents on met 
ods of childbirth, those for parents of children with particular disabiliti 
and handicaps, and those for working parents with very young childre 
Similarly, a variety of counseling and homemaker services have emerge 
some publicly supported, others privately sponsored, and still othe 
available in the marketplace. 

As the Kamerman-Kingston and Bell reviews (Chapters 5 and 
respectively, in this volume) suggest, however, little systematic resear 
has been done on workplace conditions, policies, and practices as th 
affect the personal-familial roles and relationships of employees; on t 
variations among employers; or on the factors accounting for, or effei 
of, these variations. Nor has attention been paid to the fit betwe 
supports provided by employers and those provided by other public 
private, formal or informal institutions. Similarly, the role of the woi 
place in mediating (or exacerbating) the effects of inadequacies in e 
isting community institutions and supports has been largely overlook 
in existing studies. 
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3iven the limited range of institutions we have studied, the most 
lificant—and the most obvious—lack of information regarding any 
e of response is about the community institutions: schools; informal 
iports, including kin, neighbors, friends; formal service systems; re- 
ous institutions; small businesses; and neighborhoods. We believe 
t more is actually occurring than appears in the literature. We con- 
de therefore that either the data are unavailable or the research has 
iressed the wrong questions. 

vlost of the studies of those institutions impinging directly on children 
mily, neighborhood, school) or indirectly through their parents (the 
rkplace) do not address family and child outcomes in a systematic 
y, nor do they take account of work patterns and work status as 
nificant variables. Efforts at understanding the nature, extent, and 
lsequences of adaptations by community institutions and responses 
the changes we have described are limited by the lack of a conceptual 
mework that includes attention to these phenomena. Thus far re- 
rchers have not viewed the changing employment status of parents 
of adults likely to become parents as salient to the study of schools 
of other formal or informal community institutions. The extensive 
orts we have made to review existing research from this perspective 
/e been frustrated by (1) the absence of an appropriate conceptual 
ework among researchers working in the field and (2) the failure 
ost researchers to pay attention to the phenomenon. 

Jttle systematic research on community institutions exists. Most re- 
rch views community institutions as serving very narrow, specialized 
ictions (e.g., schools) or as responding to pathologies or problems 
er than to ordinary or normal needs (e.g. social agencies). Some 
/ious exceptions exist, including several excellent studies of child-care 
vices (e.g. Abt Associates, 1978); a national study of family services, 
luding both formal and informal, market and nonmarket, religious 
i secular, practical and therapeutic services (Kahn and Kamerman, 
52); an in-depth study of social networks in one community and a 
sequent study in four communities (Lein, 1977; Lein et al., in prog- 
s); and a replication of an earlier, major study of a midwestern com- 
nity (Caplow et al., 1982). Apart from these and a few others, most 
sting research on community institutions has largely addressed formal 
i informal institutions as discrete entities. The configurations of for- 
1 service institutions—public and private—and informal organizations 
i helping networks have not been studied from the perspective of 
v they interrelate with one another. Nor has attention been paid‘to 
v market services fit or to the role such institutions may play in 
diating the effects of different parental work patterns on children. 


the implemention of innovative curricular and extracurricular programs 
by schools (McLaughlin and Berman, 1975; Elmore, 1978; 1979-1980). 
An important conclusion of this literature is that a complex interaction 
of external factors—including emerging social, demographic, and eco¬ 
nomic trends; family functioning; workplace policies and practices; and 
the roles of other formal and informal community institutions—influ¬ 
ences what goes on in schools and the resultant effects on children. We 
conclude therefore that a better understanding is needed of the direct 
and indirect roles of these other institutions and their interrelationships 
to see how they support, fail to support, and/or mediate the outcomes 
of school programs. 

Little is known about the consequences for children of parental employ¬ 
ment or unemployment. Simple propositions regarding the positive or 
negative consequences of parents’ work cannot be demonstrated and so¬ 
phisticated ones have generally not been investigated. Child outcomes, 
where they have been addressed, are conceived very narrowly. 

Much of the research on child outcomes ignores parental employment, 
or treats it as a global, uniform variable. Similarly, many of the studies 
we reviewed ignore the mediating role played by other institutions im¬ 
pinging on children and the other-than-family settings where children 
spend much of their time. Thus, we have found that the data on children 
and child outcomes are largely inadequate to explain variance. 

Most of the research on child outcomes is concentrated on cognitive 
and achievement measures narrowly defined. We know little about social 
and emotional outcomes for children; values and attitudes; peer rela¬ 
tionships; problem-solving abilities; or behavioral outcomes such as 
dropping out of school, teenage employment, or family formation. We 
also know little about the effects of work on family processes that may 
in turn have consequences for children. Our measures for some of these 
outcomes are still relatively crude. More importantly, we do not know 
with any certainty to what factors we should attribute differences. 

Although it is clear that parental work is by itself neither helpful nor 
harmful to families and children, there is some evidence that the out- 
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)mes for children may vary depending on a variety of child and parent 
laracteristics, parental work characteristics, and a host of other factors, 
.mong those factors that may make a difference are the age and sex 
f the child; the income, marital status, race, or ethnicity of the parents; 
le nature of the parent’s job; and the meaning work has to that parent. 

1 addition the extent and availability of supportive services, such as 
rild care, relatives’ help, and job flexibility, may play an important 
rie. Given the multiplicity of antecedent and intervening variables, it 
lay be very difficult to sort out differences in child outcomes and to 
ocount for them in any clear and consistent fashion. Certainly, current 
nowledge does not permit us to do so. 

As the Heyns review (Chapter 7 in this volume) suggests, most existing 
^search on child outcomes in schools is narrowly focused on curriculum 
sues and cognitive outcomes or other types of test scores. Yet education 
oes well beyond this narrow view of schooling to include the family, 
le community, and changes in the world of work. Singly or in com- 
ination, they all influence children’s education and life chances. The 
Die of schools has evolved over time to accommodate the predominant 
eeds and values of families in our society. At times in our history, 
drools have provided a variety of services, courses, and programs in 

dition to traditional curricular programs. At other times they have 
een more circumscribed in their functions, reflecting a strong societal 
alue on maintaining child-rearing functions as a family matter (Cuban, 
980). Nevertheless, there has been no systematic attention paid to these 
volutions and the consequences of particular developments for chil- 
ren, for their families, and for the capacity of the schools to perform 
leir traditional educational role. 

As the reviews by Bronfenbrenner and Crouter (Chapter 3 in this 
olume) and by Bloom-Feshbach, Bloom-Feshbach, and Heller (Chap- 
2 r 8 in this volume) indicate, most existing research is also focused on 
riddle-class families. Only a few studies examine the coping behavior 
f black and other minority families, although black families have by 
ar the longest history of maternal employment, particularly among 
lothers in married-couple families. Working families have been a dom- 
aant type in the black community for years and offer a much longer 
ime frame in which to study the phenomenon, yet they have received 
ttle systematic analysis. The lower labor force participation rate of 
lack single mothers compared to white mothers in the same situation 
aises a different set of questions that also has not been adequately 
ddressed thus far. 

Similarly, we have found no existing research directed toward the 


/\iiiiuugn uieie is a gruwmg uuuy ui icscaicn men. uucunicma luc im¬ 
portance of the father in the socialization and psychological growth of 
children from early infancy onward, little attention has been devoted 
to the family as a system in which change in any one part inevitably 
affects others. 

Finally, our review of the existing literature suggests that much of the 
research on single-parent families has failed to disentangle single-parent 
status and family income from the nature and characteristics of mother’s 
work and the presence or absence of formal and informal external sup¬ 
ports such as kin networks, neighborhood child-care facilities, and trans¬ 
portation arrangements. 
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Implicit in our summary of what is known and what remains to be known 
about the effects of changing patterns of work and family on children’s 
experiences and development is an agenda for future research. In ad¬ 
dition, each of the topical research reviews presented in Part II includes 
the authors’ more focused suggestions for further study. A lengthly 
shopping list of additional studies, highlighting what we do not know 
but want to know, could certainly be added. Such a miscellaneous listing 
seems inappropriate, however, in light of our objective of proposing a 
new paradigm for studying the consequences of social change for chil¬ 
dren’s socialization and education. 

Instead therefore, we pose a limited number of suggestions that both 
illustrate the approach presented in the previous chapter and are aimed 
at filling gaps in existing knowledge when the findings could significantly 
influence public- and private-sector decision making, public opinion, 
and/or popular beliefs. 

The major finding of this study is that employment by mothers, fath¬ 
ers, or both is neither universally good nor bad for children. To address 
questions concerning the effect of parental work on children, one must 
take account of the mediating forces of various adaptations (both suc¬ 
cessful and unsuccessful) by individuals, by families, and by other formal 
and informal institutions in our society. Understanding the capacity of 
children and their families to cope with changing work patterns and 
work status requires more and better structural analyses (e.g., studies 
of changes in the nature of work, child-care patterns, policies, and 
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services). But such studies must be premised on a conceptual framework 
that includes the role and impact of intervening factors. It requires an 
understanding of the dynamic psychosocial interaction of a family or 
similar families (for example, racial and ethnic minorities; families shar¬ 
ing the same social, cultural, and economic characteristics; or perhaps 
geographical location) within primary (i.e., family, kin, and close friends), 
secondary (i.e., people, policies, and practices in local community in¬ 
stitutions), and tertiary (i.e., people, policies, and practices of the larger 
society) social systems. It depends on what psychosocial adaptive mech¬ 
anisms families and others in the primary social system develop in re¬ 
sponse to social, cultural, and economic environmental conditions and 
then transmit to subsequent generations. Finally, the outcomes depend 
on how the individual family and child integrate and act on experiences 
from the environment in which they live and manage. In short, our first 
and most fundamental recommendation is the need to base future re¬ 
search on a concept of individual and family adaptation that includes 
interaction with larger social systems and conditions in our society. 

In proposing further directions for future research that derive from 
this conceptualization, we would particularly stress the following: 

• Improving the existing data base on children and on the work sit¬ 
uation and the work history of their parents 

• Obtaining insights and knowledge concerning the kinds of adap¬ 
tations (successful and unsuccessful) now being made by working fam¬ 
ilies, employers, schools, and other community institutions 

• Evaluating the direct and indirect outcomes of government policies, 
employment policies, and community services 

• Improving the state of knowledge about the effects of employment, 
unemployment, and welfare on children’s well-being. 

These suggestions are discussed in greater detail in the remainder of 
this chapter. 

IMPROVING THE EXISTING DATA BASE ON CHILDREN AND ON THE 
WORK SITUATION AND WORK HISTORY OF THEIR PARENTS 

The panel recommends that the existing data base on children in working 
families be improved (1) to pay more attention to the child and child 
outcomes and (2) to be more sensitive to the complexity of the parental 
work dimension and to the range of intervening variables we have iden¬ 
tified as significant. Examples of alternative approaches to accomplish¬ 
ing this include the development of better childhood social indicators; 



At present, our knowledge of what is happening to children as a con¬ 
sequence of major social changes occurring in the society, including 
changing work patterns and related changes in family life-styles, is lim¬ 
ited both by the inadequacy of existing research and the brevity of the 
time period in which these phenomena have taken place and received 
scholarly attention. Undoubtedly, many children will adapt to these 
changes as their parents make necessary adjustments in their daily lives. 
Some will experience stress. Others, who are more fragile or who are 
reared in more vulnerable families (e.g., those who are poor) under 
difficult circumstances, may have more serious problems. Given the 
nature, extent, and pace of change in family structure and functioning, 
schools, peer groups, and neighborhoods, it is essential that researchers 
begin to assess what the consequences are for children’s social, emo¬ 
tional, physical, and intellectual development. 

Childhood social indicators—quantitative or statistical measures of 
specified conditions of children’s lives—are now beginning to be de¬ 
veloped in order to assess what is happening to children over time. 
These indicators represent new ways of measuring key aspects of chil¬ 
dren’s development, including their physical health, social and intellec¬ 
tual competence, ethical and moral values, attitudes, and aspirations, 
as well as other aspects of their well-being. If our goal is to be able to 
better assess the impact of social change on children, to focus social 
science research more directly on the consequences for children, then 
improving the quantity and quality of statistical data on children and 
improving measures of child development are important research prior¬ 
ities. Included here are the maintenance of basic national statistical 
series, the conduct of periodic surveys of children, and the development 
of new methods for measuring family functioning and child develop¬ 
ment. 


Maintenance of Existing Data Sources Containing Information on the 
Socialization and Education of Children in a Changing Context 

Children are growing up in a rapidly changing society with everyday 
experiences seemingly different from those of children who grew up a 
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generation ago. They are more likely than ever before to live for at least 
some period of time in a single-parent family, and they will probably 
have only one or two siblings. As adults, they are likely to live in a very 
different world, one in which men as well as women will be active 
participants in child rearing and related parental responsibilities, as well 
as active participants in the labor force. Accordingly, it is important to 
know whether current patterns of socialization and education are pre¬ 
paring children for their future roles in society. Implicitly, there is a 
shift from concentrating on the effects of parental employment per se 
to a study of the conditions under which children grow and prosper, 
given a changed reality. Which antecedent and intervening variables 
matter? Which familial and nonfamilial characteristics and supports make 
a difference? 

What views do children (preadolescents and adolescents) hold of adult 
roles at work and at home? How realistic are children in assessing what 
they are likely to be and to do when they are grown up? Do girls see 
themselves as workers outside the home or as homemakers who' care 
for their own children? Do boys see themselves as married to working 
women or to women who are at home during the day doing housework 
and preparing elaborate meals for their return at night? Do boys see 
themselves as fathers diapering a baby, feeding a toddler, picking up a 
child after school, or is this all viewed as women’s work? 

Which children, with what characteristics, from which types of fam¬ 
ilies, with what parental characteristics seem best prepared for these 
changing realities? What other attributes do they possess as regards 
school achievement, occupational aspirations, peer relationships, lead¬ 
ership capacities, values, and attitudes? Can we, for example, use sur¬ 
veys that include retrospective data to account for different outcomes 
by backward mapping, unraveling the multiple variables described ear¬ 
lier related to parental work status, family interaction, and the presence 
and type of institutional supports? What is the role played by school, 
television, employers, and other formal and informal institutions in the 
shaping of children’s views and behavior, and which are most significant, 
how are they significant, and why? 

At the very least we believe existing data series containing information 
of these types should be maintained and indeed enriched in order to 
provide data on family and institutional responses as well as child out¬ 
comes. Where such information does not already exist, efforts should 
be made to begin to collect it, preferably as added features of existing 
surveys. The purpose here is to begin to develop a data base that will 
permit the monitoring of changes over time. Given the monetary and 
time costs involved in carrying out new studies, especially longitudinal 




Nevertheless, they provide unusually valuable potential for secondary 
analyses. 


Secondary Analyses of Existing Data 

One immediate possibility is to explore those large-scale data sets, both 
cross-sectional and longitudinal, that include at least some data on pa¬ 
rental employment, child outcomes, and selected intervening variables. 
Researchers might test hypotheses concerning how various support sys¬ 
tems (directly or indirectly, individually or collectively) influence how 
changing patterns of labor force participation affect children. Inde¬ 
pendent variables would include factors such as work status of parents 
and youth (e.g., hours, occupation), socioeconomic level, family struc¬ 
ture, and age and sex of the child. Dependent variables would be child 
outcomes of various types, such as school achievement, the formation 
of values and attitudes toward work, education, family formation, peer 
interactions, and parent and sibling relationships. The intervening var¬ 
iables would include those support systems that influence children’s 
socialization, such as schools, community social services, television, and 
the other media. The purpose of such secondary analyses would be to 
examine the extent to which existing data (that correlate family structure 
and the work status of parents and youths with various outcomes among 
children of different sexes, at different ages, and in families with dif¬ 
ferent structures and work patterns) also yield an understanding of the 
role of various support systems (e.g., schools, workplace policies and 
practices, other formal and informal institutions), and what accounts 
for variations in outcomes among children. 

Existing data sets which lend themselves to such analyses include the 
surveys mentioned above as well as the Seattle-Denver Income Main¬ 
tenance Study. 


Cross-Sectional Studies 

Cross-sectional studies continue to yield important information. Any 
new studies of the consequences of changing patterns of work and family 
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on children should provide greater specificity with regard to parent, 
child, and workplace characteristics, as well as the presence or absence 
of alternative support systems. Similarly, institutional studies—of schools, 
community services, and the workplace—should include attention to the 
family and employment characteristics of adults and where possible to 
some child outcomes as well. 

Particular attention should be paid to the role of such factors as the 
age of the child when the parent commenced working (or stopped work¬ 
ing) and the child’s age at the time of the study; the sex of the child; 
family structure, income, and race and ethnicity; parents’ education and 
occupation; parents’ job and salary, hours, and place of work; com¬ 
muting time to the workplace; parents’ attitude toward work and work 
history; and type and continuity of child care. All these factors seem to 
influence how parental employment affects children. Of special impor¬ 
tance where young children are concerned is how parents view these 
arrangements, what their preferences might be, and what other support 
systems (e.g., friends, neighbors, workplace, kin) exist and what role 
they play. 

Some indication of who provides the data is also important. For ex¬ 
ample, in reports of children’s attitudes and behavior, whether mother, 
father, or child is the source of the information obviously could make 
a significant difference, as it would for parent or teacher reports, or for 
employer and employee reports. 


Longitudinal Studies 

Most relevant research has been cross-sectional. By definition such 
methodology precludes any possibility of assessing long-term effects and 
changes over time. Since the long-term consequences of the major social 
changes we are highlighting cannot be discerned from a snapshot in 
time, existing research has not adequately explored (1) changing em¬ 
ployment patterns over the course of the family life cycle; (2) changing 
aspects of the family system as adaptations are made, or not made, to 
new patterns of work and family structure; (3) evolving roles and re¬ 
lationships among community institutions (e.g., the schools, social serv¬ 
ice agencies, churches, neighborhood groups); and (4) changes in child 
outcomes as children develop and mature. 

A major recommendation of several of the papers included in Part 
II of this volume, therefore, is that future studies should include more 
opportunity for obtaining data on long-term effects. Ideally, longitudinal 
studies would include attention to the changing characteristics of chil¬ 
dren, of the family system, and of the context and content of the ex- 



ADAPTATIONS (SUCCESSFUL AND UNSUCCESSFUL) NOW BEING MADE 
BY WORKING FAMILIES, EMPLOYERS, SCHOOLS, AND OTHER 
COMMUNITY INSTITUTIONS 

The objective here is to learn more about (1) the experience of individual 
family members (parents and children) within the family itself, in their 
neighborhoods, and in peer groups; which families cope well with the 
demands of the two worlds of work and family life, which have difficulty, 
and with what consequences for children; (2) how different types of 
institutions (large and small firms, formal and informal organizations, 
market and nonmarket services) are responding to the changes now 
being experienced by employers, employees, consumers, and client groups; 
(3) how different countries at comparable levels of development are 
responding, and what their experiences have been, with what results. 
Surveys, case studies, ethnographic studies, natural experiments, and 
cross-national studies offer alternative approaches to gathering this in¬ 
formation. Illustrations follow below. 


Adaptations by Different Types of Working Families 

Everything we know about how social change occurs and how society 
functions suggests that families—parents and children—must be making 
all sorts of adaptations on an individual basis. As we have suggested, 
parents are coping in a variety of ways, some more, some less success¬ 
fully. How they cope—the methods they use and their effectiveness— 
have implications for them, for their children, and for a variety of in¬ 
stitutions. How widespread are the kinds of adaptations we observe 
among some families? What exactly are they doing and what do they 
view as helpful, for whom, under what circumstances, and why? 

Researchers know very little about the daily life experiences of chil¬ 
dren and parents in working families (or for that matter in families with 
an at-home mother). For example, exactly where and how do children 


spend their days ! How do they and their parents use their time? What 
kinds of community services and institutions do working families of 
different types use, for what purposes, with what consequences? How 
are these experienced? Do working parents make different choices con¬ 
cerning schools, and do they view schools differently than do nonworking 
parents? What does work provide in the way of in-kind benefits, to 
which families, with what results? What are the implications for the 
significant differential that exists among those receiving and those not 
receiving these benefits? 

In many families the major burden or adaptation may be carried by 
the parents themselves as they perform their primary child-caring and 
child-rearing responsibilities despite significantly less time and with less 
or different kinds of outside help. Among married-couple families, to 
what extent are husbands and wives making different personal adjust¬ 
ments in order to cope with these new realities? For example, which 
parents are choosing to work different shifts or different hours in order 
to ensure the presence of at least one parent at home all or most of the 
time? Are these choices made because the parents prefer caring for their 
children themselves or because the alternative resources for child care 
are nonexistent or inadequate? What are the consequences of such pat¬ 
terns for the family system (e.g., spouse relations, parent-child relations) 
and for parents’ capacity to monitor and supervise their children’s ac¬ 
tivities, as well as for children’s development? 

Life-cycle events affect work and family interactions, too. If marriage 
or the decision to have a child can alter a person’s decision to have a 
career (or the kind of career to have), a new job, a promotion, or a 
transfer can affect parents’ use of time; their patterns of familial, social, 
and community relationships; and their attitudes and behavior toward 
their children. What is not known, however, is what differentiates those 
families and work organizations in which events are constructively han¬ 
dled from those in which the effects are deleterious. Yet this kind of 
information is important for families in managing their own affairs and 
for employers in developing policies. 

Which parents with what characteristics are coping well, which are 
not, and by what criteria? Are parents, for example, experiencing more 
stress even though in the short run they seem to be managing ade¬ 
quately? Are they experiencing more stress that is leading to identifiable 
problems for themselves or their families (e.g., marital problems, so¬ 
matic problems, work problems, behavior problems toward children)? 
Are those families that are usually viewed as especially vulnerable (low- 
income families, single-parent families, black or Hispanic families) more 
likely to experience difficulties as a consequence of both parents work- 



made? What does coping well mean? Does it mean that parents do not 
say they are experiencing undue stress, that they do not attribute any 
problems to their children as a consequence of the changes in their own 
life-style, or that by some objective criteria, no such problems can be 
identified? 

Among those parents who seem to be coping successfully, which in¬ 
stitutions (e.g., employers, neighbors, friends, kin, schools, community 
services) do they view as helpful, why, and in what ways? 


Institutional Adaptations 

All that we know about society would indicate that those community 
institutions serving families and children will be responding to the changes 
in their client-consumer groups, although there may be a time lag before 
such adaptations emerge and are recognized. Thus far what has been 
learned from existing research suggests very limited responses. 

It would seem that where community institutions are concerned (for¬ 
mal and informal service systems, market and nonmarket services, and 
so forth), one major problem has been the lack of an adequate con¬ 
ceptualization of the domain and a concomitant failure to ask questions 
relating what these organizations do or do not provide, and why, to 
changes in their client-user population and the effects on children. For 
example, to what extent is the market responding to these new needs? 
Which families use the market and which are excluded from obtaining 
such help through the market, with what consequences? Could more 
cash and personal disposable income ensure access to private services 
or goods, and would they provide an adequate substitute or equivalent 
for collective goods? 

Are existing social service agencies designed to serve only those with 
identifiable problems? If so, where do families go who do not view 
themselves as having problems but want some help managing compli¬ 
cated routines, such as regular child care, care of a temporarily ill child, 
and care of a child when school is closed? 

As suggested in the Bell review (Chapter 6 in this volume), in some 
ways it might be helpful to view small firms as a kind of community 
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benefits offered by larger firms? More specifically, there is a need for 
community and social network studies that would focus on the inter¬ 
relationship of schools, community services (market and nonmarket, 
religious and secular), informal supports, and small firms and would 
analyze the ways in which these institutions are or are not reponding to 
new family life-styles. Once again, a new conceptualization, a way of 
seeing connections among the relevant institutions and of collecting and 
assessing data, is needed. 

Given the growing evidence on the significance of environmental fac¬ 
tors in accounting for differences in child and family functioning, there 
is a need to learn which services and institutions are viewed as supportive 
and which are not and what the effects are of their presence and avail¬ 
ability. Where are responses emerging, why, and what could or should 
be done to facilitate their development where none have emerged yet? 
Why are certain responses likely to emerge in certain institutions? Which 
families benefit, and with what consequences? For example, some schools 
provide preschool programs and extended day programs for preschool 
and primary school children during the hours when schools are usually 
closed but parents are at work. Learning which schools provide such 
services, why, and with what results could lead to some conclusions 
about what other schools should do or could do. Large firms and 
unionized firms are likely to provide more generous fringe benefits— 
pensions, health insurance, vacations, sick leaves, and so forth. Women, 
minorities, and youth are much less likely to work in such firms, how¬ 
ever. What are the actual family consequences of differential treatment 
with regard to such potentially valuable in-kind benefits? Apart from 
compensation policies, which other employee policies and practices are 
important for worker-parents, why, and in what ways? Both public and 
private policy responses could be more informed if systematic data re¬ 
garding these developments and their consequences were available. 


Adaptations in Elementary and Secondary School Programs 

Clearly, there is need for a new approach to studying schools as com¬ 
munity institutions. Ultimately, any study of schools as they are adapting 
to these changes must pay attention to the school as a community service 
facility and to the family and the community as major intervening var¬ 
iables in education, as centers of learning themselves. The family must 


Children Act of 1975, mandated that all handicapped children are en¬ 
titled to a free and appropriate public education in the least restrictive 
environment possible. The Bilingual Education Act of 1968 called for 
recognition of the needs of children from non-English-speaking back¬ 
grounds. Similarly, vouchers and tuition tax credits that allegedly will 
provide parents and their children with a broader educational choice, 
loom large as possible future changes that will affect the role and op¬ 
erations of U.S. schools. Traditional school practices have also been 
challenged by legislation and litigation dealing with sex discrimination. 

There has been considerable publicity and debate about the decline 
over time in average College Board scores and to other indicators of 
declining academic achievement. Yet no one has questioned the con¬ 
tinuing deficiencies in the academic achievement of minority group chil¬ 
dren in comparison with their middle-class nonminority counterparts. 
Some observers have questioned the validity of the comparisons over 
time. After years of searching for scapegoats, such as television, family 
background, and other forces external to the educatonal system, there 
is a growing inclination to hold the schools accountable for the failure 
of students to master fundamental skills. Yet this new accountability is 
occurring at the same time that the resources for schools are becoming 
still more scarce, the regulatory constraints are continuing, major changes 
in how children are reared are extending to a lhrger portion of the 
population, and there is growing recognition of the complexity of factors 
which affect the ultimate outcomes for children. The impact on schools 
must be examined within this larger context. 

No systematic profile of changes over time in the policies and practices 
of U.S. schools is now available. While there are promising beginnings, 
there is little systematic information on which aspects of the curriculum 
seem to be critical in bolstering student achievement and fostering other 
educational goals. Children spend more of their daily lives in school 
than they do in any other single institution other than their families. 
Moreover, given the trends we have described for nursery and other 
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■chools, exposure to school is beginning earlier for some and may 
covering more time each weekday, too. 

here is need for research that would monitor what is occurring in 
schools, with a particular focus on the impact of these changes on 
dren. Despite the plethora of educational research studies done in 
United States each year, there is no current survey program that 
/ides a national picture of educational policies and practices broadly 
ned in a representative sample of schools. Such a survey, focusing 
:he whole range of school activities, not just narrowly defined aca- 
lic curricula, could provide a systematic picture of the variety of 
acurricular programs (including special programs provided in some 
)ols linking parents and school, the workplace and the school, and 
.1 social service organizations and the school) and the role these play 
lie ultimate consequences for children. Such information would be 
se to parents; teachers; school adminstrators; policy makers at local, 
e, and federal levels; and researchers. Monitoring changes in ele- 
ltary and secondary school programs should be aimed at (1) devel- 
lg a systematic picture of what schools are now providing and how 
! relate to other formal and informal community institutions; and 
assessing the factors accounting for differences in school policies and 
;tices as well as the consequences for children’s education and so- 
ization. 


ural Experiments 

en the extensiveness of the social changes under discussion and the 
lihood that the adaptation process is already occurring in families 
in all other related institutions, the process may have been accel- 
.ed in some cases. Unusual and interesting adaptations may have 
jrged. Parents are coping in various ways; some employers appear 
lave responded in modest ways; some schools and other community 
itutions have developed new programs as well. Attempts at studying 
lected group of interesting policies or programs designed to provide 
3 or support to families and children experiencing these changes could 
:r insights into what is happening, what might be helpful, and why. 

: findings of such natural experiments could provide the basis for 
nulating more refined hypotheses for subsequent testing. 


ss-National Research 

ss-national transfers of data and findings would add an important 
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Hungary); or concurrently (e.g., France); or slightly later in others (e.g., 
Federal Republic of Germany). Far more extensive and deliberate gov¬ 
ernment policy responses have already emerged in many of these coun¬ 
tries, including substantial provision of out-of-home child-care services 
as well as work-related benefits for employees who are parents. The 
experiences of several European countries offer the opportunity for 
study in a natural laboratory in which one can hold constant parental 
employment (by the characteristics of the parents) while studying the 
effects of diverse institutional responses on a variety of outcomes for 
children. One such study compared the policies and programs of five 
European countries in addition to those of the United States, examining 
the nature of the policies, those factors accounting for differences among 
them, and their costs and benefits (Kamerman and Kahn, 1981). A 
recent Danish survey of the care of children from birth to age five 
(Gronhoj, 1981) includes data on parents, their employment status, and 
selected child outcomes. Research comparing selected outcomes for 
children in different countries could provide important insights into the 
consequences of alternative experiences for children, even though these 
would have to be placed in the context of the individual countries. 

EVALUATING THE DIRECT AND INDIRECT OUTCOMES OF 
GOVERNMENT POLICIES, EMPLOYMENT POLICIES, AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICES 

The panel recommends greater investment in evaluating the direct and 
indirect outcomes (including the costs and the benefits) of (1) the in¬ 
fluence of government policies at different levels (federal, state, local) 
and of different types (tax, transfer, grant) on institutions (schools, 
employers, social service agencies, and family members); (2) employ¬ 
ment policies and practices (benefits, services, alternative work sched¬ 
ules); and (3) community services and programs (formal and informal, 
public and private, market and nonmarket). Illustations follow. 



Federal, state, and local government policies play an important role in 
influencing the nature and extent of these changes as well as the re¬ 
sponses to them. Federal policies affect employment and unemployment 
rates; income tax policies may influence wives’ work decisions; income 
transfer policies may affect the decisions of both single and married 
mothers by providing either incentives or disincentives for working. 
Federal policies affect employer policies through direct legislation, tax 
incentives, and regulation. 

The federal government has been the major funder of publicly sub¬ 
sidized child care and related services. It also provides an extensive 
subsidy to parents through the child-care tax credit, which helps some 
parents in the purchase of whatever type of care they wish at a somewhat 
lower cost to themselves. The federal government has significantly sup¬ 
plemented the funding available to schools through such means as direct 
grants for special programs. It has imposed a variety of regulations on 
schools, adding to their administrative costs. The federal government 
has also provided subsidies to employers through tax deductions for the 
provision of certain benefits and services and to employees by attaching 
a tax-free status to the receipt of such services as pensions, health in¬ 
surance, child care, and counseling. 

To what extent have federal funds provided an incentive for schools 
to do more? To what extent have such funds (and the regulations ac¬ 
companying them) impeded greater responsiveness by the schools, or 
influenced them to emphasize only certain kinds of services, or in other 
ways skewed their policies or practices? Similarly, learning how federal 
policies influence employers’ decisions to provide benefits and employ¬ 
ees’ choice of benefits over cash wages could contribute to our under¬ 
standing of the factors influencing the development of new responses 
by employers. How are the current changes in federal funding and 
regulations affecting school functioning and child outcomes? 

Federal funds for social services, including much of the public funds 
for child-care services, have been substantially reduced. Funds for Title 
20 of the Social Security Act are no longer required to be spent on 
specific groups (e.g., Aid to Families with Dependent Children recipi¬ 
ents). To what extent this will affect the quantity and quality of child 
care remains to be seen. 

State and local governments contribute to local social service agencies 
and often impose regulations and constraints on what they can do. More 
important, they are the major source of funding of primary and sec¬ 
ondary school programs and the major enunciator of educational policies 



tutions within the community, such as employers and social service 
agencies. What types of government policies might facilitate such link¬ 
ages, for what kinds of children and families, with what consequences? 
In addition, what will be the effects on these institutions of proposed 
policies, such as the federal tuition tax credit? 


Institutional Supports as Contributors to Family and Individual 
Autonomy or Dependency 

To the extent that work creates additional needs for families, new in¬ 
stitutional supports are likely to emerge over time. Indeed, we are 
increasingly aware of how strongly these supports can affect the ultimate 
outcomes for parents and for children. As already indicated we clearly 
believe it is important to study those types of supports (e.g., extended 
school day, cooperative child-care services, paid maternity and paternity 
leaves) that emerge or do not emerge, what factors account for their 
development or their lack of development, and what the likely conse¬ 
quences are for children. However, it is also important to develop some 
understanding of the consequences of different types of supports for 
family functioning. For example, there is a frequently expressed concern 
that those supportive benefits and services provided directly by govern¬ 
ment—or even indirectly through extensive public subsidy—foster de¬ 
pendency on the part of those families who benefit. It would be im¬ 
portant to know whether, in fact, such provision does make families 
more dependent and what dependency means in this context, or whether 
family members can retain their autonomy despite the availability and 
use of such supports. What are the consequences for children? And how 
do they view their capacity for leadership, for stability in their lives, for 
autonomy? Does it matter, for example, whether provision is direct or 
indirect; that is, whether service auspices are public rather than private? 
Does it matter if the subsidy is given directly to the parent rather than 
funneled through the provider? If the services are purchased in the 
market, are the consequences for dependency or autonomy different, 
and if so, how, in what ways, and why? When employers are the pro¬ 
viders of benefits and services, do such practices create dependency 
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; employees who are parents? If so, is there a difference between 
ects of public provision and the effects of private provision? What 
relationship between government-provided and employer-pro- 
benefits and services? Such knowledge could make an important 
nee in the nature of public- and private-policy responses. 

VING THE STATE OF KNOWLEDGE ABOUT THE EFFECTS 
PLOYMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT, AND WELFARE ON CHILDREN’S 
BEING 

ars, work and its effects on families have been studied as if paternal 
jloyment and maternal employment were potential problems for 
is and children. Over time the perspective has shifted somewhat, 
i a partial redefinition of the issue. Now there are those who view 
lal employment, like paternal employment, as a positive force for 
velopment of children, just as there are those who view maternal 
jloyment, like paternal unemployment, as a problem. As we have 
d out repeatedly, most existing research views paternal and ma- 
employment status as discrete and distinctive phenomena and 
/iew employment as a single, undifferentiated variable. The basic 
underlying all our findings has been a complete rejection of this 
ach. Instead, we urge a holistic and systemic view of a very complex 
phenomena, in which many intervening variables play a potentially 
ant roles in influencing child outcomes. 

mately, it may be discovered that it is the availability of a job for 
ts—at a decent wage and with adequate benefits—that is the single 
critical factor affecting children and how they develop. We have 
:re reviewed the consequences of unemployment (sole parent, sole 
arner in a married-couple family, one of two working parents), 
seems clear that this is an important topic for study. While the 
5 of current federal policies and the high and possibly still higher 
of unemployment are cushioned to some extent by unemployment 
nee and related benefits, there are many economic, social, and 
□logical problems that may result from prolonged unemployment, 
□ver, although some families may find the economic impact of a 
•’s unemployment attenuated by the presence of a mother’s earn- 
cven if at a lower level than the father’s), other families have long 
ated both parents’ earnings into the family budget. Thus, the fam- 
nomy can be as much disrupted by the loss of either parent’s 
lgs as it was earlier when only the father worked and he became 
loyed. 

w do families cope with prolonged unemployment? What are the 


family tasks? Are families more or less mobile when the wife is working 
and the husband becomes unemployed, and what are the consequences 
of this mobility or lack of it? 

What is the impact of parental unemployment on children of different 
ages: on their diets, health, and physical development; on their school 
achievement; on their attitudes toward their parents; on their self-per¬ 
ceptions; on their relationships with their peers; on their orientations 
to work and to family formation? 

Such information could be of major importance to policy makers and 
to the public at large. To provide answers to these questions, we need 
systematic studies of different types of families with different numbers 
of workers at different educational, occupational, and wage levels; with 
children of different ages at the time of parental unemployment; with 
different types of benefits entitlements for parents living in different 
kinds of communities; with different types of familial and nonfamilial 
supports available. 

TOWARD A POLICY AGENDA 

In response to the growing concern about how changing patterns of 
work and family structure affect the ways in which children develop, we 
have systematically reviewed the research on this subject and concluded 
that employment—paid work—has no single, overall, uniform effect 
except to add to family income and decrease the amount of time parents 
have available for family tasks. Clearly, income is very important, es¬ 
pecially to parents. Indeed, income may be more important than ever 
to individual parents, given the growing number of single parents who 
are the sole source of support for their families, the increasing likelihood 
of single-parent status for women, and the need on the part of many 
low-income or moderate-income families for two paychecks in order to 
ensure a desired standard of living. Moreover, work and a job may carry 
with it concomitants other than money that are significant and potentially 
beneficial for adults and their children. Such concomitants include a 
sense of achievement, self-esteem, peer relationships, new role models, 
and so forth. If one were to conclude that work and what work brings 
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are so important that the availability of a job for all those wanting 
an essential policy goal, we would still be faced with the critical 
)f knowledge building that we have laid out in this last chapter: 

to identify those families in which work has had a beneficial 
t on the family system, including the children; to explore which 
ions have been supportive and how, the circumstances under 
family and nonfamily adaptations have been effective and why, 
e consequences for children—and ways to encourage those insti- 

to identify those families and children for whom problems have 
ed, exploring why these have occurred and how they could be 
id. 

mately, therefore, this catalog becomes both a research and a 
agenda. 
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